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A, Arnold Clark was born in Eckford, Michigan, 
January 15th, 1861. He never attended the public 
schools. His mother was his teacher until he was 
ready to enter the preparatory course of Albion Col- 
lege in his native county. He graduated from the 
classical course in 1881, and continued one year in a 
special study of philosophy and comparative philol- 
ogy- 

At the age of sixteen he began the practice of ora- 
tory, which was one of the ruling passions of his life. 
From the first he spoke easily without notes. The 
Sundays of his eighteenth year he devoted to the tem- 
perance platform. It was during the Red Ribbon 
movement. Many veterans of that campaign in Ann 
Arbor, Flint and smaller Michigan' towns will re- 
member the pale, slender boy whose wit amused and 
whose eloquence surprised them. Before he was a 
voter he gained a reputation in Calhoun County as a 
stump speaker in political campaigns. 

On receiving the degree of A. M. in 1882, Arnold 
Clark became a teacher in a private school at Sher- 
wood, Michigan. In February, 1885, he was appointed 
to a clerkship in the office of the Michigan State 
Board of Health. He retained this to the time of 
his death. Here he read extensively on sanitary sub- 
jects, and came to be a valued aid to the State Board 
of Health, not only in its office in the Capitol, but 
also at its public meetings around the State. He was 
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not an experimental worker in sanitary science, but 
he mastered the work of the leaders and became a 
most entertaining lecturer on the communicable dis- 
eases and their prevention. His great- effort in this 
]ine was the "Annual Address before the Pennsyl- 
vania State Board of Health," delivered in Norris- 
town, Pa. His lectures on "The Germ Army — How 
it May be Routed;" on "Disease Incident to Pov- 
erty;" on "The Prevention of Consumption ;" on "The 
Restriction of Communicable Diseases; "on "Germs," 
etc., present the latest knowledge regarding those 
subjects in a fascinating style. Another of his pub- 
lished lectures was delivered before the U and I Club 
of Lansing, Michigan, and is entitled, "The Relation 
of the English Language to other Languages." 

Two years before his death, the chair of English 
Literature in the Michigan State Agricultural College 
was vacant, and many friends urged him for the place. 
His youth, and the fact that he had boldly spoken in 
favor of a reform which even now is supposed by 
many to be anarchistic, weighed too heavily against 
him. Later the Board offered him the .place of assist- 
ant to the Professor of English Literature, but this 
he declined. Hillsdale College made two unsuccessful 
attempts to secure him as a member of its faculty, at 
different times offering him the chair of Greek and the 
chair of Latin. During his last few days at Aiken, S. 
C, where he was taken in January of 1891, the faculty 
of the University of the South at Suwanee, Tenn., 
engaged him to lecture, and a committee visited Aiken 
to confer with him about establishing a chair of Sani- 
tary Science, to be filled by himself; but his physician 
forbade the conference. 
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These are the most obvious facts of Arnold Clark's 
brief career. In some respects his life was not a 
brief one. When even he knew of the great change 
coming, he cheerfully summed up his life as follows ; 
"My life has been one of sunshine. My childhood 
was exceptionally happy. My college days were bliss- 
ful. When I taught I loved to see my scholars learn. 
In the Board of Health I learned a great deal. And 
in every lecture I give I live ten years — I love it so." 

His face was enough to bring sunshine. I wish I 
could adequately describe his charming smile, sweet 
manner and abounding humor. I have never seen him 
display anger. His amiability, however, was not the 
result of infirmity. Men loved him. Strong men, 
not related to him by birth, placed their arms around 
his coffin and wept. He was admired for his wide 
reading and his brilliant conversational and oratorical 
powers, but was idolized by a large circle for his ten- 
der heart and winning ways. 

Love was the great force of his life. The humble 
home where, an only child, he lavished his affection, 
was one of the richest abodes even in the pinching 
economy in living that was necessary during his col- 
lege life. His friendships received the generous over- 
flow of his heartj and for the sufferers from what he 
believed to be unjust social regulations he had much 
of the feeling which inspires martyrs in a glorious 
cause. 

Like the hero of his novel, the author, "musical, 
verdant and full of life," left a small college town 
for a Capitol clerkship. He had the same ambition for 
the law and for distinction — the same enthusiastic and 
false ideas of the world. He met some of the same 
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chilling disappointments. He received the same rude 
awakening on learning of "practical politics" and the 
use of money in elections; and the visit to the Su- 
preme Court room '"Beneath the Dome" is, in its 
main features, an actual incident of his life. Like 
Oliver Arkwright, he finally abandoned the study of 
the law, and his mind became filled with a loftier 
ideal than that of personal fame. 

The views on the labor question placed in the mouth 
of Oliver Arkwright were expressed by Arnold Clark 
when they were extremely unpopular. A lively young 
woman once asked him, as Ilva asks Oliver, if he had 
brought a bomb with him. He was one of the three 
speakers who addressed the Michigan Legislature in 
advocacy of a bill to place all State, county '^nd mu- 
nicipal taxation wholly upon land values. He believed 
that the land belongs to all the people, and that our 
land system is the root of our labor troubles. His or- 
atory, always bright and sparkling, took on a new 
quality under the influence of this deep conviction. 
His earnestness made him truly eloquent. 

Portions of this book were written under the most 
cruel disadvantages, and nearly all of it when he 
ought to have been sleeping or exercising. This will 
explain some of the defects. Eighteen chapters came 
into my hands in very bad condition. He would have 
rewritten them had he lived. 

Arnold Clark intended to dedicate this book to his 
mother, the teacher of his early days and his strength 
and shield when, to his dismay, the realities of life 
appeared and the illusions of his college life were 
vanishing. 

As was fitting for such a happy and bright life, the 
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ending was extremely peaceful. No murmur escaped 
from his lips. He was troubled only by thoughts of 
the dear ones left behind. The last entry in his con- 
stant companion, the note book, reads as follows: 
"Feared not death, save for the joy of living." 

Howard M. Holmes. 



BENEATH THE DOME 

CHAPTER I. 

"How gaily is at first begun our life's uncertain race."— Life's Progrbss. 

Musical, verdant and full of life was Nature that 
afternoon in June. Musical, verdant and full of life 
was Oliver Arkwright as he stood beneath the dome 
of the State Capitol. 

Yesterday, a senior in College; to-day, a very in- 
nocent freshman in that great university — the world! 

As he climbed the stairs of the great dome, there 
still echoed in his ears disjointed fragments of last 
night's parting songs in the little college town seventy 
miles away. Heavenly music! The neighbor said it was 
"unearthly, " in which respect it very much resembled 
Oliver's ambition. He was a castle-builder — this Ol- 
iver. Even the stairs which he had just climbed were 
as unreal to him as the ladder which Jacob saw in his 
dream, — "and this was the gate of Heaven." 

And now in the lantern of the dome overlooking 
Capitol Park, where, many rods away, shadowed by 
this dome, the Revolutionary hero stands in bronze, 
the mere elevation seemed to give him a dizzy sense 
of mastery — a feeling that somehow he had found the 
Archimedean lever with which to move the world. 
Seventy-five thousand men and women hurrying be- 
neath him, yonder the black walls of the penitentiary, 

9 
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the low buildings by River Ridge, factories with ascend- 
ing smoke, churches with ascending spires, and he, 
high above the spires, high above the aspiring and 
perspiring human beings moving beneath him like 
chessmen on a board. 

Farther and farther out, his eye follows the course 
of the River Rapid, beyond the factories and tene- 
ments by River Ridge, beyond the limits of the city, 
— out and farther out where the plowmen are singing 
and the birds are warbling, where the sheep are bleat- 
ing and the cattle are lowing, where the trees are rust- 
ling and the flowers are blooming, and the transient 
shadows fall upon the waving fields, — but not all the 
melodies in the gamut, not the infinite colors in Na- 
ture's panorama, can lisp or paint the dreams of this 
ambitious youth! 

What 'was to become of such a boy? An influential 
relative had secured for him a position in the State 
Bureau of Labor, and Oliver determined to devote his 
nights and holidays to the study of the law. A law- 
yer, an eloquent advocate, a public speaker, a member 
of Congress, a statesman, — he saw his future through 
a telescope which gave distinct outlines to the vague 
and dim, and easily brought the distant and unattain- 
able within his field of vision. 

Now, Oliver was not a bad youth. He was simply 
ambitious to shine, and there is nothing dishonorable 
about shining. He was not vain. He was too gener- 
ous and genial for that. The triumph he hoped for 
was the triumph of an orator. He would prefer to 
triumph in a noble cause, but as yet he knew very 
little about causes. 
To him, as to most young men just out of col- 
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lege, questions of state and political differences as- 
sumed, an intellectual rather than a humanitarian as- 
pect. Still, by nature he sympathized with the op- 
pressed and was the kind of man to become inflamed 
at the thought of littleness or meanness, whether in 
individuals or in society. 

He was poor. Twelve hundred dollars each year 
looked very large to him now. Without exactly reason- 
ing it out, he thought a Capitol clerkship the best pos- 
sible starting-point for a young man with an ambition 
such as his. He had pictured dimly the; law library, 
the Supreme Court, the gatherings of politicians, the 
speeches of statesmen, and he was buoyant with 
anticipation. 

Thus, wandering to-day through corridors and halls, 
past marble columns and decorations, by paintings 
and statues where "heroes in animated marble frown 
and legislators seem to think in stone," with what awe 
he saw at last above a door, before which he was 
standing, those large square letters spelling SU- 
PREME COURT I How, with the devotion of a pil- 
grim, he hesitated before this shrine of the "blind god- 
dess" ! What vivid pictures of Daniel Webster and 
the weeping judges were in his mind! How timidly 
he looked at the swing door covered with green cloth, 
until a pleasan^t-faced little man, with both hands in 
his pockets, sacrilegiously pushed it open with his 
elbow ; and then how cautiously Oliver followed him 
into the room! 

Daniel Webster was not speaking, however; and the 
judges were not in tears. There were only three or 
four attorneys present. One was asleep on a sofa, 
one was reading a newspaper, while one, a very sol- 
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emn one, with a large volume under his arm, was 
pacing up and down before the door, trying — it seemed 
to Oliver — to keep step to the ticking of the tall, mon- 
otonous clock in the corner, both having, appar- 
ently, the one purpose of killing time. 

This clock seemd to exercise a spell on Oliver's 
mind in spite of his desire to think of something else ; 
and after he would concentrate his thoughts for a min- 
ute on the attorney who was addressing the judges, or 
on the judge who was addressing a letter, he would 
again find his attention wandering to the gloomy 
clock. "Young man," it seemed to say to him, "you 
see us. We represent the law, its regularity, its dig- 
nity, its deliberation. Don 't hurry. Nothing here can go 
any faster than I. You see me pointing my hand to- 
ward three, and so it will be to-morrow at this hour, 
and the next day, and the next. I am sort of a time- 
server; but we are all of us time servers in this world, 
young man, from the time we are wound up until we 
run down." 

The only person in the room who seemed anxious 
to break loose from the general clockwork was the 
speaker, who, like some wakeful alarm, was not at all 
disturbed by the general drowsiness of those about him; 
who was willing to take all nods as nods of approval, 
and who, mindless of the fact that he was standing 
only a few feet in front of the judges, kept lifting up 
his voice (which kept getting heavier), evidently de- 
termined to get the ear of the court if he had to break 
the drum. It was all for some mandamus about a 
dam. 

When Oliver had partly recovered from his disap 
pointment the same jolly little man who had entered 
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the room before him took a chair by his side. 

"Are you waiting," he said with a comical smile, 
"for this dam case to stop?" 

Oliver was "only listening." 

"Which is more than the judges are doing, eh?" The 
little man leaned his partly bald head back against 
the wall and had a comfortable laugh. "Are you a 
stranger in the city?" 

.Oliver told him how he expected a position in the 
Labor Bureau, adding, with a little innocent boasting, 
that he would soon leave it for the law. 

"Then we will meet often," the other answered. "I 
left the law for a position in the- Capitol, and you 
will leave the Capitol for the law." Oliver could not 
understand how a man could leave the law for a Cap- 
itol clerkship, and looked surprised. "Well," the 
other explained, "th.e law is a good' deal like marriage 
— those who are out want to get in ; and those who 
are in want to get out. 1 managed to get out — of 
the law, I mean. As to marriage, I was never 'taken 
in. 

Oliver was aroused froin the half-dazed condition in 
which he had wandered about the Capitol, and felt an 
emulative desire to adapt himself to this quaint bach- 
elor. So, referring to the lawyer addressing the court, 
he hinted that the speaker was "getting very enthu- 
siastic. " 

"Mistakes perspiration for inspiration, don't he? ha! 
ha! All for a mandamus/ Think of a man turning 
on the tremolo stop, the vox humana, open trumpet, 
double diapason, and all the other stops known to a 
wind instrument, just for a mandamus. Oh, you will 
find all sorts of music here." 
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"I imagine that you gave them jig music," Oliver 
answered. 

"Somehow," the bachelor replied, laughing, "the 
clients didn't take to it. You know there seems to 
be sort of a popular superstition that solemnity is 
profundity. Clients feel that that is what they pay 
for. I kept up the jig until my general threadbare 
condition convinced me that the jig was up." The 
pleasure he seemed to derive from this recollection 
of his failure at the law Oliver could not easily un- 
derstand. "Now," he continued, "I am superannuated, 
like that little old gentleman over there — do you see 
him? — the one who is giving such close attention. 
Well, he is so deaf that, as Tom Hood says, *he might 
wear a percussion cap and be knocked on the head 
without hearing it snap.' A few years ago he had a 
gathering in his head, and he has never been able ,to 
gather anything there since. He is a messenger from 
the. law library, and finds it a great advantage to be 
deaf — all the judges envy him." 

He laughed lazily but merrily — a peculiar laugh as 
though he were thinking of the ridiculousness of 
things in general rather than of anything in particu- 
lar. Oliver laughed much in the same way, partly 
because he was much amused, and partly because he 
was beginning to feel very much at home. The old 
bachelor, rising as though he had suddenly forgotten 
something, and putting his hands carelessly in his 
pockets, said: "Just excuse me, please," and saun- 
tered away. 

With the faith of most young men who get their 
ideas of the world from the college debating club, 
Oliver could hardly believe that such tame and care- 
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less proceedings were usual in this room. To be sure, 
the old bachelor evidently thought the law rather 
dull; but Oliver gave very little weight to his words. 
No disrespect at all! Indeed, no man had ever before 
won his way to Oliver's heart in so short a time, but 
it was the misfortune of this old bachelor that no one 
ever thought him thoroughly serious. 

"Yes," Oliver argued, "he was only satirical, and 
all because he saw that I was disappointed. If I am 
disappointed, it is all my own fault in expecting too 
much. " 

Thus he tried to convince himself that he was learn- 
ing something from the proceedings. He was saved 
from his hopeless effort by the reappearance of his' 
newly-made friend.' Perhaps there was an expression 
of reliance and solicitation in Oliver's smile which 
caused the old bachelor to stop and inquire whether 
he was acquainted with Mr. Madmire, the chief of the 
Labor Bureau. Oliver was not. 

"My niece is in the Labor office," he answered, 
"and I shall be glad to show you the way." 

Oliver registered in his heart a blessing on all old 
bachelors with twinkling eyes and partly-bald, shiny 
heads. 

"My name is Whitford," the other continued as 
they passed out of the room; "I have a position in 
the State Library." 

"I fear," Oliver exclaimed, "that I am taking you 
from your work." 

"Work!" he answered, feigning some surprise. "Oh, 
yes, my work. I suppose a man with a vivid imagin- 
ation might call it that." 

"Do you know Mr. Madmire well?" Oliver inquired, 
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feeling some anxiety as to the impression which he 
was about to make on the chief. 

"Very well," he answered, "yes, very well. He is 
perfectly sincere, but his gearing is eccentric." 

He looked cynical. "He doesn't like him," 
Oliver thought, "and I shall not." But before he could 
ask for an interpretation of this rather equivocal re- 
mar k« the other stopped abruptly and waved his hand 
toward a statue which they were passing. Oliver for- 
got about the chief. Unconsciously his shoulders 
straightened. His eyes rested upon the statue^ which 
seemed to reflect ambition and hope in every feature 
of his face. 

, "We mingle here," Mr. Whitford continued, study- 
ing Oliver's face, "on an equal footing with aril of these 
statesmen — in plaster. " 

"I think that my position here will give me advant- 
ages," said Oliver eagerly, forgetting the levity with 
which his sarcastic friend might receive the proposi- 
tion. "It is a political center. Then, too, the sessions of 
the Supreme Court will help me a good deal." 

''Quite interesting probably — if one were interested," 
the other blurted out merrily. 

Oliver's thoughts wandered to the Supreme Court 
room, and his face sobered. He wished that he could 
get the ticking of the monotonous clock out of his 
ears. The other regretted that he had been so frivo- 
lous in his conversation with this impressionable 
youth, and the expression on his face changed to one 
of kindly interest. 

"I believe," Whitford continued, with a touch of 
sympathy in his voice, "that a position in the Capitol 
is not usually supposed to give a young man a very 
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; 

good leverage in politics. But, then, neither does 
education any more, for that, matter. Wealth is the 
universal fulcrum." 

"You think that these statesmen before us survive 
only in plaster?" Oliver asked, as though to mildly 
argue the point; but there was an eloquent intonation 
in his words which surprised the other. It seemed 
the index of hidden power. 

"I pointed you to this statue," he answered, "to 
tell you a story. A few days ago, one of our State 
senators passed here with me, and pointing there, 
asked innocently, *Who carved that statute?' I made 
him repeat the question, 'Who carved that statute?' 
That man carries his district in his pocket-book and 
locks it up in his safe." 

Oliver laughed uneasily, and there was a moment's 
silence, during which Mr. Whitford studied 01iver*s 
face. 

"After all," he said, smiling just enough not to give 
his words too much seriousness and discouragement, 
"there are some advantages in not having an ambi- 
tion. One who has never tried to succeed can never 
faiL" 

Oliver turned quickly to ascertain * whether the 
speaker was serious or satirical. He seemed to be 
both, but became more serious as he continued; 

"I ask of every ambition, Will it really make me 
happier? I should have preferred to see my niece. 
Pearl, stay in college; but (never yet having quite 
found out the secret of making a woman really happy) 
when she said that she would be happier working for 
herself, why, I said, let the girl do what will make 
her happy." 
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His face beamed with love and pride at the men- 
tion of this girl, PearJ; and his kindly voice became 
more kindly as he spoke her name. It was evident 
that the alchemist who turned the lonely life of this 
old bachelor to joy, who sweetened his sarcasms, and 
surrounded all his pessimistic jokes with golden sun- 
shine, was this niece whom he called Pearl. Oliver 
pondered the thought as they left the spot where they 
had been standing, and started down the long winding 
stairs. 

"I hope we shall meet often," said Mr. Whitford 
as they approached the Labor Bureau. "I will advise 
with 3^ou. Since I dropped the law, I charge nothing 
for advice. Oh yes, we shall get well acquainted. " 

And Oliver hoped so. The merry twinkle in the 
eyes of this old. bachelor, the cordiality in his laugh, 
every muscle in his face, and even his partly bald, 
shiny head, had all won their way to the heart of the 
light-hearted youth. 

Whitford did not open the door until he had turned 
to Oliver, inquired his name, and repeated in a low 
voice : "He is all right enough, but his gearing is ec- 
centric" — with a knowing, winking sort of a laugh as 
though to say; "Of course you and I care nothing 
about that." 

It was a little embarrassing, as Oliver entered the 
room, to find five pairs of inquiring eyes studying him. 
Only one person took no notice of his entrance, and 
he was "buried" in figures — figuratively speaking — 
and might have been really buried, so far as any in- 
terest in the living world of passion was concerned. 
He only frowned slightly as a general recognition of 
the fact that there had been an interruption, and then 
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buried himself deeper than ever in his statistical grave. 

Mr. Madmire was small and wiry. His lower jaw 
seemed to have had a falling out with his upper jaw 
and to have remained set in its way, rigid and wiry. 
It was presumably this appearance which caused his 
enemies to call him "Lantern jaws." On his right 
foot, which was a foot short of the ground, he wore 
a boot with a large wire cage for a sole. Yes, his gear- 
ing was eccentric! 

His Christian name, or rather his un-Christian 
name, was Malthus, and one of the two books con- 
stantly on his table was a summary of Malthus' Essays 
on Population. The other was a life of John Calvin. 
These books furnished his creed. He believed most 
thoroughly in the "total depravity" of the masses, and 
that in the "struggle for existence" the Creator very 
properly sent hunger, small-pox and consumption to 
get rid of His superfluous children. He looked on 
society as a sort of menagerie for wild beasts, in 
which every rattlesnake had an "inalienable right" to 
bite. There was probably not a more Malthusiastic 
man in the State than Malthus Madmire. 

Mr. Whitford commenced to banter Mr. Madmire, 
which left Oliver free to cast his eyes about the room. 
He noticed, in the farther end, a gentleman who 
seemed somewhat heated, and who was rocking back 
and forth very-impatiently but pompously. At desks 
near him sat three ladies, and one of them, from the 
smile she bestowed on the jolly bachelor uncle, Oli- 
ver imagined might be Pearl. He was more certain 
of this as he thought he detected a certain similarity 
between the two — a sort of jauntiness of manner and 
of dress, a jaunty way of carrying the head which 
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seemed perfectly natural — the overflow of exuberant 
spirits rather than affectation. Between the pompous 
gentleman and these ladies there was a vacant desk, 
which Oliver's imagination had already fitted up for 
himself with books, papers and pens. The "absent 
one" was still unconscious of his presence. Oliver 
afterward learned that this gentleman was a careful 
student who had been chief of the bureau, and that, 
just as he had thoroughly learned the work, he was, 
by change of administration, thrust into an ordinary 
clerkship to make way for Mr. Madmire, the political 
and^ business lieutenant of Mr. Villars, the wealthy 
mayor of Capitol City. 

When Oliver finished this survey and brought his 
eyes around again on Mr. Madmire, that gentleman 
was aiming with his cane at an unsuspecting fly on the 
wall. Steady! Crack I And the room resounded with 
the echo of the stroke. 

"Missed fire!" the chief exclaimed. 

"That is what a fly might call being 'driven to the 
wall,'" Mr. Whitford said as he left the room. 

Oliver's strength and support seemed to have left 
the room at the same time; he turned involuntarily 
toward Pearl — if it really was Pearl. He thought he 
detected an encouraging smile upon her face. This 
sympathy was a new link connecting her in Oliver's 
mind with the old bachelor. If she was not his niece 
— well, she ought to be. 

The pompous and heated gentleman raised his 
hand in an oratorical manner and exclaimed: "I point 
the finger of scorn at such a man" — at the same time 
pointing his own finger directly at Oliver. 

Mr. Snyder (for such was the pompous gentleman's 
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name) had simply taken up the conversation where 
it was left when Oliver entered the room. His mind 
worked slowly and ponderously. When thinking of 
one thing, a great many other things might pass be- 
fore his eyes but never reach his brain, and it would 
take a greater interruption than this to sidetrack his 
train of thought. He was chief clerk in the Labor 
Bureau ; but by nature he was a debater, a rather pe- 
dantic debater. He was one of those men who think 
the only way to differ with a man is to "use him up" 
and "down him," and in a discussion he had a way 
of handling his hand loosely as though it were not a 
part of himself but some weapon which he was 
wielding. 

So, moving his hand up and down as though it 
might "go off," he repeated very slowly: 

"I point the finger of scorn at such a man. I point 
the finger of scorn at any man who would undermine 
the laws of the State by encouraging trumpery and an- 
archy. I said as much to John White. I said it to 
his teeth. I said, 'Sir, an Angle's house is his cas- 
tle.' This man whom you wish to shelter has invaded 
the sanctity of my home." Mr. Snyder lingered over 
this figure of speech with the admiration of an inven- 
tor; but no one ventured to say anything; for he kept 
his forefinger moving up and down as a warning that he 
was not through. "He has begged at my door. He 
is a vagrant. He has violated the — the majesty of the 
Law. The law, sir, punishes this offense with in-car- 
cer-ation," adding in explanation rather damaging to 
his oratory, "jail — six months." 

He felt the necessity of lifting himself out of this 
shallow parenthesis, and plunged deeper into meta- 
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phor. Sometimes when excited he handled figures of 
speech recklessly, as politicians sometimes handle fig- 
ures of statistics. "Why, gentlemen," he continued,, 
"when there are those in our midst who tell us that 
we are on the eve of a great social conz^?//sion — an 
earthquake — to use a figure of speech — undermin- 
ing the — the rights of property — " He looked around 
the room as though to say. If the metaphor is not un- 
derstood I am perfectly willing to explain it. "At 
such times, gentlemen, I say, it behooves us to re- 
spect the maj-es-ty of the government. I respect the 
law. I have a right, yes, a rig^f, to ask others to do 
the same. For forty years I have lived in obedience 
to the law, and in obedience to the law I expect to 
die." 

Pearl — if it was Pearl — smiled at this. Mr. Snyder 
noticed it and began to talk louder : 

"What do we know of this man? He claims to be 
an industrious son of toil — trimmer, shoe factory — but 
he denounced the entire social fabric (especially the 
mayor and myself), and, for aught we know, he may 
be kindling" — with an emphasis on the word that 
would start a fire — "the flames of anarchy in our 
midst." 

Mr. Madmire, who, during Mr. Snyder's remarks, 
had been sitting uneasily on the edge of his desk and 
trying to lift a chair by the crook of his cane, now 
dropped the chair and took the subject up. 

"Very likely — more likely than not. Mr. Arkwright, 
we were just discussing a very practical side of the 
question which the State places us here to study." 

"77z<? question of the day," suggested Mr. Snyder, 
ponderously. 
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Mr. Madmire accepted the amendment, but glanced 
nervously at Mr. Snyder as though he wished to state 
the question himself. 

"Last night an unknown character knocked at Mrs. 
Snyder's door while Mr. Snyder was alone, to beg — " 

"For food," interposed Mr. Snyder, anxious to get 
the reins of the conversation again in his own hands. 

"For food," assented the chief impatiently, "not 
money or wine." Mr. Snyder colored. Mr. Madmire 
continued: "He is one of those animals who are born 
into the world with a stomach, appetite and alimentary 
canal, and because God Almighty does not keep them 
stuffed, they would lik6 to construct the universe over 
again on their own plan." 

"And overthrow the bulwarks of the republic," Mr. 
Snyder ventured. 

Mr. Madmire accepted the bulwarks and continued 
in a nervous, rasping voice: 

"John White, a cobbler here in the city — a bungler 
who cobbles principally with his jaw, and who has 
evidently little regard for law and order — well, he se- 
creted the fellow over night and part of to-day. But 
about an hour ago Mr. Snyder tracked him to his hid- 
ing-place, and now he is in jail." 

Mr. Snyder chuckled, and the chief continued: 

"In his anger over the arrest, he spoke very my teri- 
ously of Mayor Villar^, and then refused ' to explain. 
He is quite likely concerned in some plot. Some dy- 
namiter, probably! I just wish they could all get a 
dose of their own medicine!" 

Mr. Madmire was as short and abrupt in telling the 
story as Mr. Snyder was verbose; and Oliver, who 
had thought Mr. Snyder somewhat hypocritical, had 
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no doubt that Mr. Madmire was thoroughly in earn- 
est. 

Again the chief missed the fly; but, having relieved 
his feelings somewhat, he remarked that Mr. Snyder 
was entitled to much credit for bringing the tramp to 
justice. Oliver nodded to Mr. Snyder in a neutral 
way. Mr., Snyder bowed with the air of a criminal 
who feels that the facts are so clearly against him 
that he must plead guilty. 

"The fact is, sir, I feel on this question." He raised 
his voice to that pitch which is supposed to indicate 
feeling, but gave no personal experience as the cause 
of this feeling, so it must have been his wide reading 
and depth of thought which entitled . him to feel on 
this question. "You tell me to practice charity. I 
tell .you that is all bosh. You say that you would have 
fed this tramp. By the Eternal, I deny that you have 
a right to do so!" 

Oliver became uneasy. It was the first time he had 
ever taken part in a discussion without saying any- 
thing. It is necessary for debaters like Mr. Snyder 
to have an opponent. That gentleman noticed Oli- 
ver's uneasiness and enjoyed it. He proceeded with 
triumphant emphasis more and more crushing: 

"Charity? Bosh! Charity! Bosh! You are using 
the cloak of humanity, sir, to clothe an action which 
I believe to be damnable, which. I consider to be in- 
famous, and think to be bad, — and — and" — perceiving 
that his climax was going down hill — "I cry out against 
it. I shall always cry out against it. You would re- 
ward beggars and thieves. You are prostituting the 
sacred cause of religion to a course which I believe 
to be criminal and — and" — 
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This was too much. Oliver hardly knew which an- 
noyed him the most — Mr. Snyder's constant and offen- 
sive use of the pronoun "you," or the towering self- 
assumption with which he appealed to the pronoun 
"I." 

"If you mean to say," he interrupted nervously, 
"that— " 

"Don't contradict me, please," was the aggravating 
retort. "You mean to say — " 

"I mean to say," Oliver protested hotly, "that I have 
no reason yet for thinking this tramp anything but an 
innocent man out of work, and I don't believe you 
have. " 

His voice sounded strangely to him; still he was not 
so fidgety as while he was being talked to. 

"And because you," said Mr. Snyder, "because you 
think him innocent — you, who never saw him — we are 
to fold our arms while strolling vagabonds present 
their unblushing — unblushing — their hands. to ourdgor- 
knobs and — and defy our laws. You atnrm that there 
is no evidence. There is my evidence. Am I a liar?" 
This is a favorite form of speech with men like Mr. 
Snyder, and tends to bring matters rapidly to a cli- 
max. It gives the opponent only two alternatives: 
either he must intimate that the gentleman is a liar, 
which is not always an advisable thing to do, or he 
must yield the whole question. At the mere thought 
of any one taking the former alternative, Mr. Snyder 
raised his voice still louder and cried: "Do you doubt 
the truth of my evidence? Why, when I saw that man 
I read, his guilt in the very liniments of his face." He 
turned awkwardly to the. young lady and remarked, 
as he became very red in the face, that in his haste 
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he had used the wrong word, after which he looked 
very wise and reproachful, as though to say he hoped 
liniment was all right in its place, and there was no 
reason for laughing. 

Oliver also looked at Pearl — if it was Pearl — a little 
shamefacedly, as though he felt responsible for the 
whole discussion and wanted to explain it to her. 

Mr. Snyder's heavy train of thought was side-tracked 
by that unlucky blunder. He knew they all wanted 
to laugh, and he understood perfectly the wickedness 
which lurked in the young lady's sweet smile. He 
was tugging away. at his disconnected thoughts for a 
fresh start, when the young lady herself raised her 
wand above the contestants, like the fairy queen in 
the plays. 

"But, Mr. Madmire," (it seemed to Oliver as though 
the sun were shining through the clouds), "I have 
had a talk with Mr. White. He says the man ^ 
is nearly wild with despair. Thrown out of work by 
the closing of the shoe factory at ^^rockfield, two 
months searching for work in vain, unable to find it 
here, his two children starving at home, after going a 
day without food himself, he begged. If he were a 
conspirator, would he have to beg?" 

Oliver had n^ver heard a voice so full of sweet sym- 
pathy and noble inspiration. He was glad that the 
few poor words he had spoken had been in behalf of 
this tramp in whom she had faith. 

"Our statistics," she continued, with a toss of the 
head as though to apologize for using them, "show 
that one laborer in twelve is out of work every day of 
the year. It is not absurd to think that he may be 
honest." 
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"That," returned Mr. Madmire, "is due to discon- 
tent among workingmen. I intend to prove in our 
next report that complaints among workingmen lead 
to the closing of factories and the loss of work." 

"Then they will starve with better grace," she said 
good-humoredly. 

"Oh, of course you have a woman's sympathy, but 
political economy has nothing to do with sympathy, 
Miss Pearl," said Mr. Madmire. Mr. Snyder smiled 
condescendingly on the young lad}'. Oliver turned to 
Pearl as he heard her name and laughed in a gratified 
way, which she hardly understood, but which really 
meant: Pearl— of course it is Pearl; I knew it all the 
time. 

"Political economy," continued the chief, "hs^s to 
do with supply and demand. If there is too big a sup- 
ply of laborers, the unlucky ones must go to the wall 
— that is all." Mr. Madmire looked at the mark of 
his cane on the wall and chuckled. "It is a law of 
nature. The best thing that can happen to a laboring 
man is to be thrown out of employment now and then 
— it teaches him political economy. It teaches him 
to live within his means. ' There is nothing like pov- 
erty to keep men sober and industrious, to give them 
a good appetite and make them grateful for what they 
have." 

A bell announced the close of the working hours, 
and Oliver was presented to the clerks. Mr. Snyder 
was very cordial, expressing the fear, with a patron- 
izing and tantalizing smile, that it was hardly polite 
in him to give Mr. Arkwright such a "churning" before 
being introduced, adding in explanation that he came 
from a long line of fighters and that when another 
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measured lances with him he could not rest contented 
until he had downed him and pinned him to the floor. 

There were some preliminaries necessary to under- 
stand, and Oliver went through all with the sensation 
one experiences when he is hardly able to say whether 
he has a chill or a fever. Mr. Madmire was as short 
and abrupt in explaining matters as he had been in 
telling the story of the tramp. Pushing papers out 
of his way recklessly with his cane, opening several 
large books hurriedly and then dropping them with 
a bang as though that was to be the end of them, and 
generally discharging his duty as though he were dis- 
charging a gun, he at last assigned the vacant desk 
to Oliver with the remark that Mr. Snyder would tell 
him the rest. 

He was none too short in his explanation, however, 
to suit Oliver, to whom the work already looked dis- 
mal. Then, too, he had had a rather undefined hope 
that he might get better acquainted with Pearl. Be- 
fore the office closed, he had even picked out one of 
three hats which he thought belonged to her, because 
it had a certain jaunty appearance which reminded 
him of her and her uncle. He had seen her put it 
on and leave the office. He watched her in a boyish, 
longing way, which she must have noticed ; and when 
he had gone he experienced the same loneliness which 
he had felt when, a half hour before, her uncle left the 
room. 

As he was leaving the rotunda, he suddenly came 
face to face with Pearl. He could not conceal his 
pleasure; he greeted her perhaps a little too heartily 
— perhaps a little awkwardly. 

"I just left my uncle," she said, "and he seems to 
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think that you are a very scholarly, chivalrous, and 
not altogether perfidious young gentleman. I had to 
throw cold water in his face to stop him." 

Oliver, pointing to a water tank, threatened the 
same procedure, and then he did declare, most sol- 
emnly and emphatically, that the said uncle was the 
finest fellow he ever knew. 

She could easily read in Oliver's eyes and voice 
that her presence made him happier. He inquired a 
little timidly which way she was going. She tossed her 
head and answered frankly: 

"The same way you are." 

They both laughed. It was a duller man than Oli- 
ver who could continue dull with her; it was a deep- 
er gloom than Oliver's which would not vanish in the 
sunshine of her presence. They started down one of 
the pleasantest walks in Capitol Park. As she talked 
about the pleasant features of the office work, it ap- 
peared that she understood his misgivings. tlow 
easily she turned all the conversation to his affairs! 
What a great sisterly interest she took in him; and, 
bless her heart, how frank and open she was about 
itl And when he told her that he was looking for- 
rooms for his mother and himself, how eagerly she 
said that he could get them in an old-fashioned, ro- 
mantic double house, part of which was occupied by 
her uncle and herself! No, they were not formalists 
— Oliver and Pearl — they possibly had never read 
Lord Chesterfield's advice about the proper amount of 
ceremony to observe with a newly-made acquaintance; 
but they were frank and open-hearted, and they were 
good friends! And Pearl learned that Oliver had grad- 
uated the day before, and Oliver found out where 
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Pearl had attended college. She found out the sub- 
ject of his oration and argued with him in her half- 
whimsical, half-serious way, taking the opposite view 
from his, though appearing -to agree with him. Yes, 
they were good friends! Then, when she told him, 
with a mixture of sarcasm and good cheer, that from 
his associations in the Labor Bureau he would have 
splendid opportunities for continuing his education, 
Oliver's laughter was uncontrollable at the recollec- 
tion of what half an hour before had seemed so dismal. 

"As you get better acquainted with Mr. Snyder," 
she continued, "you will see what an advantage it is 
to have the benefit of his conversation. It enables 
us to constantly store our minds with the latest line of 
fancy notions. He is not at all stingy with his gifts, 
but is always ready to lend a helping tongue. He is 
an ever-bubbling Pierian spring of wisdom, and it is 
just like living with the Muses." 

"He seems well settled in his opinions," said Ol- 
iver. 

"Oh, yes, he is thoroughly seasoned — only he is a 
little warped. It is not easy to match him." She 
laughed at herself and her metaphors. 

"I fear that I did not show thorough seasoning," 
Oliver replied. "I am not always so green as to quar- 
rel with a man I neVer met. I hope that he is not 
offended. " 

"Offended? Why, he likes it. Nobody ever agrees 
with him. He — why, he — he can't even get a photo- 
graph which is like him." 

"Somehow," said Oliver, "I do not even yet quite 
see how I got into it. It seemed to me as though he 
was misunderstanding my position." 
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"You had not made yourself very clear," she hinted. 

"Hadn't said a word, had I?" 

And they both derived amusement from the recol- 
lection. 

"I must have time," Oliver exclaimed, trying to 
look very dull; "suppose we sit in these rustic chairs 
while I think it out." 

Nothing in his recollection of the Labor Bureau 
seemed dismal now! The tall elms bowed their 
crooked limbs to shade them; the thick leaves hardly 
stirred under the light breeze which fanned them. 

"It appears from what you said, " he continued with 
boyish earnestness, as they sat beneath the shade of 
the elms, "that I was right and this tra — this stranger 
is nothing but an honest man out of work." He felt 
that no one in whom she took an interest should be 
^^ called a tramp. 

Her large eyes were full of sweet sympathy. She 
doubted not that fifty miles away, in the city where 
he lived, his hungry children were at that moment 
waiting anxiously for some word from him telling that 
he had found work. The tenderness in her words 
aroused Oliver, whose thoughts were always enthu- 
siasms, although he was a stranger to this world of 
extreme poverty of which she spoke. 

"I have known what it was to see my dear mother 
struggle to keep me in college. I know what an 
effort it is at times to get what people need; but to 
be thrown out of work entirely, to want to work and 
not be able to get a chance — it seems impossible; and 
then while hunting for work to be sent to jail — why, 
it is dreadful, dreadful!" 

"More dreadful than to die," she answered in a 
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dreamy way, but with an earnestness which revealed 
a deeper insight into human suffering than he had 
known. "To think that once he may have had ambi- 
tions such as yours. Every month was June. He 
watched the green leaves shooting from the trees, the 
tender buds of hope, and saw the sunshine gleaming 
through them just as we see it now. He saw the 
green leaves fade and fall, but new growths came, and, 
growing old himself, he yet had hopes and ambitions 
for the children that he loved — willing to sacrifice the 
parent stem if it might feed the newer buds and see 
them blossom into flowers and ripen into fruit; and 
now this biting shame, this blighting frost, destroys 
all, but leaves the dead stalk standing with the blighted 
hopes upon it." 

There are times when a single flower of speech, in 
which is wrapped the perfume of some noble senti- 
ment, will win forever the reverence of the listener. 
It was so now. 

She told him of the poor of Capitol City — even 
within the shadow of yonder dome! Finally when, 
on his own request, she told him that she would take 
him to the cobbler's shop that night that .he might 
meet the cobbler's family and possibly the tramp, he 
gave her his hand, and thus they parted beneath the 
elms. He wrote her street and number on his cuff. 
She wondered how many examinations had been writ- 
ten there; but Oliver had little use for "ponies," and 
could afford to laugh without blushing and let the 
remark pass without contradiction. 

He sauntered slowly toward his hotel, thinking of 
this light-hearted girl, who could be so gay and' yet 
the friend of cobblers and tramps — this sympathetic 
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woman whose world of experience was so much larger 
than his own, at the magic of whose sweet voice flow- 
ers seemed to blossom. He felt a strange, softening 
influence over his fiery ambition which he did not 
understand. 



CHAPTER II. 



"No alms I ask; give me my task: 

Here are the arm, the leg, 
The strength, the sinews of a man, 
. To work, andaot to beg." 

— ^Thb Lay of the Laborsk— Mood. 



"Well, that's the best supper I ever ate. I don't 
care if Pa hasn't earned quite as much as usual to- 
day, mending folks' old shoes ; he has had a good 
rest, and my Ma can cook a five-cent bone with a flavor 
like an oyster .stew. Can't she, Chub?" 

It was a boy of thirteen who took a bone from his 
plate and held it oratorically in the air as he asked this 
question, and a rosy, round-cheeked, bright-eyed little 
mother (who sat on the other side of the poor little 
round table) who answered to the name of "Chub." 

Chub and her husband laughed in appreciation of 
the boy's enthusiasm and the oratorical way in which 
he lifted the beef bone. 

"Bless your heart, I'm glad! It was a good meal, 
but it almost takes away my appetite to think of that 
poor fellow over in the jail." 

The boy's countenance fell; likewise the beef bone. 

"The idea!" he exclaimed, "when Pa offered a bed 
and just begged them to let him stay here. Oh, no, 
he must go to jail! Say, Chub, I wish you had taught 
me to swear. Now just hear me say 'da — '". He 
was laughing now, but continued very eagerly, and 
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with the pedantry natural to a boy of thirteen: "Prof, 
told us to-day that 'Jingo' was the Basque word 
for God, and that 'dam' was in the first place the 
Hindu word for cent. Now, Chub, which would you 
rather I'd say: 'By Jingo,' or 'I don't care a — cent?' 
But I do care. I am mad! That old Snyder! Class 
in spelling, stand up. Spell 'Snyder.' S-n-i-d-e-r. 
That's the way I spell him." And then he doubled 
his fist as though he would like to give Mr. Snyder 
a spell which he would never forget. 

"No, it is better not to blame people/' began the 
father, "but bad laws. The law saj's if a man who 
lives in another county begs for bread, he is to be 
considered a tramp, and must go to the county jail 
for six months." 

"Well, I hate the law," the boy exclaimed. 

"He may go to jail," the father answered, "but I 
will find bail to take him out of that dirty lock-up of 
bugs and vermin, if I walk the streets all night." 
He looked helplessly about the room and continued: 
"Oh, if I could do it, if my tools were worth enough, 
if I owned this house, if I had money — no, not that! 
not that! I would become selfish too, and, never 
needing pity myself, would soon forget how to pity 
need." Rising from the table and placing his hand 
on the shoulder of the boy, he added in rugged sen- 
tences: "Chub, I'll tell you what! I would rather 
live in these three rooms and cobble in the little shop 
beneath, feed the hungry and watch the growth of 
this brave, tender-hearted boy, than live in Mr. Vil- 
lars' mansion and hold my head so high that I could 
never see a beggar's outstretched hand." 

John White left the room and Chub carried the 
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dishes into the kitchen, put another cloth on the table, 
and, with dining-room transformed into a sitting-room, 
she and her boy bent over the table together, with 
Harkness' Latin Composition before them. 

"Let's see, Chub,'* Johnnie began, "we were on 
page 190, eh? Second sentence. You can't tell what 
it was about." 

Chub didn't believe she could; could he? 

"Yes, how at Rome some were willing to be un- 
popular for the safety of their country. Say, that is 
Gracchus, that Pa talks about, ain't it? What comes 
next?" 

"That which is base is never useful." 

"Honest? That means Snyder, don't it? He is 
base and he is — what is the rest?" 

"Ne utilis. " 

"Yes, that means 'no good.'" 

Tap, tap! 

"There! Somebody coming just as we get to study- 
ing!" 

Johnnie and his mother looked at each other for a 
moment very much as though they did not propose to 
go to the door; but the one who rapped was evidently 
much at home in this house, for a few seconds after 
the knock the door flew open. 

"What? Pearl Whitford!" 

If she had been a long-lost sister, Oliver thought, 
she could not have been received with more genuine 
affection ; if she had been a fairy, she could not have 
been received with more genuine reverence. Oliver's 
introduction rathsr disconcerted Chub, but not young 
John, who at once began: 

"Miss Pearl, we have been reading to-night about 
your friend Snyder." 
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"No, Johnnie! .Relieve my anxiety, quick!" 

"Yes, in my Latin Comp. Something from Cicero, 
I guess. He hits him hard. Only one sentence — 'A 
thing that's base ain't useful' — eh, Chub?" And John, 
thinking his mother was not quite chubby enough, 
got up, took her face in his hands, and began to mold 
it over again, which seemed to be very pleasant to 
her. 

The conversation at once turned on the poor wan- 
derer, and was mostly carried on in a vehement man- 
ner by John junior, when the door again opened and 
John senior entered^ accompanied by the assailant of 
Mr. Snyder's "bulwarks." 

Shaggy-haired, haggard and feverish was this beg- 
gar, whose crime was hunger. He threw his hat on 
the floor by the side of the chair which was placed 
for him, and then, after passing his fingers several 
times through his long gray hair and moving restlessly 
in his chair, he was the first to break the silence: 

"Mrs. White, your kind husband has found my bail, 
and saved me from a night among vermin. But to- 
morrow morning I will be sent up and in six months 
come out a jail bird. Men and women when I pass 
will turn their noses the other way; even little chil- 
dren in the street will stare at me and run from me 
in fright. Twenty-five years I have worked hard and 
barely earned enough to keep my wife and children 
from starving. During that time I have not tasted 
a drop of intoxicating liquor, and the jail is my re- 
ward. " 

Rising nervously, he walked back and forth to find 
a vent for his overcharged heart. He took no notice 
of the presence of Oliver and Pearl, who, like the 
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Others in the room, were anxious to say some consol- 
ing word, though no one could find exactly the word 
to utter first. 

"Am I to blame," he cried, "that the factory 
closed? That I could not get work in the factory 
here? Am I to blame for being hungry? Why, up 
in yonder State prison they would give me a chance 
to earn a living at my trade. They say the shoe mar- 
ket is glutted and the factory must close. Glutted I 
, but I see workingmen every day who cannot afford to 
buy their children shoes. Glutted markets and bare- 
footed children!" 

The perspiration started from his forehead, and 
desperation was pictured in every muscle of his face. 

"What have I done?" he cried. "I have not com- 
mitted crime; but I tell you what I have thought as 
I have passed through these glutted markets, — stores 
filled with sugar and eggs, meat and bread, — I would 
steal before I would see my little Mollie starve. Do 
I wrong my neighbor when I steal? Does not society 
wrong me when I starve for want of work? Is a little 
baked dough of more consequence than my little 
Mollie?" 

It was a strange sight to Oliver, so unacquainted with 
the world outside the little college town where he had 
been so eloquent an optimist the day before, to watch 
John White silently and slowly shaking his head, to 
hear young John's heart beat a yard away, to see Mrs. 
White with the tears rolling down her chubby cheeks, 
and Pearl with her large eyes turned on the trembling 
face of the desperate but tender-hearted old man. 

Pearl left her chair and stood by his side, with her 
hand trembling upon his arm. "Oh, my dear friend," 
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she whispered, "you do not know how we feel for 
you! It is a heartless system that makes man at war 
with society. But oh! we will befriend you and pro- 
tect you. We will send money to your wife and chil- 
dren!" 

"To-morrow I'll be sentenced," he groaned; "my 
children will be branded with shame. • God! GOD!" 
"No! no!" she cried quickly, "I know the Mayor, 
Mr. Villars, well. I am sure if I intercede for you he 
will ask Mr. Snyder to drop the case, and he will." 
The old man's entire manner changed as he said: 
"Is this the Miss Whitford that you spoke of, 
John?" 

"That's Pearl!" He placed his hand upon her 
shoulder lightly as though to bless her. 

"Peail," and his voice trembled, "take a tramp's 
blessing with you, girl, — a father's blessing for these 
kind words. I am quite an old man, and have heard 
a good many rough words in my life, and I know the 
value of kind ones. I have worked hard and am a 
good deal of a wreck; but I love my children, and I 
give you a father's blessing, my child; but you don't 
know, you can't know. I would rather" — his voice 
changed suddenly and he almost hissed the words — 
"rather die in a prison's cell than accept Mayor Vil- 
lars' aid." 

"Oh, you do not mean that, surely," she pleaded, 
"Think of your children. " 

"I could not brand them with more shame than that 
would be. Go tell him that a tramp from Brockfield 
— a trimmer in a shoe factory — is low enough to beg, 
but not low enough to ask bis aid. Tell him that 
there are two starving children left behind who would 
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rather die than beg his bread. Tell him that mightier 
than his 'Almighty Dollar' is Almighty God!" 

For several minutes nothing was spoken. All hoped 
and dreaded that he would say more, but he was si- 
lent. 

Oliver remembered what Mr. Madmire had said of 
the mysterious words about Mayor Villars; and, 
though he was strangely affected, almost shocked, in- 
deed, by the old man's words, he thought Mr. Mad- 
mire's conclusion the most absurd that could possibly 
be drawn from them; and he was convinced that what- 
ever reckless act this man might do he would do in 
honest desperation, not in malice. 

"You will 'let others help you," Pearl said at last. 
"I am acquainted with others, sfnd I will talk with 
Mr. Snyder myself." 

There was a quieting influence in the touch of 
Pearl's hand; for the old man sat down and drew 
Pearl's chair nearer to his own. There were other 
plans and possibilities which Pearl had to suggest. 
Indeed, she almost made it seem that there were any 
number of alternatives — all of them hopeful, delicately 
mixing with each some thought about his wife and 
children and how much her friends would do for them. 
The stranger had little to say now, but he often 
glanced tenderly toward Pearl, and a holy, softening 
influence seemed to be above him and about him, 

"I shall be here early to-morrow morning," Pearl 
said to him alone when she had risen to go; "and I 
am sure that you will let us do all we can for you." 

He only led her to the window, and they looked 
out in silence on the great boot which, shadowed from 
the lights, stood motionless like some street beggar, 
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unnoticed by the travelers hurrying to and fro. 

"May I walk part of the way with you?" he asked. 
"With both of you," he added, turning to Oliver, \v ho 
pressed his hand warmly, but said nothing. 

Down the rickety stairs in silence, — the wanderer, 
Oliver and Pearl ! Beneath the great boot in front of 
the cobbler's shop, past markets, stores and concert 
halls, down by the second-hand stores on River Ridge, 
out on the great bridge spanning the River Rapid, — 
but not a word was spoken by the wanderer, Oliver 
or Pearl ! 

Nearing the middle of the bridge, the old man bent 
above the railing a moment to watch the reflection of 
the moon in the waters underneath; then, standing 
perfectly erect, as he removed his hat and brushed 
back the long gray hair, he seemed to resemble rather 
one of the world's leaders than a tramp who had begged 
for bread. 

"Pearl," the wanderer said, the first to break the 
silence, "I want to give you this — a picture of my 
wife, my children and myself." 

"But you," she cried, placing her hand upon his 
arm with such tender sympathy that the tears came 
to his eyes. 

"I prefer you to have it," he answered. "If in 
the morning you do not wish to keep it, — well, we 
will see. But I wish you always to keep it, and every 
time you look at it to remember this night. It has 
been in jail, Pearl, it has been carried over many 
miles, — it was a happy family till the factory closed. 
Whenever you look at it, remember to pity the poor 
and the erring. If you ever stand by the cradle of the 
child you love, look at this picture and . remember 
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that it carries with it the blessing of the old man with 
the long gray hair." He looked out upon the rushing 
river, his whole body trembled violently, and his voice 
was almost bej^ond his control. "My little Mollie, — 
it was this one, Pearl," and he pointed out a bright- 
eyed girl in the picture, — "recited a poem at school two 
months ago — the day before the factory closed — about 
a man who watched the moon from the bridge and 
'wished that the ebbing tide would — bear — him — 
away.' Do you know it, Pearl?" 

"Oh, yes, yes," she said so tenderly, "and remem- 
ber, oh, remember, that 'as long as the river flows, as 
long as the heart hath passions, as long as life has 
woes, the moon and its broken reflections and its 
shadows shall appear, as the symbol of love in heaven 
and its wavering image here.'" 

With trembling voice the old man whispered: 

"May I kiss your forehead, Pearl?" 

In a moment she had taken his hands in hers and 
pressed them to her lips. His lips rested upon her 
forehead. 

"Precious Pearl!" And they had turned away. 

In the distance the Capitol lifted its great dome 
skyward, the planets kept their wandering way, while 
high above the current of the Rapid the old man pon- 
dered with uncovered head. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"Take physic, Pomp; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel." 

— King Lear. 

Mr. Villars had breakfasted, and the safety of Cap- 
itol City was guaranteed for another day. If the body 
politic was to be judged by its executive head, it was 
this morning in a flourishing condition of material 
prosperity. 

It might be objected by the fault-finding that Mr. 
Villars was too small a man to represent so great a 
city; but if ever a man walked with a giant stride, 
that man was Mr. Villars; and as he paced in his 
parlors before the long paneled mirrors, reflecting a 
half dozen Villarses of small stature and curly hair, 
he was certainly a fair representative of the grandeur 
and beauty of Capitol City. 

Mr. Villars not only represented the, political in- 
terests of the city, but its industrial interests — dili- 
gently owning half its vacant lots, several business 
blocks, as well as two or three large factories. It must 
also be understood that Mr. Villars was a fair repre- 
sentative of the dignity and morality of the city. No 
matter what Mrs. Grundy and her husband may say 
about some heartless "eviction," I insist that he was 
respectable. I know that they sometimes called him 
"Beelzebub" for a nickname, or rather for an Old 
Nick name, but still he was thoroughly respectable. 
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Mr. Villars was on perfectly good terms with his 
own conscience. He did not have such a Puritanical 
conscience as some people have; but every man is to 
be governed by his own conscience, not by other peo- 
ple's conscience. For example, the rapid growth of 
the city had made some of his lots worth Jlioo per 
foot which he had bought for $ioo per acre; and yet 
Mr. Villars had a conscientious conviction that he had 
sweat for every dollar he owned. 

Mr. Villars felt, too, that he well represented the 
religious interests of the city. He paid for the most 
expensive pew in the richest church, owned one of 
the painted windows, and looked upon the steeple as 
his own handiwork; and if Mr. Villars does not go to 
heaven, why, it will be because such things are not 
appreciated in heaven — that is all. 

To be sure, his religion was not of a gloomy na- 
ture. It did not prey upon his mind any. It was 
rather exhilarating of the two; and as a wealth of 
golden sunshine showered his walls this morning, it 
seemed to his religious mind something like a divine 
revelation of the power of gold. 

It was ten o'clock when this big little man passed 
down the stone pavement toward his little office. 
With a sort of feeling of proprietorship, he was near- 
ing the bridge spanning the Rapid, when his atten- 
tion was attracted to a crowd, among whom he saw a 
well-known doctor. He said to a man near him: 

"What is the disturbance?" If there was anything 
irregular about the city's pulse, why, the mayor must 
know it. 

"Drownded." 

"A man?" 
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"Jes-so. " 

"When did he fall in?" 

"Dun-no." 

Our respectable mayor edged his way into the crowd 
in time to hear the doctor say: 

"Oh, probably all night." 

The crowd, which had been hovering very close, 
now learning that there was no chance of the man get- 
ting his breath again, at once fell back to give him 
air, making a gap where the mayor stood. 

What! 

"Did you know the man, Mr. Mayor?" a baker 
asked, noticing a sudden change of expression on the 
mayor's face, and a bewildered look. 

"No, I was only shocked by his appearance — such 
long gray hair. I — I suppose he does not live in the 
city?- 

"No, a stranger hunting for work." 

"Does anybody know him? " 

"Yes, John White. He stayed with him. He was 
arrested yesterday under the tramp law. I went his 
bail last night. He was very desperate." 

John White turned toward the mayor and said : 

"He went out about ten o'clock, taking the key to 
the little bedroom behind the shop." 

"Where did he live?" 

"Brockfield." 

"Did he tell you about his family?" 

"Yes, he said he had a wife and two starving chil- 
dren in Brockfield." 

John remembered what the old man had said, and 
watched Mr. Villars' face carefully as he said this; 
but the mayor only made the original observation 
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that the world was a rather mysterious world and the 
ways of Providence were often inscmtahle. His face 
was as inscrutable as the ways of Providence. 

Mr. Villars seemed, however, to be vacillating be- 
tween an impulse to look again at the body and a de- 
sire not to do so. After a moment's awkward silence 
he turned full upon it, but he did not shudder now. 
Indeed, he even walked closer to the body, and stooped 
as though about to examine the clothing. 

"I suppose," he said after a minute's silent delib- 
eration, "that you intend writing to the family." 

"Yes. " 

The mayor motioned John White a few feet farther 
from the idlers who still lingered by the body. 

"Had you not better claim the body?" he said, "and 
send it to his family with money for burial? I will 
give you the money." His voice sounded partly dig- 
nified, partly condescending. "I can afford to lose it 
better than the county or city. I do not wish it known, 
however. I do not care to get the reputation of being 
liberal. I would have too many calls from the un- 
worthy. But this seems to be a case of real need." The 
mayor looked toward the river and again turned toward 
the body. "The law," ' ... ... 

way, "in this case migh 
only remedy for a great 

"The only remedy? 
from many springs anc 
the river, run it into i 
dry up its source you 
Tramps and vagrants i 
long as unemployed lat 

Mr. Villars began ano 
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the dangers to our free institutions; but John, not to 
be interrupted now, proceeded with deeper earnest- 
ness: 

"Mr. Mayor, it is a dangerous stream, I know, — at 
times destructive of lif^ and property. But it is a 
stream that once turned wheels and spindles. Its 
employment is gone, its efforts are misapplied, and it 
has nothing left but to flow on and on until it is lost 
in the great sea. God knows the drowned and sunk- 
en hopes, the wrecked ambitions buried in its depths! 
God knows the skeletons of crime and shame that will 
rise to haunt us, Mr. Mayor, when the sea gives up 
its dead!" 

The mayor smiled sternly, and moved away with an 
air of respectable superiority. 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Oh, Mr. Malthus, I agree 
In everything I read with thee! 
The world's too full, there is no doubt. 
And wants a deal of thinning-outt" 

— Odb to Mr. Malthus— Hood. 

After the evening at the cobbler's shop, a troubled 
sleep and a very early breakfast, it was refreshing 
to Oliver to take a brisk walk about Capitol City 
while most of Capitol City was slumbering, to 
breathe the bracing ozone, to look at the green lawns 
sparkling with dew, and now and then to turn his 
eyes toward the great Dome pointing skyward. 

The saloons, restaurants and second-hand stores by 
River Ridge were being opened lazily, giving forth 
odors of fermentation and putrefaction, and inform- 
ing the passer-by that cash would be paid for old iron, 
rubbers and rags. As Oliver stepped upon the bridge 
and watched the dirty, crowded huts along the Ridge, 
it was a consolation to him to know that the river 
came somewhere from green banks and shaded shores, 
and emptied somewhere .into the Broad and Deep. 

Who was the mysterious old man, Oliver mused, who 
had talked with him here, and were there others like 
him in the world? What a wondrous stream of Life 
it was that touched both the green banks and the 
huddled tenements! Yes, there were worlds and there 
were worlds within the world! What a stranger he 
was to this world of suffering which Pearl knew so 
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well! Tender-hearted Pearl! Light-hearted Pearl! 
Joyous, serious, paradoxical Pearl! 

To turn his steps' toward the Capitol an hour before 
the time for beginning work, to enter and wander 
again through corridors and halls, to find himself 
almost alone, — what a boyish feeling of proprietorship 
it gave him ! Then how much comfort he took ming- 
ling with those statesmen on the canvas and those he- 
roes in stone! What a college-boy interest he had in 
that sad group of which iEneas sang ! How well he 
remembered Virgil's picture of the serpents around the 
neck of Laocoon ; but as he here saw father and sons 
tied by the serpents ift one knot, he thought the sculp- 
tor' s conception better than the poet's. 

"Now sayj young man !** 

Oliver was startled by a cadaverous-looking individ- 
ual who stepped from behind Laocoon and thus ad- 
dressed him in nervous, hurried sentences: 

"You're a student, ain't you? Well, now say. I 
can always tell a face. I can tell a 'false face,' — that's 
more than most men can do. ' I can tell an unhappy 
face; and I said to myself, said I, now that is the 
face of a student." Here he touched Oliver's forehead 
and threw it back with the air of a connoisseur. "Now 
V\\ warrant you know all about that story, — well, 
now say** — though he gave Oliver no opportunity to 
say anything — "I'm an older man than you are. I've 
lived beneath this dome for thirty years, and say, — 
Laocoon was a patriot, wasn't he? If the Trojans had 
followed his advice, Troy would not have lain in ashes, 
would it? There were plenty of Trojans who welcomed 
the Greek horse, weren't there? The seirpents didn't 
devour them, did they? But Laocoon and his boys 
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clung to the altar." Then, lowering his voice to an 
emphatic murmur and stretching out his long arm 
toward Laocoon, he added: "One 'snake has just bit- 
ten the old patriot in the left side, see? The young- 
est boy is just bitten in his right side. See that boy, 
trying to slip that snake off his left foot. See the 
old man struggle. Jove! You can see the pain in the 
very muscles of his belly, boy!" He seized Oliver's 
arm and drew him closer to the statue. "Well, now 
say, you*ll find the serpents of self-interest, of corrup- 
tion and hatred in politics, my boy, and there is the 
fate of the man who stands by the altar of true pa- 
triotism. Snakes are after him. •Youth and innocence 
are devoured with him. " 

The day watchman — for such he was — walked a 
dozen feet away, but as suddenly returned and said : 

"Right, ain't I? Student, ain't you?" And then;, 
as Oliver blushed a little and smiled feebly, the old 
watch seemed to take great delight in his discovery, 
walking back and forth with short paces and laugh- 
ing heartily. But suddenly his manner changed again, 
and grasping Oliver's arm, he exclaimed, "And say. 
Yesterday you hired out in the Labor Bureau." Oli- 
ver admitted the accusation, for as such the old watch 
seemed tp intend it. "Young man, get out! Don't 
waste your education on politics! You will see snakes! 
And say, you have no more place in a Capitol clerk- 
ship than in an old soldiers' home. This is the place 
for old men — men who have failed — men who can do 
nothing else — men with wooden legs and men with 
wooden heads. Young man!" — and his finger raised 
and his eye flashed in the delirium of personal recol- 
lection — "young man, I know men who have sacrificed 
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youth, money and education on the altar of personal 
ambition ; who have worshiped some political idol 
and seen it turn before their eyes into a mocking 
skeleton — men who have stood by the fireside of blaz- 
ing ambition, and then in the night of dark despair 
have watched the red coals turn toashes, boy! Hump! 
Jove!" And he was gone. 

Much of this was meaningless to Oliver, whose edu- 
cation in political history had not included a study of 
practical politics, and who knew very Jittle of disap- 
pointed ambition. At first he thought the old man was 
certainly insane, then it occurred to him that he had only 
found another man in Capitol City whose "gearing was 
eccentric." Still the words and the fiery manner of 
this disappointed old man made a deep impression on 
his mind; and as he directed his steps at last to his 
own office, he was wondering whether this old watch 
might not have had ambitions such as his. What a 
dreadful thing it was to fail, to live on and never "get 
on;" to respire and finally to expire! Twenty- five 
years of hard labor, and then the jail, while children 
were starving for bread! Thirty years beneath the 
dome, and then to watch the red coals turn to ashes! 
Thirty years! 

When Oliver entered the office he learned from 
Pearl that she had been early at the cobbler's shop, 
that the wanderer had not been .seen since he left with 
them, and that Mr. White, fearing the worst, had 
commenced a search down the river. As the other 
clerks were rapidlj' entering the room; he could have 
only a few minutes' conversation with Pearl, yet in 
those few minutes he was strengthened. Anxious but 
not morbid, cheerful but not frivolous, her very ten- 
derness was strength. 
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Though Oliver's work was simply copying figures 
from different manuscripts into a table, Mr. Snyder 
took as much interest in his instruction as a school- 
master takes in his first pupil. He had well-settled 
opinions as to how Oliver's' working blank should be 
held and ruled, the-color of the ink which should be 
used, the way the ruler should be held, the kind of 
pencil with which Oliver should do his figuring; and 
as all of these opinions were the result of years of 
experience, why, it was easy to see, sir, how much 
better these methods must be than any other methods 
which might be suggested by others who had had less 
experience. 

"It may take you months, sir," Mr. Snyder said at 
last, "before you will be able to do this work correct- 
ly; but it will richly compensate for the effort." 

"We pride ourselves, you know," said Pearl sol- 
emnly, "rather on our precision than our speed," At 
which Mr. Snyder laughed foolishly. 

The initiation was finally over; and Oliver, perhaps 
not quite so verdant and full of life as he had been 
the day before, began the intellectual occupation of 
transferring figures from one paper to another. It 
might be a work which would "richlv comoensate" 
for a great deal of effi 
tensely absorbing or a 
young man whose mir 
after two hours of con 
to question very much 
thing anyway. He hf 
question from Pearl ; 
night's experience tha 
work. And then his 
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his talk with the old guard, and to the thrilling scenes 
of the night before. 

Just as he was in danger of becoming about as ab- 
sent-minded as the statistician, the door opened 
sharply, and even the statistician was "brought to" by 
the hasty entrance of Mrs. Snyder. 

Mrs. Snyder, as she herself frequentl}' remarked, was 
a "little body" with sprightly ways. She always 
agreed \^\th everybody; thus everybody called her a 
very agreeable person. She also praised everybody; 
thus everybody respected her judgment. Thus she 
"moved" in society. 

"Mr. Arkwright, I want you to meet my wife." 

"Mr. Arkwright, it is a pleasure to make your ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Sndyer said to me last night : 'Lit- 
tle Winnie, you must meet Mr. Arkwright.' He 
lauded you so, it seems as though we were old 
friends." 

Mrs. Snyder had a very eager way of talking about 
nothing, like some public speakers who always get 
the most earnest where they have the least to say. It 
was never quite certain when she had stopped talk- 
ing; for, the moment there was a pause in her speech, 
she dropped her .lower jaw in a way which plainly 
said, "I shall begin again directly." This she did in 
the present instance, as follows: 

"But what do you think? I sat in the parlor this 
morning, looking over the cards left yesterday; and 
when I came to the Governor's wife, it popped into 
my head all of a sudden that the man who begged 
at our house was an honest man out of work. You know 
how such things will come to one ; and I sat down 
and thought it all right out, and I said to myself, 
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says I: It will be just like him to commit suicide, 
and do you know? he has." 

"How?" Oliver questioned quickly. 

"His body was found in the river below the bridge. 
It all seems so dreadful, and to think I saw him. It 
has always been my misfortune to get mixed up in 
something disagreeable. I don't know why. I can't 
help it; but when I refused a certain high public 
official, whom I won't mention, that I might marry 
Mr. Snyder, they thought it was going to affect his 
brain — the public official's, I mean. As it was, he 
was taken down with typhoid fever and nevfer seemed 
to thoroughly recover. " 

Here Mrs. Snyder dropped her jaw as though it^ 
were awkwardly out of employment, but directly 
started it again: 

"So I blame myself for refusing this man — food" — 
seeming to see some brilliant analogy between the two 
refusals — "but I was alone. Mr. Snyder and my 
dougknaestiQ. were out" — Mr. Snyder blushed, not 
quite liking the combination — "and I am so nervous*, 
and then I thought of daughter. You never had a 
mother's feelings on such an occasion, Mr. Arkwright. " 

Oliver admitted the accusation. 

Mrs. Snyder hoped he'd never have to experience 
them. 

Mr. Snyder started a sentence as far as "You" — 
when Mrs. Snyder interrupted him: 

"Now, don't say that, James dear. It is grating to 
my nerves. I know what Mr. Snyder would say. He 
thinks people will get the idea I am unsympathetic 
and aristocratic, when I am not a bit. I'm such a fool, 
I know, about such things; but that is just my way." 
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"What will they do with the body?" Oliver began 
at a desperate venture. 

"Oh, Mr. White has claimed it — the cobbler, you 
know — and will send it to his people. But I must 
go.- My ^/<c7//^i^mestic will wonder what has become of 
me. You dpn't know, Mr. Arkwright, what a trial it 
is to look after a //i!72^^^mestic." 

Post-mortem philosophy seeming to be required, 
Mr. Madmire remarked that it was "one less," — the 
tramp, not Mrs. Snyder. 

Mr. Snyder made the startling announcement that it 
was all just exactly as he had said yesterday. * This 
question is a hydra-headed one, sir." 

Oliver, as he left the room, pointed to Laocoon and 
murmured to Pearl: 

"The serpents sent by Minerva, tying father and 
sons in one fatal knot, were more merciful. Pearl, 
than the serpents of hunger and shame." 

"Poor Mollie," she answered, and the te^rs stood 
in her eyes.^ * 

But why mourn? Mr. Madmire was right. It is only 
one less, — one less to warm in winter, one less to 
compete for bread, one less to swell the flood! Yet 
God has given us a soil that- might feed five thousand 
millions, — beneath it, a national bank of silver and 
gold, iron, copper and coal. We have but to smite 
the rock, and magic streams of oil and gas rush forth. 
Every day Nature divulges some new secret, yet every 
'day the idle river swells! 



CHAPTER V. 

"This day hath parted friends 
That ne'er before were parted; 
It hath knit new friendships." 

Mrs. Arkwright had arrived to-day, and now sat 
with Oliver and Pearl on the large porch which 
stretched the entire length of the doable house, part 
of which was occupied by Pearl and her uncle, and 
part of which was now to become the home of Oliver 
and his mother. It was an old-fashioned double house 
with only one hall opening on each side. 

Mr. Whitford joined them with a welcome light 
beaming from both his cigar and. his eyes. They cer- 
tainly felt as snug, cozy and comfortable as possible. 
But who can partake heartily of a six o'clock dinner 
entirely free from formality and constraint, such as 
the one which Pearl had prepared for Oliver and his 
mother, and then enjoy a twilight hour upon a large 
porch, without feeling snug, cozy and comfortable? - 

Oliver had been thoroughly depressed by the sad 
discovery of the morning; but, sensitive to every touch 
of nature as an ^olian harp, he was quite as thor- 
oughly intoxicated to-night by the poetry of his sur- 
roundings. His nature was one to be affected quickly 
rather than permanently. All his training in college, 
all the habits of his life, had rooted him in optimism. 
He believed that to live was to be happy. His expe- 
dience in the cobbler's shop, the words of the disap. 
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pointed watchman, and even the tinge of pessimism 
in Mr. Whitford's sunny conversation, had caused his 
philosophy to tremble for the first time; but it was 
too deeply imbedded in his life to be easily shaken, 
and it would require the blasts of many such experiences 
to completely uproot it. 

With him it was hardlj' a philosophy to-night, but 
a dream — as undefined as the lights and shadows. List- 
ening to the sweet tones of Pearl's guitar, breathing 
the air as it trickled through the trees, which bent 
their heavy limbs to the porch, he only knew that he 
was happyi very happy, and in a vague way the gen- 
eralization occupied his mind that to live was to be 
happy. 

Mrs. Arkwright's face reflected the happiness of her 
boy. It was always like a mirror — this face — a mirror 
which reflected only one image, her "Knabe," as she 
called him, his happiness and his hopes. 

"I believe there is magic in some people," Oliver 
remarked with boyish candor. "For example, Mr. 
Whitford, why does everybody feel like throwing 
off all artificial restraint .when you are around?" 

"Very likely because I am absolutely without prin- 
ciple myself, — something anybody can tie to," the 
other answered laughing. 

Pearl vowed that her. uncle's brilliance was due to 
the fact that he had such an easy position in the State 
Library and never did any work. 

"Philosophers are agreed that 'true genius should 
never be tried by the ordinary standpoints of thrift 
and virtue,*" her uncle interrupted. 

"That is just it," Pearl continued. "Everybody has 
a certain amount of latent energy. He doesn't ex- 
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pend his on thrift or virtue; so he has a ]arge surplus 
to devote to the entertainment of his friends." 

Oliver rather liked the idea that it was a matter of 
surplus energy^ but could not see how any one could 
devote his energies to such monotonous work as he 
had done that day and have any surplus left. 
' "That is right," Pearl continued; "nobody can add 
figures and be a wit at the same time." 

"A very comfortable theory, Pearl," said Mrs. Ark- 
wright. "When anybody says anything wittier than 
you, you know it is because he is not so industrious." 

"Yes," Pearl returned, "wit is not so much a matter 
of inspiration as of surplus energy — of contingent re- 
mainder." And then she turned to her uncle and 
laughed inquiringly, not being quite certain whether 
"contingent remainder" was "good law." 

"The trouble is," Oliver interposed thoughtfully, 
"one man may expend the same energy and still have 
a larger surplus than his neighbor, because he has 
more energy to start with." 

"Of course," Pearl replied in a mock argumentative 
manner, "and on the other hand the Lillpution who 
expends very little may surpass the Brobdingnagian 
who dissipates all. " 

"If my niece plucked some of her nouns before they 
grew so long, it would not be so exhausting to her 
surplus," said Mr. Whitford. 

Then they all looked at one another and laughed 
as though in recognition of the fact that they were 
having a discussion, there still seeming to be a popu- 
lar superstition that in the mixed society of men and 
women discussion is oiit of place. 

•'I suppose," Mr. Whitford began, turning to Oli- 
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ver seriously, "that the whole question of success in 
life depencjs on this point we are discussing. Every 
man should concentrate all his energies on his life's 
work. It is very rare that a man engaged in one oc- 
cupation is able to accomplish much with his surplus 
energy." 

He had taken a greater interest in Oliver than in 
any young man whom he had ever known. There was 
a magnetism in his innocent and sanguine hopes; but 
as, with the eye of life's experience, he studied Oli- 
ver's, future, he feared that he could see him buried 
in a Capitol clerkship — his energies wasted ; his blaz- 
ing hopes, cinders and ashes. 

Oliver was too quick to fail to appreciate the 
argument, and he thought of the old watchman who 
had lived to see the red coals turn to gray. 

"It is lamentable," Pearl suggested, "that Uncle 
Mort could not have a family of children to practice 
on. 

"Is Mort your name?" Oliver inquired. 

"You are no friend of mine until you call me *Mort.' 
It is not exactly my 'proper nanie,'. so to speak, but 
it is my 'common name.' Several years ago some of 
my friends began calling me *01d Mortality; ' not, I 
suppose, because I was particularly Puritanical, or, 
like the character immortalized by Sir Walter Scott, 
in the habit of chipping grave-stones, or of a partic- 
ularly grave nature; but for several generations I had 
been *on the turf,' and there was no immediate pros- 
pect of my ever being under it. Being a single man, 
I seemed likely to wander through the cemeteries of 
many generations yet to come." 

"And they were too lazy to say 'Old Mortality' and 
called you 'Mort'?" Mrs. Arkwright suggested. 
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"Yes, you see uncle is an interesting philological 
relic," said Pearl. 

"Speaking of relics and gravestones, what do you 
think of Mr. Madmire?" Mort inquired. 

Oliver liked that way of putting it, but he had not 
yet settled to what geological age the gentleman in 
question belonged. 

"He belongs to some agfe," Mort continued, "where 
the strong animals devoured the weak, and the zo6- 
logical conscience thought it was all right. He is not 
hypocritical about it. He is simply the result of his 
circumstances. His ideas fit him like his boot with 
the wire cage. Without imagination, and hence with- 
out sympathy, he was for years placed in a position 
where even sympathetic men have become selfish. 
As Mr. Villars' agent he was obliged to array him- 
self against the discontent of the poor. He has be- 
come irritated that 'hands' are not as easily managed 
as cogs and shuttles. Somehow, you know, you can't 
regulate passions quite in the way you can pulleys. 
As our American humorist says, 'Any man can set a 
clock; it takes a genius to set a hen.* Well, Mr. 
Madmire is not a genius, and he has become preju- 
diced against hens. But it would be as reasonable to 
ask the River Rapid to change its course as Mr. Mad- 
mire the current of his prejudice. Both take the course 
environment and habit have marked out for them." 

As Mort finished speaking there was one of those 
sudden transformations of the twilight when in a second 
of time one can say, "I saw it grow darker." Pearl 
and Oliver were the first to notice it, and their atten- 
tion wandered a little, though unnoticeably, from 
Mort's closing words. All were under its influence 
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now, and each seemed so full that it was a time far 
re very. There was poetry in the thought that they 
were all together and conversing in a way — that mind 
was communicating with mind, though in perfect si- 
lence. Only an exclamation was uttered now and 
then. They seemed to be living in some other world. 
Rapidly and more rapidly came the advancing dark. 
At last, though the forms of each could be easily dis- 
tinguished, the faces were hardly visible. Now and 
then Mort's face would glow as he took a long puff 
at his cigar. Then Oliver's would do the same. But 
on their faces were pictured only happiness and con- 
tent. 

. Oliver thought of the life he had left behind him 
in the little college town, the old songs and the old 
boys, the^old stairway, the campus and the games. 
He had begun life now! And his mother, with the 
same picture as vividly in her mind, was reflecting the 
same thoughts, revolving the same hopes. 

PearJ was dreaming too, as her fingers softly swept 
the wires, and her mind drifted with the music to her 
childhood home. She remembered how her father 
played the, same guitar so many years ago. Often, 
when a very little girl, she had sat in twilights such 
as this, and he had sung the songs her mother used 
to love — ^he mother whose life was sacrificed in giving 
her to him. And then, when still a little girl, she had 
seen the light of her father's life fading from her; she 
had sat by his bedside in twilights such as this and 
drr.wn the same soft melodies from this guitar. And 
then, when she became the little mistress of her 
uncle's lonely home, it was this guitar which could 
best awake the echoes of the past. As she listened to it 
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now she thought of another light that had recently gone 
out, and on the wings of music her soul went out to 
fatherless little* Moll ie. 

Was Mort dreaming too? People would have laughed 
at the thought of his being serious. He had the refu- 
tation of being a joker. But as he sat leaning against 
the railing of the porch and listening to the melodies 
from the guitar, he blew the smoke from his cigar 
upward; and through it watched the stars. 

The moon had been rising, though hidden from 
them by the Capitol, which stood out like a great 
black shadow on the sky. It all made a peculiar im- 
pression on Oliver and his mother, who had lived in 
a small village; but it was a picture which filled the 
soul with poetry and hope. Then they indulged in 
those universal reflections about the beauties of Na- 
ture, the pleasures of meditation; and Mort and Oliver 
had a good deal to say about tobacco as a giver of 
perfect peace and its wondrous power to lift the soul 
upon its sacred incense to the sky. 

At last in their own little parlor Oliver sat on the 
arm of his mother's chair and commenced to tell her 
about the events of the past two days. 

The room was only partly settled. A new rug bought 
that day was on the floor; but nearly all the chairs 
they owned were packed in this room, and pictures 
stood up against them. Still the room seemed very 
much like home. The chairs were the old chairs, and 
the pictures were the Christmas presents which he 
had for two or three years been buying his mother 
with money earned tutoring in college. 

"Do you know, little mutter y** he said playfully, 
"how much young John White and his mother made 
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me think of the way we used to be? They were study- 
ing Latin together." 

Several years before, when they studied German to- 
gether, Oliver called her ^'mutter' playfully, and it 
had now become the dearest word by which he ever 
addressed her. 

"Just the way my knabe and his mutter used to 
study German," she answered, as all the happy mem- 
ories leaped to her eyes and sparkled there. 

"Yes, and I wanted to tell young John how thank- 
ful he ought to be for such a mother," kissing his 
own mother by way of emphasis. 

"And I would like to tell his mother," she said, 
"how proud she will some time be of her boy." 

**I had a long talk with the old watch," OliVcr 
said. 

"What did my knabe tell him?" 

"Well, rather he had a long talk with me," Oliver 
answered, laughing. "He thinks politics, especially 
the Capitol, a bad thing for a young man. Pearl says 
that thirty years ago he was the leader of the Senate, 
with an ambition to go to Congress. Now he is only a 
watch. But I know /shall succeed." 

He rose, put his hands in his pockets, took them 
out, went to another chair, sat down on it sidewise, 
get up and repeated: "I know I shall succeed." He 
went to the back of his mother's chair, and taking 
her face in his hands, repeated, "I know I shall. I — " 
He looked down into her eyes and added, "Well, if I 
don't, it isn't because I haven't the most self-sacrific- 
ing mother who ever lived." 

"And a mother," she answered, drawing his face 
down to her, "who has infinite faith in her boy." 
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This was the first time they had been alone since 
her arrival, arxi it seemed that Oliver could not talk 
fast enough to tell her all she was so eager to know. 
She listened anxiously to his description of the office; 
of Mr. Madmire and Mr. Snyder, and laughed heartily 
at his mimicry of the manners of those gentlemen. 
She insisted on having Mr. Snyder's speech about the 
"finger of scorn" repeated. She was disappointed, too, 
in the Supreme Court; but would they not wake up 
when Oliver went there to speak? Well ! 

Oliver had all of his mother's ambition and impulse^ 
and much of her strength of will ; but always having 
depended on her, and not having personally had the 
same struggle, he lacked her self-reliant patience, and 
without her constant inspiration he might have become 
exasperated by difficulties which only stimulated her. 
Unable to bear the yoke of tjTanny, he would become 
rebellious. He was an unsubdued, unsteady man — one 
of those whose futures, either for good or ill, are so 
completely under the control of their environment. 
His superabundant energy must find an outlet : whether 
to bless or curse the world, depended on the channel 
into which it should be turned. 

With their broad ambitions both abominated 
meanness, whether in individuals or society, audit 
was with passionate interest that Mrs. Arkwright list- 
ened to Oliver's vivid account of the thrilling scenes 
of the night before. "Noble girl, " she repeated fondly 
when ha mentioned Pearl's kindness and sympathy; 
and Oliver, who had never been in the society of 
young ladies, \Vas much pleased to know that his 
mother shared his reverence for Pearl. When, how- 
ever, he had much more to say in her praise, and his 
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mother inquired in her frank way if he were in love, 
Oliver laughed with genuine enjoyment at an idea so 
ludicrous. 

Yes, it was thorougly genuine ! He had always looked 
upon love as something like a battle in which one 
belligerent found his or her "match," won a victory 
over the obstinate party and thus made a "conquest." 
He thought it no figure of speech that hostile 
armies and lovers both spoke of an "engagement." 
Strange as it may appear, it really seemed to him that 
Pearl was too sweet-tempered and kind for him to 
love; He thought of her as one who should be the 
object of reverence rather than of passion, and it was 
in perfect candor that he told his mother he could no 
more fall in love with Pearl than he could with his 
own sister.. Oh, but they were splendid friepds! Ah! 
yes, very dear friends — Platonic friends! 

It was very late when mother and son finally entered 
the hall to go to their own rooms; and they looked at 

zh other a little surprised as they saw the light still 

ining in Pearl's room, through the partly open door. 

Fatherless little Mollie will'find her burden lighter 
when she reads the loving words which thou art writ- 
ing. Pearl! The world will be less dreary to hier then, 
and to her sorrowing little heart thy words will carry 
cheer, such cheer as only souls like thine can give, 
dear Pearl! And she will sit upon her mother's knee 
and they will weep and read together the letter which 
thou art writing now with scalding tears! And the}' 
will' think of thee as standing on the bridge with him, 
and they will see the moon's reflections in the water 
underneath, and they will have more hope then of 
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that "love in heaven" from having seen and felt "its 
wavering image here"! 

The money thou art sending will seem like Heav- 
en's blessing to them, thoughtful, generous Pearl! 
and as they taste the bread it buys, and as they place 
thy flowers upon the poor cheap coffin lid, they will 
invoke God's benediction on thy life, dear Pearl! 

Hide not those copious, gushing tears of living sym- 
pathy; for this would be a sad, sad world without 
them, precious Pearl! 



CHAPTER VI. 

'*A mournful wind across the landscape flies. 
And the wide atmosphere is full of sighs."— Bryant. 

Nature was about to close [its work for the year; 
and Oliver Arkwright was about to close his work for 
the day. 

Nearly two months remained before the "death of 
the old year" could occur; but Mother Earth — thought- 
ful old dame — had already put away her sowing, or- 
dered her trees to leave off, and told her winged chil- 
dren to turn tail and fly for their lives, that Father 
Time might find her well prepared. 

So it was a half hour before the electric bell would 
"ring out" the day's work in the Labor Bureau; but, 
like Mother Earth, the clerks seemed perfectly pre- 
pared. Only the statistician ever worked a minute 
over time, and he was a joke. 

Father Time had sent old Boreas on ahead, and it 
was blowing great guns outside.* Mr. Madmire was 
working up a little squall inside. 

"Yes, Mr. Arkwright," the chief was saying in his 
usual peppery manner, "this country suits me yery 
well. I don't care to go abroad or import any of your 
bomb-slingers over here. Everybody seems happy. 
We were never before so wealthy a nation as now." 

"Ill fares the land," Oliver hinted good-naturedly, 
"where wealth accumulates and men decay." 

67 
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"Men decay?" And Mr. Madmire's lantern jaw 
looked more Madmirable than usual. "Men decay? 
The poorest man in this city has advantages the richest 
didn't have a century ago, — electric lights, gas-works, 
water- works. " 

"Advantages which the wealthy farmer doesn't en- 
joy to-day. Is* the poor citizen, therefore, the best off?" 
Oliver retorted quickly. "The nineteenth century slave 
enjoys many inventions not enjoyed by the eighteenth 
century farmer. Does this prove that it is a fine thing 
to be a slave?" 

"Well," exclaimed the chief, "we have statistics now 
proving that wages are increasing." 

The statistician raised his eyes. Perhaps it was the 
magic word "statistics" which revived him. At any 
rate he interrupted: 

"It should be stated, though, Mr. Madmire, that 
these statistics are the ststtements of the employers, 
and that the statements of employes show exactly the 
reverse. " 

"You seem," said Mr. Madmire, "to have filled your 
head so full of statistics that you had to take your 
brains out." (Mr. Madmire*s head was like a cobweb, 
— caught only the things it wanted.) "I don't call 
what they say statistics." 

"Why?" 

"Because they lie. If your statistics tell the truth, 
I'll believe 'em; if they don't, I won't." 

How can you tell whether they tell the truth?" 
'By common sense." 

The statistician buried himself again, but Oliver 
said: 

"The same statistics that you believe in, Mr. Mad- 
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mire, the statements of the employers, show that one 
workman in every twelve is idle the entire year, and 
' that in the majority of occupations in the State the 
earnings of the head of the family are not sufficient to 
support the family without the additional earnings of 
wife and children." 

"Well, what of it?" Mr. Madmire replied. "Why 
shouldn't they work? Are the women any better than 
the men? They have a stomach, appetite and ali- 
mentary canal, I believe. Are they to be supported 
without work, I would like to know?" 

"Our Saxon ancestors settled that," Mr. Snyder be- 
gan, brandishing his hand; but as Mr. Madmire kept 
right on talking, Mr. Snyder settled back in his chair 
and put his hands in his pockets, feeling that he had 
missed a great opportunity. 

"I'll tell you what, Mr. Arkwright," Mr. Madmire 
continued, as his mouth twitched nervously; "la- 
borers would be better off if they had more work." 
I agree with you," Oliver interposed. 
Man lives," snarled the chief, pettishly overlooking 
Oliver's meaning, "man lives by labor, sir." 

"Yes, his own labor or some other man's labor," 
Oliver retorted. 

"Well, what of it?" Malthus said impatiently. "The 
big fishes eat the little ones. It seems to be a law of 
nature. " 

"Then you mean," Oliver hastily and emphatically 
began, "that when the 'sucker' plants its little fins 
in the crab's back and makes the crab support it, it 
simply shows its good sense. So does the human 
parasite who earns his living by the sweat of some 
other man's brow." 
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"Put it any way you like," said Mr. Madmire with 
a cunning leer. "Pm not God Almighty. That's the 
way he seems to have arranged things." 
jjj "Scientists tell us," said Oliver, "that big red ants 
make slaves of little black ants about half their size. 
The little slaves have to produce enough food to sup- 
port themselves and the big red ants, their aristocratic 
masters. When Solomon sent the sluggard to the 
ant, I suppose he meant the aristocratic sluggards for 
red ants, and the ordinary tramps for black ants." 

"Put it any waj^ you like, Mr. Arkwright. So long 
as some men are more strong and cunning than others, 
the shrewd will take advantage of the weak." 

"Strong! cunning! shrewd!" Oliver exclaimed in a 
voice passionate but not above his usual tone. "Brutes 
fight for a wife. The strong animal gets married; the 
weak animal gets killed. But when a man kills his 
rival, he goes to the penitentiary. What is cunning 
among brutes, we call crime. Why, the very object 
of society is to do away with that mad struggle for 
existence which we find among animals, and to give, 
instead, protection to all in their equal rights. The 
love of country is not so much the love of its woods 
and hills as the thought that its power is as mighty and 
sweeping as the blasts from its mountains, and that 
its great protecting arm reaches wherever its rivers 



run. " 



Oliver was excited. It seemed that he had never 
before thought so clearly, and he could not tell how 
his thoughts came to him so rapidly now. Pearl was 
rather surprised at his impetuosity, but felt a deep 
interest in all he was saying. Mr. Madmire twisted 
about. He had been in the habit of taking other peo- 
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pie by storm, and it was not easy to adjust his bat- 
teries to a defense. Mr. Snyder rocked in his chair. 
He knew it would come to this — had told his wife so. 
Mrs. Snyder would certify to it on oath. Mr. Snyder 
was also adjusting ^/x batteries; but they were very 
heavy guns, and it took time. However, Oliver had 
paced the length of the room only once when Mr. Sny- 
der sounded his tocsin : 

"I beg to differ with you, sir. I deny what you say 
in totOy sir. I will put you in a dilemma, on either 
horn of which you are impaled. My first proposition 
is that government is good, or else it is not. I am 
willing to stand by that proposition, sir. I don't 
equivocate. It is my ultimatum. I — I — am ready to 
stake my reputation upon it. If government is good 
and beneficial and — and good, then yoiir fault-finding 
is in bad taste, sir, and — and bad. Jf you think gov- 
ernment is bad, then, by the Eternal, sir, you place 
yourself among those who would overthrow the bul- 
warks of — our bulwarks, I say. " 

"You don't" — Oliver began, when Mr. Snyder ex- 
claimed very slowly : 

"Wait! wait! wait, I say! 'A fool uttereth all his 
mind, but a wise man keepeth it till afterwards.'" 

"All right, go on; mine will keep," Oliver retorted. 

"What is that? I don't know that I understand you, 
sir," returned Mr. Snyder, bristling up. "I don't know 
whether you have a right to treat my opinions in this 
manner, sir, or not. They are sacred to me. A man 
better be careful how he does. But as I was saying 
— I — the law can do no wrong — to give the translation 
of a Latin maxim, sir." (Mr. Snyder's only regret was, 
as he afterwards told Mrs. Snyder, that he had forgot- 
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ten the original.) "We do need a government — the 
Constitution of our fathers; and what the law says is 
right, is right; and what the law says is wrong, is 
wrong. " 

"Ah!" Oliver replied, "we are not expected to move 
any faster than the national conscience, eh? Chattel 
slavery is illegal, hence it is wrong. If you can make 
a slave of a man under the forms of law, it is all right. 
To be able to pick a man's pockets legally is one of 
the fine arts. You can not eat your fellow man be- 
cause the law would punish you; but it is all right to 
devour his labor, because the law cannot stop you. 
'Before you can tell whether in a given instance it is 
right or wrong to steal, you must consult the revised 
statutes. To do wrong and not get caught at it is a 
right. No!" he cried, quickly turning from his sar- 
castic expression to one of indignation, "the law has 
no right to do wrong; and just so far as men may rob 
their fellows under the forms of law, so far as the 
weak are not protected in the enjoyment of their inal- 
ienable rights, just so far government is a failure and 
civilization a farce."" 

"Ah! ha!" It was Mr. Madmire whosawhis chance, 
arid his eye gleamed, "you are an anarchist, sir." 

Mr. Snyder rocked in his chair and said with a 
smile of oratorical triumph: "I knew I could force 
you to it, sir." As he said to Mrs. Snyder that night, 
"The dilemma did it." 

"Rather," said Oliver, turning on Mr. Madmire, 
"you are the anarchist who would let the strong de- 
vour the weak, who would destroy all government 
and make society a jungle for wild beasts. I am not 
an anarchist. Anarchy of all kinds is an exhibition 
of weakriess." 
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"I warn you, sir," said Mr. Madmire, letting his 
lantern jaw hang out as a sort of danger signal, "that 
such explosions as this are poor policy." 

"And I warn you," Oliver retorted, "that it is poor 
policy to sit on the safety valve of popular discontent 
and swear there is no steam." 

"Well, it is very unfortunate, Mr. Arkwright, that, 
with your position in this bureau, you entertain these 
views. " 

Mr. Snyder smiled to hear this. It was just what 
he had been thinking for some time. He was sharp 
enough to have learned long ago that the way to har- 
monize with Mr. Madmire was to sing the same tune. 

He sat back in his chair and exclaimed: "It is all 
bosh, gentlemen; essential bosh!" without any defi- 
nite reference to any particular part of the discussion. 

"Whir-r-r-r-r-la, " went the electric bell, screeching 
a little harsher than usual, as though to give those 
inside warning of the hurricane without. 

The clerks went through the usual course of putting 
away papers, stretching, removing spectacles, taking 
down hats, and saying good-night — all of which had 
become about as automatic as breathing. The statis- 
tician came to Oliver's desk and repeated the same 
conversation with which he had favored that young 
gentleman every night since the previous June. 

"How are you progressing with your law studies, 
Mr. Arkwright?" 

"So, so." 

"Think you will be admitted before long?" 

"Well, it is a hard job. " 

"Tedious work, is it?" 

"A little. " 
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"Well, I hope you will have a pleasant evening. I 
have a longer walk than you." 

Thus, having exhausted his "surplus energy," as 
Pearl would say, he moved away. 

As Pearl left with the others she saw that Oliver's 
face was feverish and an unnatural glow was in his 
eye. He said that he had a letter to write, and was 
soon left alone. 

As he sat back in his chair and looked out of the 
window at the moving clouds, and listened to the 
howling of the winds, he did not wonder that the an- 
cients, to whom all the forces of nature seemed alive, 
should speak of the wind as the howling, whining mes- 
senger dog of death. How like the wail of lost ambi- 
tion was every moan! Then a stronger blast, shaking 
and rattling the heavy windows, — then a moment's 
calm, as though Nature herself were gasping for 
breath! Another blast filling the air with withered 
leaves — how like the faded hopes of June, playthings 
of destiny! 

Why have any hopes? Above all, why have opin- 
ions? That is not the way to achieve political suc- 
cess. Why had he spoken as he had to-day? 

Musing thus, he walked to the window, and his eyes 
fell on the rustic feysats in Capitol Park, where he 
and Pearl had sat so many summer evenings listen- 
ing to the German band across the way. It was there 
she had told him of the struggling poor of Capitol City; 
it was there she had told him of "Little Mollie's" let- 
ters. And when the letter came telling of the little 
brother's death, arid he had given money to be sent 
to little Mollie, with what a heavenly radiance Pearl's 
face had. lighted up! Yes, it was then that there had 
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dawned upon his vision an ambition which was not for 
self; it was she who had fired his soul with sympathy 
for suffering. 

And yet, in the reaction from his rather violent dis- 
cussion to-day, he began to question whether he could 
really do any good in the world with such ideas. He 
was not cowardly, but he remembered what Mr. Mad- 
mire had intimated — that he might lo^e his position. 

And then he began to count on his fingers the num- 
ber of months he had been in the office ; and then the 
number of days — he could count those on his fingers 
too — in which he had really studied law. 

He had studied just enough to know that, with its 
forms, definitions, maxims and exceptions, the law 
was not a very frolicsome recreation after a day of in- 
tellectual drudgery; and he began to see, now, the 
force of what Mort had said about devoting all of 
one's energies to one's life work. 

Governed by the same sudden impulse which con- 
trolled, perhaps too often, his actions, he left the 
office, intending to spend the following two hours at 
the Supreme Court. Passing up the winding stairs 
and around the corridor, he opened the green door, 
and learned for the first time that on this day of the 
week the court was never in session; but the clock 
was there, still ticking away with the industry of all 
plodders. 

Returning, he had gone only a few yards around the 
corridor when some one stepped from the shadow of 
Laocoon and touched his shoulder. 

"Good deal of poetry about this business, ain't there? 
Hump! Jove! Now say," taking Oliver by the coat 
collar and turning him around,* "you see that janitor 
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there, don't you? Look how he sheeps about, will 
you, as though he meant constantly to apologize for 
his existence. He seems to have been created for the 
sole purpose of taking insults, don't he? Yohng man, 
that's the way you will walk when you have been in 
here twenty years, " again turning Oliver quickly 
around. "The old patriot is still struggling with the 
serpents, see? Hump! jovel" And he was gone. 

Oliver stared wildly at the watch, stared wildly at 
LaocoSn and returned to his office in that state of de- 
spondency which only those characters who have am- 
bition but no well-settled purpose in life can under- 
stand. 

Pearl opened the door, and, coming to the side of 
his chair, leaned against his desk. 

"Pearl," he exclaimed, pointing out of the window 
at the moving clouds, "I am in as low spirits to-day 
as the barometer." 

"Why, any boy who will get melancholy after such a 
triumph as that to-day — " She began with an orator- 
ical flourish of her hand, intended to indicate the size 
of his triumph, but he interrupted her: 

"Don't, Pearl! I know, that if I were to search the 
dictionary through I could not find words so dear and 
soothing to me as those which come naturally to your 
lips. Triumph! I do love triumph — you know it — the 
triumph of something good, I trust; but still, what is 
it all worth? What do I amount to here? I am simply 
a cog in a machine — a machine where cogs never turn 
into wheels. In politics there are onerous positions and 
positions of honor, and the most onerous is the least 
honorable. For five months I have come and gone 
to the tune of that monotonous bell; I have compiled 
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the same monotonous answers to the same monotonous 
questions; I have read the same monotonous proof." 
He picked up a proof- sheet from his table and ran 
his eyes across it. "Why, Pearl, it is getting so that 
/the ambition of my life is to find where, some poor 
printer has failed to knock down a quad. See me 
shining here the bright particular star — of this foot 
note! I am getting so that the sight of these galleys 
makes me feel like a galley slave." 

"Your new work," she said with an encouraging 
smile, "compiling the reports of other State bureaus, 
will store your mind with wisdom. You will know 
almost as much about the labor question as Mr. Sny- 
der. " 

Laughing in spite of himself, he answered: "Yet 
what is it all worth? What can one accomplish in 
the world now? The man of independent thought is 
like an independent laborer — he is out of a job." 

"Oliver," she whispered, "if I were a man I would 
rather be as noble and true as you have been to-day; 
I would rather feel free to give my eloquent sympathy 
to the poor and suffering, whose friends, God knows, 
are few enough indeed, than to have all the honor 
and office and flattery that wealth can bu)\ It may 
seem to us at times that selfish wealth rules all; but 
when the great forces of Nature gather for the storm, 
oh, Oliver, it is the man of ideas who makes history! 
And deeper than all else is human sympathy! Oh, it 
is sympathy — eloquent sympathy, such as yours — 
which really moves the world!" 

In the magnetism of her presence there was hope 
and there was peace. 

"Dear Pearl," he said in broken words, "it is all 
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you. It is you who have inspired me with all these 
broader thoughts ; who always make success seem easy. 
When I have the light of your eyes before me I am 
always true to my better self; but ray circle of work 
is so limited: — so much of my time is necessarily 
wasted — you can not blame me for being despondent. " 

"I never blame you, Oliver," she answered with a 
frank and simple earnestness, the depth of which he 
did not understand. "You are despondent because 
you are not in your life's work. It is a despondency 
natural to men who are born to succeed. If you have 
not studied as much as you should in your profession, 
I am to blame, too, for taking too much of your time." 

"No, no! Pearl." 

"Yes, Oliver. They were happy evenings, I know, 
very happy, but it "takes many evenines of hard work 
to be a lawyer, — if — you — ■ 
and your hours are sacred 

He could not answer he 
want to be a lawyer," or 1 
not answer her or the sam 
in his own doubting heart 

He had dreamed too loi 
put it all behind him, ar 
much about the old forms 
seen so much robbery, as 
forms of law; above all, J 
with ambitions for betteri: 
bier, it seemed, than the i 
— that every day the ticki 
grew louder in his ears. 

Like all brilliant young 
flashy rather than a stead; 
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immediate reward in order to do his best work. He 
was no plodder, and he found many things to read 
more fascinating than the law. And yet it seemed to 
him that if he liked the law as he should his life's 
work, he would take more pleasure in its study. 

Still, his boyish hopes were too much a part of his 
life for him to tell these devouring doubts even to 
Pearl. He only answered penitently : 

"Yes, dear sister, I will work harder. I will begin 
soon. I have not so much decision as I should have, 
1 know; but you have so much. Where I have always 
been supported by my dear mother, you have had to 
depend upon yourself, and you are strong. I will 
depend upon you. ^ I will see your face before me, and 
it will make me strong." 

He felt the magnetic pressure of her hand upon his 
and thanked God in his heart for the sweet sense of 
security she gave him. It might have been better 
for him if he could have analyzed his own emotions, 
better if he could have s^een the light, better if he 
could have understood the secret of her potent power ; 
but it was to him only a sweet feeling of security in 
a sister's affectionate sympathy. That this feeling 
was in any way different with her, he never dreamed. 
That he, by some power more magnetic than a broth- 
er's, might attract and carry the sweet confidence of 
this innocent soul out uppn the ocean of his doubts, the 
dangerous waters of his wayward course, he never 
dreamed. 

He rose to his feet, and they stood together watch- 
ing the clouds which were gathering even darker now 
without. He turned from the dismal sqeneand looked 
into her eyes with a brother's fond smile. Then, tak- 
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ing her hands in his, and drawing her closer to him, he 
pressed his lips to hers. He believed it was as inno- 
cent and sacred as a brother's kiss. , It would have 
seemed a sacrilege to her to yield this privilege to 
another; but by the sacred memory of her father, be- 
neath the tender watchfulness of her angel mother, 
she raised her lips to his with the sweet innocence 
of a child. 

Mrs. Arkwright took the same deep and absorbing 
interest in Oliver's account of the discussion which 
she took it! everything which he did. "Let them turn 
him out!" she said, as he sat on an ottoman by her 
feet, in his little library. Let them turn him put! 
Could she not teach? Could he not teach? Did life 
depend upon the Labor Bureau? Were they drift- 
wood? Turn him out I 

It was a stagnant life at best, — a barren waste of 
energy. Now he would study law more zealously and 
steadily, and he would get admitted soon, and he 
would leave when they would beg to keep him. 

Turn him out ! 

Change his views to fit the fashion plate? A fashion 
set by Lanternjaws? The time would come when men 
who tried to domineer to-day would bow to his ideas. 

Turn him out! 

More daring and true than he had felt for some 
time, yet still postponing the doubt in his heart about 
the law, Oliver walked to the little window, and his 
eyes unconsciously wandered to the remorseless clock 
in the city tower. He read above the dial the motto : 
"Carpedtem," — Seize the day. 

With an uneasy movement he turned his eyes toward 
the great dome pointing skyward, defiant of the clouds 
that threatened and the winds that raged. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"Society is like a large piece of frozen water, and skating well is the great art 
of social life." — Letitia Ejlizabeth Landon. 

The newspapers announced that it would be the 
most brilliant social event of the season; and as Mayor 
Villars had just added the final kink to his cu^ly 
hair, there seemed no reason why it should not. His 
daughter Ilva had recently returned from Europe, 
where she had been sent immediately after her moth- 
er's-death; and, as a kind father, Mr. Villars felt that 
he owed such parties as this to her. Then, too, his 
deep religious nature told him that it was "not good 
for man to be alone," and that he owed it to society 
to be prepared to again bestow his hand and name 
on some worthy woman who could truly appreciate the 
honor. , 

But for more than any other reason, the mayor 
made this party because of the deep interest he had 
in Capitol City. It was toward the close of January 
now; the legislature had but recently convened, and 
Mr. Villars strongly suspected that at the next session 
he himself would be called upon to sit as one of the 
members from Capitol City. Not, of course, that he had 
apy personal ambition ; but there was some legislation 
which he would like to see accomplished, because it 
would be good for the city. 

With this in view, he had recently purchased all the 
farming land lying along the outskirts of the city, and 
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divided it up into lots and large parks. Except the 
one park in front of the Capitol, there were no other 
places of public resort in the city. The city should 
be extended; it should be made more beautiful; the 
legislature should have enough State pride to appro- 
priate at least a half million dollars to the improving 
and beautifying of these parks and drives, that visitors 
to Capitol City might see something here to remind 
them of the greatness and glory of their State.* 

Of course it was unfortunate that he owned all the 
lots adjoining these parks and along these drives, be- 
cause this would enable the fault-finding to say that 
he did it all just to put money in his own pocket; but 
his zeal lor the welfare of the city was so intense that 
he was willing to suffer personal abuse for the public 
good. Owning the lots himself, it would be easier 
to get the appropriation from the next legislature. 
One thing, he would arouse the patriotic interest of 
the legislature in Capitol City — the great fireside of 
the State — if he" had to give a lot near the park to 
every member! This session was a good time to make 
friends, and such receptions were a good way. The 
invitation list was as nearly unanimous as it could 
be, including about all the social and political influ- 
ence in the city. 

So far as the reception was in honor of his daugh- 
ter's return, that young lady accepted it as her due. • 
Flattered all her life, it had become apart of her life; 
and though her dark face always wore a brilliant flush, 
it was seldom that any kind of flattery made Ilva 
blush. Taught by her father that hers was a "charmed 
life," she always refused to hear about the sufferings 
of others, — it was so disagreeable, and Miss Ilva al- 
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ways made it a plan to shun everything disagreeable. 
She had never studied much, although she knew a 
little about theaters and plays, had read some novels 
and had picked up enough random facts not to seem 
ignorant. But hard study was disagreeable, and books 
beyond her depth she declared "stupid." Still she 
was a woman of much natural energy and brilliance. 
Without that outlet for this energy which some women 
find in sympathy, others in books, she had studied 
how to be beautiful; and in this school she had been 
a painstaking student. This narrow but brilliant girl's 
proud heart had never been touched by the love of 
any man. She loved all men in a certain way. She 
Enjoyed her influence over them. She liked to provoke 
their admiration, and then show them of how little 
importance it was to her. Taught to be unsympa- 
thetic, she demanded homage rather than love; and 
yet by nature she was imaginative and impulsive. 

Ilva took a place by her father's side. Graceful and 
rather tall (she was a few inches taller than her father), 
of supple movement, with heavy black eyelashes over- 
hanging dazzling black eyes, she needed not the neck- 
lace of diamonds to make the picture a striking one. 
And yet an experienced observer might have seen that 
for a moment the expression of her face was not that 
of a woman entirely satisfied with herself and the 
world. She experienced that half faint feeling which 
is so often indicative of unsatisfied longing. 

But as yet such feeling was only an undercurrent 
in her life. With the arrival of the first guest, her 
black eyes, which were at once both radiant and in- 
tent, flashed like diamonds. 

Oliver, who was still drifting along at the Labor 
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Bureau and in a sea of doubts about the law, was 
among those who were invited, and for several days 
this invitation filled his soul with an undefined hope. 
He thought of the splendor of society, and he had an 
undefined idea that it would be a great advantage to 
him to meet so many legislators and politicians, — 
never having met many legislators and politicians. 

He was somewhat in doubt what he ought to say at 
first; but as he entered with a large number of others 
who were "in the same boat," he managed to hold 
his course by Mr. Villars in perfect safety, which he 
had previously regiafded as a kind of Scylla-and- 
Charybdis thing to do, and even passed Miss Ilva, 
who looked to him like a whole island of sirens, with 
perfect nonchalance. And then, just as he began drift- 
ing aimlessly past a group of beautiful women (so 
they all seemed, at least to him, to-night), with a 
vague sense that the air was filled with the breath of 
roses and orchestral harmonies, he was hailed and 
taken in tow by Mrs. Snyder. 

He did not have at this minute anything particular 
on his mind; and when a man is in that condition 
Mrs. Snyder is just the person to converse with; for, 
as Mort had previously told Oliver, it was not neces- 
sary at such places to express any ideas, but only, 
like the "supers" on the stage, to appear to the audi- 
ence to be having an interesting conversation. 

"Oh, Mr. Oliver," she began (this was a form of 
address which she particularly liked because it seemed 
both dignified and familiar), "I fear I have mortally 
wounded a dear friend. I was talking with the Govj 
ernor, and I criticised a certain passage in his mes- 
sage, and it seemed tp make him uneasy, I know he 
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did not like it, and I fear that I was too sarcastic; 
but I was a Bonner before I was married, and I pre- 
sume you have heard how the Bonners were noted 
for their sarcasm and their wit." Oliver had. not, but 
was glad to be informed of it. "Now, Mri Snyder is 
not that way. He is profound rather than brilliant. 
I would not disparage him at all, but — well, he is not 
a Bonner. Then, too, he is a man." 

Oliver had "always supposed so. " 

"However, I never expect to find another husband 
like Mr. Snyder. I worry about his health some; but 
I doubt if I should ever marry again. I might, but I 
don't think I should. Mr. Snyder used to say, *Wl\en 
little Winnie looks at a* man, he might as well make 
up his mind to love her on the spot.* I told him it 
must be because his little Winnie had such winning 
ways. But really I thought it quite a compliment, 
because I knew that when James /. Snyder formed an 
opinion it was a deliberate one." 

Mort noticed Mrs. Sjiyder uncorking her divine 
afflatus (as he afterward expressed it to Oliver), and 
as Oliver -wore about the most absent-minded expres- 
sion he had ever seen outside of an idiot asylum, he 
resolved to rescue him. 

"Ah, Mrs. Snyde?:, I am glad to see that you know 
my young friend. You will find him an interesting 
young man, but he has a little too much divine afHatus 
about him." 

"Oh, Mr. Oliver," Mrs. Snyder began with rapture, 
"are you an idealist? I am, pure and simple." 

"Now, if 1 called you pure and simple," Mort inter- 
rupted radiantly, "you wouldn't like it." 

"Oh, you practical man; you can't stand* with Mr. 
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Oliver and me on the threshold of the great abysmal 
•realm where the soul expands. To' us the psychical 
is as real as the physical. Don't you ever think about 
such things, Mr. Mort?" 

"I never think. It gives me the headache. It is 
a habit I have formed never to think." 

"But don't you ever experience one of those inward 
acts of soul? Don't you ever listen to the disembod- 
ied soul of harmony?" 

"Yes, I rather like that, but it is nicer when you 
embody it in a tune. I hope you will sing to-night." 

"Possibly," she answered modestly. 

"Do you sing?" Oliver asked. 

"Does she sing? Young man, I am ashamed of you, " 
Mort replied in mock amazement. "Why, Mrs. Snyder 
has been one of omx prima donnas for forty years." 

"At a time," she said, "when Mr. Mort was being 
declined by our city belles," blindly trying to turn 
the laugh on him. "Tell us, Mr. Mort, is it a pleas- 
urable sensation to be declineii so much?" 

"Oh, if it comes to a question of grammar," he re- 
plied, "I think I would rather be declined ^han con- 
jugate dy — that is, as a reductio ad absurdum. But, 
Oliver, I forgot to say that Pearl is looking for you 
in the library." 

The next hour and a half seemed to Oliver about as 
dizzy as a game of "blind man's buff." From the new 
member who had visionary schemes of regulating 
everything, all of which he was very sanguine about 
passing, and all of which would regenerate the world 
(in which Oliver took as much interest as could be 
expected of a young man who had his eyes on the 
beautiful Miss Villars), to a genial theatrical young 
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attorney who had nothing to say about the law, but 
very much to say about the unusual attractions dur- 
ing the coming winter at the different theaters and 
of his friend Billie Maddock's recent triumph in 
Shakespearian parts; from the near-sighted profes- 
sor, whom the boys called "Genesis," who stood very 
close to Oliver and drew him into a discussion of 
rocks (which Oliver carried on as well as could be ex- 
pected of a young man who had his eyes on Miss Vil- 
lars), to the wealthy Mr. Wines, who also put his faith 
in "rocks'* (but of a different sort), who seemed to 
have a 'peculiar way of constantly smiling with his 
eyelids, who enthused over nothing, saw a sordid mo- 
tive in everything, and, though only six years older 
than Oliver, was already pointed to as a "shrewd busi- 
ness man" who was making his way in the world; 
from the young lady who was surprised that she had 
known Oliver only ten minutes and it seemed as 
though they had "been acquainted a lifetime, didn't 
it?" to the young lady who thought it must be so 
nice to be engaged to three or four youths at once; 
from the young lady who said he was rather "swift" 
and she had never smoked a cigarette, but would like 
to if she dared, to the blonde young lady who listened 
so attentively and had what Sidney Smith would call 
"delightful flashes of silence" (which, carried too far, 
however, are likely to flash in the pan)-*— all seemed 
to Oliver about as intangible as the shadows reflected 
from the long paneled mirrors. It was strange, too, 
how often the beautiful Miss Villars did seem to get 
reflected in those mirrors. She seemed to stare him 
in the face from every glass — only to vanish into air, 
like the dawn goddess of mythology as soon as seen 
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by her solar lover. Yes, she was very beautiful, almost 
wickedly beautiful, it seemed to him as he caught 
occasional glimpses of her flushed face and flashing 
black eyes shaded by the long black eyelashes. 

Another thing that confused Oliver a good deal was 
the manner in which the shadows of Mr. Villars and 
Pearl seemed to get mixed up. He was not at all 
pleased that this pompous little man, whom he cordially 
disliked, should be so attentive to his dear sister. If 
he was trying to boy a wife, Pearl ought to let him 
know that she was not so easily sold, that js all. 
Nevertheless, Oliver was not at all displeased when 
the daughter of that pompous little man said to him 
with a pretty toss of her head: 

■'You have not been very attentive to me to-night, 
Mr. Arkwright," 

, "It made'me feel like a nihilist, though, to see 
others monopolize you," he answered, with a good 
deal of truth. 

"Well, I will forgive you, because you have been 
quite attentive to my shadow in the mirrors. Ha! 
ha! Mr. Arkwright." 

What! Had she noticed it? How cowardly to flirt 
with a girl to her back! However, Oliver managed 
to reply, blushing a little: 

"I supposed young ladies never looked in mirrors." 

"They do not unless they are good-looking," she 
answered, "or unless they think they are. You do not 
know how vain I am, Mr. Arkwright. There is only 
one way you can please me, and that is to constantly 
flatter me," 

Oliver suspected that she was telling the truth, llva 
understood that to frankly confess her faults was the 
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way to seem perfectly faultless. When she bragged 
about being artful, people would sa}^ "How artless!" 
Did she say she was deceitful, she was artificial, her 
firiends would say, "How frank, open-hearted and nat- 
ural!" Did she insist that flattery was her "staff of 
life," "Ah, you little joker," they would say, "prec- 
ious little you care for such a staff, "—so careful are 
people not to be deceived. . 

Yet Ilva was hardly a conscious hypocrite. She 
certainly took a good deal of genuine delight in slan- 
dering herself in this way. 

Oliver offered to take his oath to all the agreeable 
things she would select. 

"The first and most agreeable," she answered, with 
perfect frankness, "will be Mr. Arkwright's desire to 
accompany Miss Villars to the hall above and dance 
with her the first time. " 

Yes, there it was! That little college town where 
he had lived! He had never learned to dance, and 
he had to tell her so. 

"Oh, but anybody can dance a quadrille. I will lead 
you through it all right, and we will get in a set with 
those you know." 

She was too self-willed and beautiful to be denied 
anything, and, besides, just at this point Mr. Wines 
stopped to ask her for her company to the ball-room ; 
but she Kad "just promised Mr. Arkwright, " and there 
seemed to be no escape. 

Mr. Wines bowed and smiled in a way which 
seemed to convey the idea that Oliver was an entirely 
unnecessary addition to the population of Capitol 
City. 

There was the music and the order to salute. That 
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was not hard; and taking Miss Ilva's hand and going 
across — that was easy enough (though Oliver at first 
• intended to come back on the same side on which he 
went across). Indeed, none of it was so hard as Oli- 
ver expected, until he was told to balance.. He never 
knew before that he was made of wire and hung on 
rusty hinges. Yes, he knew it, he balanced like a steel 
yard. Then why should he be told to swing on the 
corner, and why did he turn so quickly and rush into 
the arms of the young lady who thought he was 
"swift," as though he were bound to prove it? And 
what did she mean when she' remarked that he was 
just as graceful as an old dancer? And why did she 
tell him afterward that he would be a good dancer if 
there were not quite so many steps to take? 

The quadrille over, Miss Ilva expressed Mr. Ark- 
Wright's wish as well as her own to have some punch, 
Down the long hall into a cool, quiet little room in 
the rear of the house, where panting dancers were 
forgotten, and not a sound was heard. 

Yes there was! 

"Hark,** he exclaimed, "I heard some one cry, — as 
though for help." 

"It was the wind.'* 

"No, listen!" 

"Really, Mr. Arkwright, does so little punch affect 
you in this way? So under the control of spirits that 
you hear spirit raps? In a minute more you will see 
snakes. ** 

"No," he laughed, forgetting about the imagined 
cry, "your dancing with me produced temporary in- 
sanity." 

She laughed triumphantly at his discomfiture. "Don't 
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you wish you could waltz with me? But Mr. Wines 
would like to, so I must take you from this flowing 
bowl. " • 

Oliver noticed in her dancing with Mr. Wines what 
he had noticed before during the evening: She turned 
the same flushed face and dazzling eyes on each ad- 
mirer, talked to each with the s^ine fierce challenge, 
with the same intimate, independent lack of formality. 
This made it exciting for the one with whom she was 
talking, and certainly made it exciting for any one 
of a jealous disposition who was standing by. Oli- 
ver would have denied that, he was experiencing any 
jealousy; but, not taking any pleasure ifi watching 
Miss Ilva in the arms. of Mr. Wines, and not exactly 
appreciating the way the "swift" young lady laughed 
and tossed her head every time she passed him, he 
soon left the hall for the drawing-room below. 

Turning his eyes toward a corner of the room where 
Mr. Villars, Mr. Madmire, two senators and a lawyer 
seemed to be telling stories, Oliver saw Mort join the 
group from the other side, and he directed his steps 
to the same place. 

Since his discussion with Mr. Madmire the previ- 
ous November, they had, by silent consent, rather 
shunned the industrial problem; and Oliver was quite 
surprised to have that gentleman greet him with an 
ugly leer, which was his way of laughing, arid in the 
following words : 

"Now, here is an illustration of your story, Senator. 
I expect Mr. Arkwright will develop into a fire-eat- 
ing agitator yet. He has all the qualifications, — a ready 
tongue, as well as a Stomach, appetite and alimentar)' 
canal. " 
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Oh, how it grated! It is no wonder that Oliver's 
nervous system suddenly became strung at a very high 
tension. However, he managed to smile politely, 
though his face flushed. Mr. Villars smiled conde- 
scendingly upon him, and said: 

"The poor have my sympathy. I started in life 
without a dollar and have had a hard battle ever 
since. I guess that is tlie experience of most all of 
us. " 

Fire-eater! It began to seem to Oliver that, like 
the accused in the Middle Ages, he would be declared 
guilty for "standing mute." The condescending re- 
mark by Mr. Villars reminded him, too, that he had 
an opportunity to mention something he had often 
wished to mention in that gentleman's presence. 

"I never thought of the subject much until I entered 
Mr. Madmire's bureau," he said, "but the day I came 
to the city I listened to a desperate man who could 
find no work, and who was so tortured by the thoughts 
of starving children that he that night buried his 
troubles in the River Rapid. I came to the conclu- 
sion then that there was something wrong about a 
world where men with hands to labor should find it 
so hard to fill the alimentary canal." He had kept 
good control of his voice, but it was with much sup- 
pressed indignation that he added, though he said it 
with a smile: "But our labor chief does not think 
there is any labor problem." 

Oliver saw that he had made both Mr. Madmire and 
Mr. Villars uneasy, but he added slowly: 

"I believe the mayor was acquainted with — the cir- 
cumstance I mention." 

The mayor turned quickly and nervously, but he 
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de a cool and respectable observation about the 
inscrutability of Providence. All felt awkwardly sol- 
emn as though the mayor had said suddenly, "Let us 
pray." After a moment's silence, Mr. Villars turned 
to the others and in a whining vcTice said : 

"I enthused more when I was young and inexperi- 
enced; but I have since learned that the wisdom of 
the people is greater than the wisdom of any one 
man, and that the sensible way is to take social con- 
ditions for granted." 

The Bible says," Mr. Madmire began nervously, 

*Ye have the poor with you always.' I was brought 
up to reverence the Scriptures myself. The poor 
would not know what to do with money if they had 
it. Men like Mr. Villars here are public benefactors, 
— men who have brain power to devote to the man- 
agement of great enterprises, and thus benefit those 
who haven't this power. For my part I like to see 
great wealth accumulate in the hands of the few, be- 
cause it means that the masses are going to get the 
benefit of it without having to manage it." 

"Exactly," said Mort. "We see illustrations of 
what you say everywhere. They say there has been 
a great increase in the number of mortgages. Of 
course there has, but that means that there has been 
a great increase in wealth. Capital was never before 
so at the disposal of our farmers." Mr. Madmire leers 
approvingly; the lawyer says there is a good deal in 
it. Mr. Villars thinks the interests of all are one. 

Mort puts his hands in his pockets, throws back his 
head, and with a merry twinkle in his eye proceeds a 

little more rapidly ; "As you say, all the rich man 

spends goes to the poor. The more elegant the resi- 
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dence he builds, the more labor. If he goes on a lark> 
why, the hackmen get patronized. And the beauty of it 
is, this is true under all kinds of government. Even 
in the days of slavery all the slaveholders earned out 
of their slaves was spent in the employment of other 
slaves. If they drilled them a little more than might 
seem humane, there was the moral consolation that it 
was only so much more to spend on other slaves. 
So, if an employer gets more work out of a man than 
he pays for, why, it is only so much more to go to 
other laborers. 

"Of course," he continued, swaying his head as 
though he were really balancing the question with 
much ca^^e, although the muscles of his face were get- 
ting a little unruly, "slavery has some advantages. 
Slaves get the benefit of this capital and' these great 
advantages without having to manage it, as Mr. Mad- 
mire said, in this case at all. And as men have to 
work anyway, it would perhaps be more convenient 
for them to be slaves. But our system has many ad- 
vantages over slavery. When a slave dies, his master 
has to buy a new one, just as Mayor Villars has to 
buy a new horse when his falls in the traces ; but when 
one of his laborers dies there are plenty of others 
ready to work without being bought first. Then, too, 
he is not troubled, as a slaveholder would be, with 
the burial expenses of the 'hand' who dies. So our 
system is better in many ways than slavery." Mort's 
risible muscles are making very free with his face 
now. "Of course there is a sort of superstition in this 
country that men are free. I suppose our friend Mad- 
mire here, who is naturally of a poetic turn of mind, 
has spoken at times rather figuratively of equal and 
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inalienable rights. Of course that will do very well 
on the Fourth of July, but Mr. Villars and I know 
that the •Declaration of Independence is all bombast." 
Mort's risible muscles are running riot now. "And, 
young man, the advice the mayor gave you is all right. 
The proper thing is to take social conditions for grant- 
ed. I have noticed that those who study them most 
alw?iys get prejudiced against them. The mayor is 
perfectly right in not studying these questions; he is 
then able to speak entirely without prejudice." 

When Oliver saw what Mort was at, he commenced 
to swell with laughter; and he felt now, as he after- 
ward expressed it, as though he would like to go out- 
doors and bump his own head. 

Mr. Villars found it necessary, before Mort finished, 
to change his look of smiling approval into one of 
dignified dissent. He felt that this was a very un- 
dignified thing to be obliged to do. Indeed, when 
Mort had finished, all but Oliver seemed to look as 
though they felt rather ashamed. They were pleased 
when Mrs. Snyder joined the group. 

"Oh, you sober men, talking political economy. Mr. 
Mort, though, has been so giddy to-night, I am glad 
to see him in sober earnest for once. What is the 
question, and which side do you take? The wrong 
side, of course." 

"I only agreed with the mayor," Mort replied with 
beaming good nature. 

"Well, then it must have been the right side. How 
Mr. Snyder will regret that he is engaged elsewhere; 
for if there is a man living who likes a political dis- 
cussion, that man is James J. Snyder. But I suppose 
you think it is not woman's sphere. I believe I will 
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give up doughvuQsiic economy for /^litical economy. 
Don't you think I would make a good lobbyist; Sen- 
ator?" • 

The senator was of the opinion that no member 
would ever escape her. 

"Suppose we pass a bill," she said. "You may be 
the senate, Mr. Madmire the governor, and Mr. Mort 
the assembly." 

"Oh, I'm to be the popular body,'' Mort interposed. 
"Gentlemen, as Satan said to Pym when he went to 
Hades, 'This is the lower house.'" 

"Now, as an interested citizen," Mrs. Snyder again 
began, "I petition your honorable body to take enough 
interest in the great capital of the State to make its 
parks a little more inviting than lanes and pasture- 
grounds. " 

Mr. Villars smiled graciously. 

The assembly was unanimous. So was the senate. 
Mr. Madmire was always unanimous. 

"Some great man has said," Mrs. Snyder continued 
in her gushing way, "that the feature distinguishing 
man from the brutes is /^litical government. Then 
why should not women be interested in/^litical affairs? 
Are we to be classed with the animals that do nothing 
but eat and play and purr?" 

"But scientists tell us, "Oliver suggested, "that ani- 
mals have courts of law and some form of government.'* 

"Yes," she answered, looking very wise, "but it is so 
crude. The brute takes only the first step in govern- 
ment. Man is at the climax. The brute is a begin- 
ner; man is perfect." 

"Yes," Mort hinted, "a perfect brute." 

"Now, Mr. Mort! If you say that, I shall retire 
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from politics," she replied, "and insist on some other 
feature than /^litical government to distinguish woman 
from the brute creation!" 

"I will give you one," Mort continued merrily. 

"What is that?" 

"Why, brutes never talk." 

Mr. Villars was offended. He remarked that it 
would be better if some men might hide their unpol- 
ished natures by the same defect. No, he did not 
smile when he said it. He said it something as a 
teacher woul/i speak to a pupil who had left pins in 
the teacher's chair. Of course it would not do to as- 
sume that this very respectable mayor was nettled on 
his own account by the sarcastic way in .which Mort 
had defended him in the economic argument. But it 
was time this reckless talker was brought down a peg. 
It must, he thought, be very humiliating to be called 
a brute by so important a personage as his Honor 
the Mayor. 

But there are some men who have acquired the 
tantalizing habit of being amused when you expect 
them to.be offended. Mort was one of them. 

"Now I am going to stand up for the brutes," he 
sai4. "As their descendants, we ought to have some 
pride ol ancestry. For example, take that much- 
abused animal, the donkey : To be sure the donkey 
hasn't much sense of humor ; but he makes up for it 
in dignity." Here Mort turned to Mr. Villars in a 
way that gentleman hardly seemed to like. "The 
donkey has very determined opinions about the re- 
spect due him. He resents any undue familiarity — 
not always with his head, however. He is well-settled 
too in his faith, — not at all vacillating . in his opin- 
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ions. He is not likely to take up any new-fangled 
notions about government. He is quite an orderly 
member of society. He is not a bad beast so long as 
you treat him with the respect due him. Oh, there 
is a good deal of human nature about a donkey, eh, 
Mr. Villars?" And the good-natured old philosopher 
slapped the shoulder of the dignified little gentleman 
in such an "all right, Pll forgive you" manner that 
Mr. Villars didn't dare — raise his heels. However, 
as be looked at the long paneled mirror opposite 
him, he was sure he saw reflected— ^arx; and he won- 
dered if Pearl had noticed them. 

The lawyer, the senator and Oliver looked like boil- 
ers overloaded with steam. 

"Our Latin professor," said Mrs. Snyder, for whom 
Mort's sarcasm was perhaps too intricate, "was a cyn- 
ical old bachelor who • used to say that a mule was a 
mule, but a woman was mulier,'* 

This was the escape valve that the rest wanted, and 
it was surprising how boisterously they laughed over 
this innocent little pun. Mrs.* Snyder felt that the 
reputation of the Bonners for ready wit had not suffered 
at her hands. 

Mr. Villars knew nothing of Latin; but 'he ra^ther 
felt it a point of politeness to join the laugh.' He did 
this very awkwardly; for if there is anything humiliat- 
ing to a man of Mr. Villars' nature, it is to be com- 
pelled to laugh at a joke he does not understand, im- 
mediately after being made the victim of a joke which 
he does understand. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"There is some ill a-brewing towards my rest, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night." 

— Merchant of Venice. 

Toward twelve o'clock that night, as Mort joined 
Oliver in his library, he found him puffing smoke in- 
to the fire-place and seized with a spasmodic attack 
of laughter. 

"Tell me how you did it," Oliver exclaimed. "T 
would give half my ambition to know how." 

"Know how what?" 

"Why, in a discussion to take the side you do not 
believe in, to get in the same boat with your oppo- 
nent, and then capsize the whole cargo." 

"That is it exactly," Mort replied, laughing some- 
what exultingly. "Load a man's boat with all it is 
guaranteed to carry, and, if there is a flaw in it, it 
will sink. Fallacies do not need to be disproved, but 
only to be stated. Then, you know, it is not polite and 
good-natured to attack a man. It is more sociable to 
be a bitter friend than a bitter enemy. Only one 
thing is necessary, Arkwright, and that is to check 
the first impulse, which is always one of hostility. If 
a man calls you a liar, it is not necessary to stop to 
contradict him. It will only excite him the more. 
You know you are not, or are, in which case there is 
just as much reason for dropping the subject." 

"That is certainly the politic way," Oliver said. 
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"Yes," Mort replied, "the politic way, and, carried 
a little farther, the politics way. When a senator is 
asked to vote for a man's bill, he doesn't say he 
won't; he says he will — it saves discussion — then he 
goes and votes on the other side, according to the 
dictates of his conscience. But it is not necessary 
to lie,— that is a bigger burden than my boat is guar- 
anteed to carry. However, my boy, it is late. You 
don't intend waiting for that cigar to burn out?" 

"Yes, I shall sit up until Pearl returns from the 
party. " 

"Well, I will leave you for the threshold of Mrs. 
Snyder's abysmal realm, where I can experience — 
what did she call it? — oh, yes, one of those inward 
acts of disembodied soul." 

Mort passed into the hall and left Oliver by the 
fire-place, musing: 

What a man Mort was! Always seeing everything 
upside down, and yet always honest, open-hearted, 
kind, and a better tonic than a patent medicine. 

Lucifer! But how the coals commenced to crackle 
and the fire flamed! Disembodied soul! Wisely the 
ancients called it, Fire! How does man differ from 
the brute? By the blazing fire he kindles and the 
reveries he dreams. Heaven help the wanderers who 
cannot gather to. night around this divine flame which 
Prometheus stole from the gods! 

Ah, that poor coal is getting gray. The light of 
its ambition is dying out. But what a young iEtna 
is spouting from the center! And there is burning 
Troy! See that little fellow sputter! What a racket 
he makes about it for so small a coal ! See that little 
brand going to pieces from mere excitement, — and 
that — and that — and that. 
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Little by little the images grew dimmer and more 
dim, as Oliver himself neared the "great abysmal 
Realm." At first he saw in Mount iEtna a face like 
Mr. Villars', and the smoke curled like his hair. 
Then he and "Genesis" were pouring out melted rocks. 
Then he dreamed that Mr. Madmire had accused him 
of eating up the fire; and Mort said of course he had, 
and it was only necessary to load him with more fire 
and see if he would sink — or set the river afire; and 
he thanked Mort and told him that was the way to 
answer a man's argument, — just set yourself afire, — 
arid this he mixed up in a maudlin way with heaping 
coals of fire upon his head. 

He lived again in his dreams the little scene as he 
left, when Miss Villars seemed to single him out from 
thp rest, with a pretty flirt of her fan, and, with a sweet, 
confiding smile, invited him to call. Then he thought 
he was the central figure of a ball-room, and that the 
"swift" young lady was a very green wall-flower across 
the room. Just then Mr. Wines and Miss Villars 
waltzed over a precipice into a lake of burning fire, 
followed by Mr. Villars and Pearl. 

What was that? Did somebody cry "Fire"? No, 
Pearl had just closed the front door. 

Oliver shook himself together and hurried to the 
door. 

"Oh, you didn't fall in, then?" 

"In where?" 

"Oh, I thought I saw you afire." 

"Why, Oliver, what is the matter?" 

"Why, you, well — no matter — it is all right — I'm 
not drunk. I guess I must have gone to sleep." 

"And you dream I am fireworks, and you see me 
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'fall in'— in where? — river? That is where I am 'put 
out.'" 

Pearl tried to laugh lightly; but Oliver, sleepy as 
he was, saw that she really was "put out/' and he 
inquired as to the cause. 

She sat in a chair near him and commenced remov- 
ing her gloves. 

"Yes," she answered, her large eyes overcharged 
with feeling, "I must tell you first of all. Just be- 
fore we left — there were fifteen or twenty of us there 
— two hackmen brought a woman to* the door, and she 
had frozen to death near Mr. Villars' barn." 

"Frozen!" Oliver was wide awake now. 

"Frozen to death. Oh, it seems wicked to be warm; 
it seems wicked to eat while others freeze and starve!" 

He recalled the cry which he had heard, and men- 
tioned the incident to Pearl. 

"Miss Villars made such fun of me," he said rather 
impatiently, "I forgot all about it. Do you know who 
it was?" 

« 

"A stranger, they said. I asked Mr. Villars if he 
knew her. He said that he did not." 

"Did you see her?" 

"Yes, and though there was not a great resemblance 
to the picture, I could not help but feel that I was 
looking at little Mollie's mother." 
. "I wish that some Asmodeus would uncover to me 
that man Villars' heart." 

"Oh, Oliver, do not say that!" She pleaded so earn- 
estly that he was quite ashamed. "They were mys- 
terious words, I know, that we heard last June; but 
they may have meant very little. This may not be 
the mother. Mollie would have written me, I think, 
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if her mother had been coming here. Only last week, 
when she wrote me of her mother losing the work she 
had, I sent her money. But oh!" (the exclamation 
seeming to anwer her argument), "the picture!" 

She hastened to her room and returned with the 
picture. As she held it to the fire-place, and the un- 
steady light flickered upon it, her hand trembled and 
words choked in her throat. 

"Did you say anything about the resemblance?" 
Oliver inquired^ 

"Oh no; we must keep it to ourselves. To-morrow 
♦ I must go to Brockfield. If little Mollie is alone, I 
must be with her. If her mother is there, I am just 
as anxious to know it." 

"Then you think it possible," he began. 

"No," she hesitated, "I hardly can. The features 
are sadder now and older — oh, so sad ! So starved 
and wretched! It was a dreadful sight!" 

'-•What did they say?" 

"Oh, they seemed to think it was very unpleasant — 
such a death was in bad taste." Pearl could not re- 
frain from laughing at the thought, though her heart 
was full. "Such incidents," she added, "pass by 
with as little attention as though they happened in a 
comedy on the stage. This will get a paragraph in 
the newspaper and be forgotten." 

As she arose to go, Oliver stood by her side and 
said bluntly: 

"Pearl, in the presence of that man Villars I al- 
ways feel like tearing away his false face and telling 
him that the masquerade ball is over." 

"And yet, Oliver, we who have seen so much blind 
prejudice in this world should always pity where we 
can, and be so very careful how we blame." 
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"Yesj but, Pearl, he was so very attentive to you to- 
night. I saw you in my dreams together. Dear sis- 
ter, such a man is not for you.'* 

"Not very much in common, I think, myself, Oli- 
ver," she laughed, with the familiar good-natured toss 
of her head. "Let us see, we are both vertebrates. 
We are both — we are — why, the resemblance stops 
about there, I guess." 

"Dear Pearl, never let yourself be tempted by the 
thought that his gold would help you tg do more good 
in the world. That man thinks there is nothing his 
money will not buy." 

"Oliver! am I the girl to worship wealth?" she said, 
with a divine light in her eyes which he ever afterward 
remembered. 

"Remember Mollie's father. Pearl, and his last 
words : 'Tell him that mightier than his Almighty 
Dollar is Almighty God.'" 

He drew her closer to him, and with childlike inno- 
cence she raised her lips to his. He called her 
precious sister, and they said good-night. 



The last guest had departed and the body of the 
uninvited guest had been carried henqe; but still be- 
neath the gilded lights paced Mr. Villars. Did ugly 
visions disturb his thoughts to-night? If so, the mir- 
rors were not in the secret ; for each reflection smiled 
as blissfully as a lover. 

Mr. Villars should not seek a wealthy bride; but 
rather he should Iqok for brilliance, intellect and 
beauty. Never having tasted wealth, let her learn 
that it is a gift of the gods, and that he who confers 
this divine blessing is worthy of her reverent worship. 
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Let her be so cultured that she may easily occupy 
the central place in the social system and hold all 
satellites to their true course. 

It was thus that Mr. Villars mused to-night. It 
was thus that he experienced "love's young dream." 

He certainly could endow Miss Whitford with his 
worldly goods and not compromise his dignity to any 
great extent. Indeed, he half confessed to himself that 
he was quite fascinated by her graceful ways. 

He hoped she did not notice his confusion at the 
time of that unfortunate occurrence. It was very hard 
that a man who desired to lead a respectable life 
should be mortified in this way. He had acted properly. 
When his sister married beneath her station, he sim- 
ply closed his door, as any respectable man would 
have done. He was being annoyed as though the 
fault had been his own instead of hers. 

Suppose any one had known the body! It almost 
made him shudder! 

He was obliged to tell Pearl that he did not know 
who it was. Really, his conscience annoyed him on 
that point. But no good could have come from saying 
that he did, — much harm might have come from it. 
There were many such cases where conscience had to 
delicately balance both sides. For twenty years he 
had disowned her. To-night he had simply disowned 
her.' This last act was the climax of a consistent 
course. 

Then young Arkwright had mentioned her husband. 
Was he to be forever haunted by this ghost? It was 
cruel that a well-meaning man should be so constant- 
ly annoyed. 

When the husband — died, perhaps he should have 
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forgiven her .and sent her money. Yes, his conscience 
rather told him that he should. But it was all ovei 
now. 

God ! Suppose she had reached the house before 
she died! 

How those shadows in the mirror made him shud- 
der! Was he afraid of himself? Coward! 

A little more rapidly he paced the room, staring 
into the long paneled mirrors as though to stare his 
shadows out of countenance; and in ten minutes he 
retired, looking like a man who has been grossly 
libeled, but can not be induced to take revenge. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved, 
If all could so become it." — King Lear. 

A bright and gladsome morning; but let not Nature 
try to rival the benevolence and sunshine flowing from 
the heart of Pearl to-day. 

The brakeman's step is brisk, the fireman leans a 
moment from the window to catch the bracing breeze, 
the conductor waves his hand more joyfully than is 
his wont, and even the great messenger of iron and 
steam, as it goes throbbing and prancing from station 
to station, seems to have imbibed the life without. 

Long rows of houses, all in the same monotonous 
shape, and all painted in the same monotonous color, 
filled with people leading the same monotonous lives, 
fly swiftly by. Then the backs of houses with rickety 
stairs, where from broken windows hang long lines 
of wasiiing; here a rickety "oyster depot;" there a 
glass of foaming beer painted on the window; another 
long row of unpainted cottages swarming at the brok- 
en windows with various forms of life; and then a 
half-broken sign announcing that boarders will be 
"taken in," — all as in a panorama fly swiftly by. Then 
a long line of blue cars obscuring the more dismal 
view beyond; then the lumber yards and advertise- 
ments of pills and plasters along the fences, receding 
in the distance ; the tall electric-light towers and the 
great dome of the Capitol pointing skyward. Then 
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the zig'ZZg fences, and the net-work of wires carrying 
messages of bargain and sale, messages of joy, mes- 
sages of sorrow and pain and death; along the banks 
of the Rapid with its hidden secrets, by fields of 
stumps; and then where hamlets fly by as rapidly as 
the stumps, the switch which hisses by, the train 
which thunders by, the ambitious puppy which per- 
sists in racing with steam power until it is hopelessly 
distanced; and so the individual is ever vanquished 
in his struggle with the great machine monster whose 
muscles and nerves are iron, whose heart is steel. 

Rapidly fly by the mile-posts telling that Brockfield 
is nearer and nearer. Again long lines of unpainted 
houses, of rickety stairs and winter's washing, of lum- 
ber-yards and oyster-shops, and then the distant 
spires. 

Hurriedly the passengers gather their bundles and 
leave the car. Alone amid the bustling crowd, anx- 
ious but self-possessed, moves Pearl. Her steps are 
turned down a dismal street lined first with brick ten- 
ements, and then farther down the street where un- 
painted houses and doors with broken latches and 
windows with broken glass tell of the poverty within, 
lyialting finally at the door of a house in somewhat 
better condition than the rest, she tells whom she is 
seeking. Two women take their wet hands from a 
tub, and, drying them upon an apron, tell of little 
Mollie. 

"Her and her mother left two weeks ago," they 
both exclaim in chorus, and then, as they listen to her 
gentle words, so full of anxious love, their lips trem- 
ble, the hands hang awkwardly by the side, and they 
try to tell in softened words of little Mollie's worth. 
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"We alius called her 'little MolHe,'" says the 
older of the two. "She was a smart girl; but they 
was hard up and went away, and after they had went, 
these young ones cried and cried for little Mollie. " 

The "young ones, " creeping to Pearl's side, now sit 
clinging to her dress. Pearl takes the babe upon her 
knee. 

"Laws, lady," the mother exclaims, "as natural as 
though you was its mother. And you was a friend of 
Mollie's, too, was you?" 

"I am anxious, oh, so very anxious to find her! Did 
they say where they were goitig?" 

"They didn't say nothing except as they was going 
to hunt for work." 

"Or when they would return?" 

"You see they couldn't come back, because they 
was out of money and the rent was too high, and land- 
lords don't wait for us poor folks." 

"And didn't they have the money to pay their rent, 
and were they obliged to leave?" says Pearl. 

"Laws, lady, they was a month behind, and land- 
lords don't have no sympathy for us folks as is 
poor. " 

Oh, how the money in her pocket burns ! Oh, how 
her heart burns and her soul tingles with the thought 
that this money sent in time might have prevented 
all! 

Exacting many faithful promises that she shall be 
informed of all they hear of little Mollie, she sa3^s 
"good-by." She enters where "Ladies' Aid Society" 
is printed on the door, and where a formal little lady 
can tell her nothing, but enters her name in a book, 
and Mollie's too, and then directs her to an intelli- 
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gence office around the corner, where a talkative man 
with a squinting eye enumerates all the important dis- 
coveries which it would be possible for his bureau to 
make, tells how long it has been in existence, relates 
some of its wonderful achievements, growing enthu- 
siastic over each, and closing each with the remark, 
"Well, it is the way of the world," as though he were 
not a part of it, but some supernatural intelligence 
keeping track of it all. 

The throbbing messenger of iVon and steam moves 
away from the receding city. Again the retreating 
towers, retreating spires. Again the network of tele- 
graph wires. Again village shading into country and 
country shading into town. Again the labyrinth of 
woods, where withered leaves lie hidden and where 
paths are lost. Again, acres of level land where the 
eye stretches until all grows dim, and longs to pierce 
still farther beyond the limits of human vision. 

The snowflakes are coming in battalions now, as 
sorrows come; but beneath them all the warm earth 
holds the seeds of flowers that are to be; and so the 
sorrows falling on the sensitive soul but melt and 
fructify the seeds of human kindness nestling there. 

Ah, Pearl, would that the sorrows might ever fall as 
lightly on thee as fall the snowflakes now! 



CHAPTER X. 

"Smiles, false smiles, should form the school 
For those who rise and those who rule; 
The brave they trick, the fair subdue, 
Kings deceive and states undo) 

SmilesI False smiles!" 

—Old Sono. 

The fifth, evening after the party found Oliver seated 
in Miss Villars' parlor. Mr. Wines sat opposite him. 

"So it was not the punch; I really heard a cry," said 
Oliver. 

"Do you think so?" said Ilva, frowning. "How dis- 
agreeable!" 

"Did you see her?" he asked. 

"No, indeed; I ran. It is unpleasant enough to have 
to read and hear about such things," she answered. 

"Did your father know her?" Oliver asked, a little 
nervously. 

"Why, no. It was some poor woman, you know. 
Did you not hear about the inquest? They came 
to the startling conclusion that the deceased was 
dead. Nobody knew her. I suppose, though, it troub- 
les your conscience because you listened to my tempt- 
ing voice instead of listening again for the cry." 

"I did regret that I had not been more thoughtful," 
he answered. 

"I have a very comfortable philosophy on all such 
occasions," said Mr. Wines, with a slight drooping of 
the eyelids and with a superior smile, which, without 
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much phange of facial expression, could easily have 
been converted into a sneer. "I never worry over a 
thing that is done. Bentham said that if we would 
find the balance between pleasure and pain, we would 
find the balance between right and wrong. In turn- 
ing a deaf ear to everything painful, and in minister- 
ing to my own rational pleasure, I calculate that I 
am doing right." 

Oliver thought that this was about the ugliest pict- 
ure of "rational pleasure" he had seen, and answered 
quickly: 

"Different people have different ideas of rational 
pleasure. It was a pleasure to Augustus to find Rome 
of brick and leave it of marble. It was a pleasure to 
Nero to see Rome byrn. It is a pleasure to one to 
sacrifice for another. It is a pleasure to some men to 
get drunk and pound their wives. It would be safe 
to say that their wives have a different idea of pleas- 



ure. 
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Men are not responsible," Mr. Wines returned, 
"for their make-up. I do not blame a man because 
his eyes are color blind or because his conscience is 
color-blind, because he is cross-eyed or does not see 
moral questions the way I do." 

It may be said that, though Mr. Wines had been 
quoting Bentham ever since he was in college in 
defense of his own actions, he was not by any means 
so lenient toward the faults of others as his remarks 
at this time would indicate. Like a good many phi- 
losophers who hold to the "selfish theory* of morals," 
he was quite selfish with it. 

"That is good philosophy," said Oliver, "not to 
blame people, but still the cross-eyed path is not 
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straight. Nevertheless, there is a straight path — in 
morals too. The man who is color-blind is not to be 
blamed for thinking the grass red. Nevertheless, that 
does not make the grass red. The lady who appeared 
in public with one glove brown and one glove red 
was to be pitied; but that does not make her gloves 
match." 

"What is right under certain circumstances is wrong 
under others," returned the other. 

"Certainly," Oliver answered, "as the problem va- 
ries with the factors which compose it; but I believe 
there is an answer to ever}^ moral as to every math- 
ematical problem, and, though it may be difficult, 
human intelligence should strive to find it." 

"I give you gentlemen warning," Miss Ilva began, 
"that I do not shine most brilliantly in such conver- 
sation as this. Why do you not talk about original 
sin, baptism, salvation by faith — something lively?" 

"Now I insist, Miss Villars," Oliver said, smiling, 
"that you began this philosophical discussion by say- 
ing that you shunned that which was unpleasant." 

"Why, is it philosophy to have a good time?" she 
laughed. "Then I am a philosopher and didn't know 
it. Is it philosophy to be selfish and always look out 
for number one? Why, what a jolly old philosopher 
I am. I always thought that to be a philosopher was 
to be thick-headed and righteous. There comes papa! 
Papa, did you know I was a philosopher? W^e have 
been discussing. I think Mr. Wines and I agree. 
Mr. Arkwright is not quite selfish enough yet, but he 
would soon get so if he divided much with me." 
Ah, you impulsive girl," said the mayor. 
If I may have a few minutes of your time," Mr. 
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Wines said, rising, "we will leave Mr. Arkwright to 
be converted from the* error of his way. " 

Perhaps Oliver smiled with more pleasure than 
formality would require when Mr. Wines left the 
room; but they were already well enough acquainted 
for each to know that the other was not congenial. 

To be sure. Miss Villars was in some respects like 
Mr. Wines, looking upon convictions as ghosts to be 
avoided, and boldly proclaiming that all her motives 
were selfish ones. But, as her father had said, she 
was an "impulsive girl," and impulse might be moved. 

"So you get a good deal of fun out of the world, 
eh?" Oliver asked, when her father and Mr. Wines 
had left the room. 

"Yes, sir," she said, with a sort of challenge in her 
laugh, "I look on the world as a puppet show per- 
forming for my entertainment." 

"But there are tragedies and death-bed scenes in 
the drama of life." 

"Oh, I never patronize that kind of theater, and I 
never patronize poor plays. I run to comedies, farces 
and burlesques mostly. Isn't that rather delirious?" 

"Do you never get tired of the stage business and 
of the same old gags?" 

"Oh, yes; for instance, when your gags get so old they 
gag me, I will change to some other star." How 
triumphantly and yet good-naturedly she laughed! 
Oliver felt like putting his hand on her head as her 
father had done, "Ah, you impulsive girl!" 

"Oh, am I to be one of your puppets? If I want to 
please you long, I must put myself in training as a 
burlesque artist." 

"Oh, how delirious! You look more like a leading 
heavy. But you seem to enjoy being a show?" 
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"When I can play to such a fashionable, cultured 
and learned audience, I enjoy it," said Oliver. 

"You might strike out 'learned,'" she answered; anc 
then looking at him a moment steadily she added. 
"We are not a bit alike, are we?" 

"Why?" 

"Oh, you are so educated. You talked to Mr. Wines 
about Nero and Rome. You are just as deep as — as mud. 
aren't you? and I am as frivolous as the butterflies. * 

She seemed proud of the thought that to her the 
realities of life were all merged in the superficialities. 

"Some one says that travel is abetter educator than 
books," he said encouragingly. 

"Well, I will tell you what I will do. I know all 
about Paris; and the minute you try to show . your 
superiority about Nero, or to get me into deep water 
over political economy, I will just take you out into 
the suburbs of Paris and lose you." 

"That would be too tragic; but at a venture I am 
going to suggest that I believe you would soon be- 
come very enthusiastic over the study of history." 

"Paris!" she half screamed. 

'And over science too." 
Paris!" 
-Green will kill potato bugs. But tell me, do 
you never study any?" 

"Why should I? I have a nice enough time. Even 
if I had to earn my own living, there are better ways 
than by education. Papa pays his gardener more than 
most professors get. In Europe there is an aristocracy 
of birth (first you know, I will have you in Paris), 
and in this country there is an aristocracy of wealth. 
Where is there an aristocracy of education?" 
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"They who are masters of the universe," he an- 
swered, with an enthusiasm not often heard in draw- 
ing-rooms, "are Nature*s aristocrats. The telephone, 
the electriQ light, the steam engine, are their insignia 
of office — their certificates of power. Wealth may give 
a man power over his fellow men, but he to whom 
Nature has divulged her secret power is as a god." 

Oliver had a magnetic way of speaking when he was 
thoroughly in earnest, and Ilva answered rather sadly 
and pensively : 

"I told you that we were not alike." She even 
dropped her eyes, which he had not seen her do be- 
fore, but soon raised them, laughing: "You ought to 
be a preacher." 

He was determined to keep her serious a minute, 
and he said: 

"What is your ideal man?" 

"There aren't any ideal men. They are all bogus." 

"Sculpture one like Pygmalion. " 

"Good! My ideal husband! ha! ha! Well, he 
will be a practical man devoted to immense business 
interests." Oliver imagined that he detected a wicked 
expression in her eyes as though to tell him that he 
was not such a man. "He will let me have what I 
please, go where I please, and do what I please. 
Above all things, he will not be sentimental." 

"That is," Oliver replied, "above all things there 
must not be any love between you." 

"Love? Now, Mr. Arkwright, aren't you a little 
embarrassed to be talking about love?" He certainly 
was. Ilva noticed it and continued triumphantly: "I 
suppose I am different from other girls, but I am not 
a bit sentimental except over my own image in the 
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mirror. I don't believe that I have any heart except 
for ribbons. Love and sympathy are not a part of 
my 'make-up, ' as Mr. Wines calls it." 

"Perhaps not of your * make-up,'" he said pleasant- 
ly; "but by nature yon are too genuine and true to 
say that and mean it. You are imaginative, and im- 
aginative people are usually sympathetic. You would 
be so with different surroundings. But to you the 
affairs of others are only so many mirrors reflecting 
your own pleasures. If a broken mirror reflects a 
dreary picture, you look the other way. If, instead 
of seeing everywhere these selfish reflections, you saw 
the world as it is, with its sorrows as well as its joys 
— if you allowed yourself to care for others, you would 
find life much richer, and, indeed, niore fascinating, 
than a puppet show." 

People who are fond of abusing themselves are 
quite apt to take offense when anybody agrees with 
them. Ilva was not pleased. 

"I am not in the habit of bothering my head about 
people not in my class — if that is what you mean." 
Then, feeling that she had said something disagree- 
able, she bent forward quickly and laughed a puzzling, 
good-natured laugh. 

"Now, Mr. Arkwright, you were bound to be seri- 
ous, and you see that I do not appear to good advan- 
tage that way. But I like to skirmish with j'ou, and 
1 hope you will call often. We will have some furi- 
ously sociable old battles; but you must not be seri- 
ous, because, seriously now" — with a very long face — 
"a serious remark is no joke." 

"And life, of course, ought to be a joke?" 

"Yes," she said, but her face was more serious now, 
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"every one should keep the mind so full of frivolities 
that there will be no time to stop and think and grow 
melancholy. Did it never occur to you that we call 
a very, very thoughtful person pensive, and we use 
the same word to describe one who is sad?" 

Oliver was surprised to see Ilva serious, but he was 
even more surprised at the philosophy involved in her 
remark; and he wondered if it could be the discon- 
tent of her own life which made her afraid to think— 
the inability to find happiness in her own heart which 
caused her to seek it in society. Before he could reply, 
she had commenced laughing again in her abrupt way 
and talking of other matters, slandering herself most 
amiably, defending it all with delightful paradox and 
sophistry, and frankly telling everything — some things 
which she might better have kept to herself. 

It might seem that her glance was too steady, but 
he was sure there was a tenderness lurking there which 
robbed it of all boldness. 

Mr. Villars and Mr. Wines entered the parlor ac- 
companied by Senator Brown, a large man with a 
heavy way of talking. 

"The Senator wanted a game of cards," said the 
mayor. 

"And insisted," the senator added, "on ordering Mr. 
Arkwright up." 

"You will find me a poor trump. What is the 
game?" 

"Oh, pedro?" the senator answered in his double- 
barreled voice, "the great American game — what the 
bull-fight is to Spain." 

Miss Ilva seemed very happy to think that she could 
sit on the sofa by Oliver and "laugh at his poor 
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plays." The senator thought that he and the mayor 
ought to beat those "old gamblers," Oliver and Wines. 

As the senator dealt the cards, the mayor, something 
after the manner of the ghost in Hamlet, proceeded 
to communicate a little supernatural information: 

"How like cards we shuffle through the world — from 
the hands of the Great Dealer. Spades the lot of 
some; diamonds of others. Some of us are cards of 
small denomination, only meant to follow suit; some 
of us are court cards." 

"Some of us are knaves," ejaculated Senator Brown 
in a voice so different from Mr. Villars' that the rest 
laughed. But Mr. Villars always opened a game of 
cards that way, and he was not to be "bluffed. " Indeed 
he felt very much as a devout clergyman would feel 
if interrupted while sa3ang grace. 

"Yes, some of us are knaves — knaves of hearts, Sen- 
ator." And Mr. Villars laughed foolishly. "Some of 
us are bowers of diamonds, which are also bowers of 
hearts. Some of us are caught in tricks. (Bid eight? 
Well, I will pass.) And it is difficult to get a new 
deal." 

"What do you want of a new deal?" asked Senator 
Brown. 

"Oh, from the Great Stupendous Dealer, sir." 

"Well, I hope there is nothing personal in your re- 
marks about 'the Great Stupendous dealer.' You 
know there is nothing small about me." 

"Oh, what a delirious man," said Ilva. 

"What is more. Miss Villars," the senator added, 
"there is nothing small about your father." Mr. Vil- 
lars looked up, inclined to take the remark literally; 
but the senator added: "because he has made me a 
present to-night of one of those new park lots. " 
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"That is nothing, Senator," said Mr. Villars. 
"When I have anything good, I always want my 
friends to share it. I hope that some time you may 
be induced to make your home among us." 

"What are you playing a jack for when you held up 
five?" said Mr. Wines, discourteously enough. 

It was all Ilva's fault! How could Oliver be ex- 
pected to know what he was about, with that beauti- 
ful girl's chin almost touching his shoulder. She had 
thrown him into such a somnambulistic state that he 
thought he was playing euchre, and tried to take the 
ace with the right bower, only to lose a jack. She 
had turned her father's card universe into chaso. The 
tray looked like the deuce, kings looked like knaves, 
every diamond sparkled and every heart throbbed. , 

No matter how many interesting plays there were 
during the remainder of the evening, Mr. Wines sat 
back with the disconsolate but resigned air of a man 
who has lost faith in human nature. He dealt, cut 
and played the cards as though he were working by 
the day. Once when Oliver had no trumps and Mr. 
Wines was left to play alone, he bent forward eagerly 
as though at last there was an opportunity to redeem 
the world. At the close of the game he remarked 
stiffly that "that jack you fooled away would have 
saved us the game, Mr. Arkwright." 

Oliver had partly recovered by this time and an- 
swered : 

"Yes, it was my cross-eyed playing." 

Mr. Wines was not pleased with this application of 
his own illustration. Oliver was a little surprised to 
see this man, who was ordinarily so polite and flatter, 
ing, so cynical and overbearing; but men under the 
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influence of cards show their true nature, as well as 
men under the influence of wine. 

When the callers had left, Ilva said to her father, 
who sat opposite her at the grate: 

"I like cards. The way to be happy is to never stop 
and think of oneself ; then one will never long for some 
indefinite something — which one can never find." 

The mayor smiled quite indulgently, and observed 
with some audacity that healthful amusements were 
generally rather healthful and amusing. 

As this statement of the case seemed quite conclu- 
sive, both mayor and daughter subsided into another 
prolonged silence. The mayor was the first to speak, 
turning slightly toward her, though more in soliloquy 
than in conversation. 

"Young Arkwright," he said, "is a clumsy fellow. 
The common herd can never escape from early asso- 
ciations. Lack of refinement shows in their very walk 
and their way of sitting in a chair." 

"What is refinement?" Ilva returned with unexpected 
emphasis. "Does it make people any happier? Who 
are the common herd? Do I belong to the uncommon 
herd? I never do anything from day to day except 
feed^ and they all do that." 

The mayor looked as surprised as a cool and delib- 
erate man could possibly look. "I am astonished! I 
may say I am greatly astounded at such childish and 
very improper remarks. Possibly you would like to 
exchange your lot for that of your servant. Possi- 
bly—" 

Ilva ran around her father's chair, exclaiming play- 
fully : 

"Very childish —wasn't it? You see I was not quite 
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contented with all the dolls my indulgent father has 
given me, and, like a baby, commenced crying for the 
moon. " 

Continuing thus a few minutes and laughing all the 
while, she seated herself at the piano and played she 
knew not what, only it was fast and rollicking, and 
when she turned from the piano the mayor had re- 
tired. 

As Oliver walked home that night, the snow was 
glistening, the air was bitingf arid his sensitive nerv- 
ous system was tingling from that one rude touch it 
had received from Mr. Wines. 

To be sure it was a little thing — so is the yeast fer- 
ment; but "a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump." 
Strange how one little germ of fermentation will re- 
produce itself and multiply until the sweetest wine is 
turned to vinegar. Strange how some trifling insult 
will multiply and ferment in the brain, gnaw at the 
heart and set the whole nervous system tingling ! 
Oliver, who would have shuddered at the thought of 
paining another, pursued this torture of himself rest- 
lessly, even eagerly; and, as he dropped into a chair 
by the fireplace in his library to-night, rejoicing that 
the others had retired, it was with the air of a man 
who is really glad to have such a golden opportunity 
of making himself miserable. 

Why, he asked himself, as he began smoking faster 
than usual, should a woman like Ilva Villars take any 
comfort in the society of a man like Mr. Wines? To 
be sure, she bragged of being selfish; but selfishness, 
posing as selfishness and exaggerating its ugliness, 
was not like selfishness wreathed in saintly,, courtly, 
swindling smiles! Still, he argued, such girls as Ilva, 
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thirsty for flattery and intoxicating flirtations, afraid 
of convictions as of ghosts, were largely responsible 
for such men as Mr. Wines. The supply was equal 
to the demand. Or was that too severe on Ilva? She 
certainly had been serious for a minute. Was it be- 
cause her life was filled with an unsatisfied longing for 
something nobler that she tried to forget it in the 
society of such men as Mr. Wines? Wines! 

^ Oliver puffed his cigar still more rapidly. Yes, he 
was a fool to throw away that jack ! Should he go 
again? He would likely meet Mr. Wines. So much 
the more reason for going ! Of course an evening at 
home would be more tranquil enjoyment, but — again 
smoking very severely — he would go! — seeming to 
come to this conclusion like a pugilist who is bound 
to stay in the ring and "take punishment." 

He did not ask himself what a victory over Mr. 
Wines in this little circle would be really worth to 
him. Minds like his wish to conquer in everything 
until experience teaches how useless is a triumph 
which achieves nothing save the dissipation of time 
and energy. 

Puffing a large column of smoke into the fireplace 
and recalling something which Ilva had said, he 
smiled and thought she was the most innocent mortal. 
Then he frowned and thought — no, she was the most 
artful. But, whether she was ingenuous or ingenious, 
she was charming, and that was enough. Her vivac- 
ity was distracting in more senses than one. He 
needed, he argued, such levity in order to forget his 
monotonous office work and his doubts about the law. 

But he would learn to play cards! Again he smoked 
very severely into the fireplace. 
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Of course, he reasoned, he would not go for symv 
pathy to this girl, to whom the gardener was superior 
to the botanist, and who saw no beauty in the stars 
except the glitter of gold; but why should he when he 
had his mother and Pearl? 

Such were the impressions of this impressionable 
youth after this first visit to this new world. He knew 
that he was better fitted for heavier society, that he 
was like an inhabitant of this planet, accustomed to 
large measurements and heavy weights, suddenly trans- 
ported to one of those asteroids, where, scientists tell 
us, we heavy worldlings would only weigh a few 
ounces. Already he was intoxicated with the levity. 
Already his burden of anxiety about success in life was 
becoming lighter. Already he was beginning to break 
away from that stern, centripetal force binding him to 
the world of reality and duty — that force which is the 
master force in character — a steadfast purpose. 

Not that he had any thought to-night of surrender- 
ing his enthusiasms. Rather he had a vague idea that 
his own convictions might in some way be victorious 
with Ilva Villars. Indeed, as he threw his second 
cigar into the fire to-night, and rose from his chair, 
he muttered such a determination half aloud. 

He did not know that he must first change the cli- 
mate, the seasons, and the gravity of the world in 
which she lived! He had not leajrned that visitors to 
other worlds must adapt themselves to the new heaven 
and the new earth. 
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CHAPTER XL 

"There comes to me out of the Past a voice whose tones are sweet and mild, 
Singing a song almost divine, and with a tear in every line. ** 

—Longfellow. 

It was Mayor Villars' third successive call on Miss 
Whitford in three successive weeks. Two months 
passed by after Mr. Villars' reception before the first 
call was made, and Oliver begfin to think that his fears 
that night were without foundation; but it was Mr. 
Villars' opinion that the kindling flames of love should 
be gently fanned, not entirely blown out. 

The mayor invited Miss Pearl to play the guitar and 
sing. He always made this request in about the 
same language, and always made the same comments 
when she had finished. From this fact and from the 
fact that he always said he knew nothing about music 
himself, it might be inferred by his enemies that he 
looked upon this as upon the orchestra at a theater, as 
part of the play, covered by the price of admission, or 
that he regarded music as one of the necessary quali- 
fications of a woman, and wished to be satisfied that 
Pearl possessed it. But it is more likely that Mr. 
Villars derived true enjoyment from Pearl's singing; 
for her tender accents seldom failed to touch the soul. 
It was an aspiration, the blending of thought and emo- 
tion. It seemed like conversation under some spell 
which left a feeling of sadness as the vibrations died 

away. 
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She had just finished a quiet, simple ballad as she 
laid the guitar by her side and said quite seriously: 

"As Artemus Ward used to say, I am always 'sad- 
dest when I sing,'" — then, with an odd drawl, "*so are 
those who hear me.*" 

The mayor was about to remark that sad music was 
apt to make people sad; but, with unusual prompt- 
ness, he smiled and remarked, with very proper gal- 
lantry, that he was always very happy to be made sad 
by her music. 

"Good,*' she answered, some as she might compli- 
ment a child that was learning to talk. 

"I believe it is true, .though, that people are often 
happy when they are sad. I believe there is often 
more real happiness in sacrificing our pet pleasures 
than in having them." Waiting a moment for him to 
express some view on the question, she continued in 
the same paradoxical manner from which she and 
Mort derived so much mutual pleasure : "I wonder 
why it is people like to be sad. More people go to a 
melodrama than to a comedy, and the more they cry 
the better they seem to like it — that is what they pay 
their money for, and if things go on more smoothly 
than they expected, wh}^ they feel swindled. I be- 
lieve after all that Hawthorne's banquet of miserable 
men must have been a very happy occasion; and the 
melancholy old man who got it up must have been a 
prince of entertainers, don't you?" 

Mr. Villars knew as little about Hawthorne as he 
did about paradox. 

"We are all happier in a way because of the sadness 
of the world," he said cautiously. "As we were told 
in the sermon last Sunday, the saints would not enjoy 
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heaven were it not for the contrast with the less fort- 
unate lot of the lost. It is certainly true in this world 
that we are more thankful and contented when we 
contemplate the sadness of the world and think that 
others are not so fortunate as we." 

The mayor hardly understood Pearl's merriment as 
she answered : 

"Yes, we bear it, don't we? ^ I have often marveled 
at my own fortitude and resignation in bearing the mis- 
fortunes of my friends." 

He subdued the thought that she might be jesting 
with him. "But do you never become almost discon- 
tented in a world where so many suffer so much and 
so long?" asked Pearl. 

"The more we think about these questions the more 
we see the necessity of taking social conditions for 
granted," he replied. "There is inequality throughout 
all of God's universe. We see the tall oak and the 
inferior shrub. There will always be the workers and 
thfe idlers — men who breast the storm and men who 
would rather suffer than toil. to relieve their suffering. 
There will always be the temperate and the intemper- 
ate, those who are refined and sensitive and those who 
are coarse and vulgar, people in high condition and 
those in low condition." 

"And yet," Pearl answered with a slight tremor in 
her voice, "how often it is the sensitive and those who 
breast the storm who suffer the most." 

"Such persons," he answered, "deserve the help of 
people in a higher condition. I have often wished 
there were some way in which I might help the needy 
poor. It was with that thought that I laid out the 
new park. I feel that I have spent all I can afford to 
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on it; but if the State would improve it, what a rest- 
ful, what a sublime — I may say— spot it might be 
made for the laborers of Capitol City to — rest in after 
the day's work is done. It really might." 

"But they so often lack the mere necessities of life," 
she answered, being in some doubt how the park 
would supply these. 

"Such need help ; byit whatever I do to help the 
needy, must be done by stealth. Otherwise the de- 
mands from the unworthy would be too great. If I 
had some — ah — some — good angel who could whisper 
in my ear just where it was most needed, I should be 
glad to help them." He smiled and nodded to Pearl 
as though, without making it too personal, he meant 
this as an underhand compliment to her, and contin- 
ued : "Of course I maintain some charities in a quiet 
way, though I sometimes find I have wasted money on 
the unworthy." 

She was ready to forgive the condescending manner 
in which he spoke of the poor, and she answered wfth 
genuine and eager appreciation: 

x"It must make you very happy to help them. Your 
money must seem sacred, when used that way; and 
even if some are not industrious, still you need not 
regret it very much, because you have made them hap- 
pier. They were hungry, and now they are not. It 
seems dreadful that any one, no matter how unworthy, 
should go hungry." 

And Mr. Villars certainly felt more truly noble 
than he ever had before, and sincerely wished for a 
moment that he might do something worthier of her 
praise. 

But this feeling was only for the moment. Before 
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the wish had time to form he was regretting that her 
views were so different from his own, and that she 
seemed to hold to her opinions so tenaciously. 

"I have often thought," she continued with some 
hesitation and with an anxiety which she could not 
conceal, "of the poor woman — who — who froze the 
night of the reception. It was never known who she 
was?" 

Though PearPs large, honest eyes were fixed on Mr. 
Villars' face as she said this, neither his eyes nor a 
muscle of his face betrayed any more emotion than the 
calm voice in which he answered that it was a stranger 
without money. And though she regretted that he was 
not more affected by such suffering, she was glad to 
feel that she could trust her eyes; and whether this 
was or was not little Mollie's .mother, whether he did 
or did not know the father, no matter what she might 
have feared in the past, she believed to-night that 
Mr. Villars had spoken the truth. 

"It seems dreadful," she again began, in her anxiety 
to learn something more of this strange woman whom 
she still .believed to be little Mollie's mother, "so 
dreadful to think that such a thing could happen in a 
place so small as Capitol City, and that no one could 
identify her; to think that possibly she has somewhere 
a child who is waiting anxiously to-night for her re- 
turn." 

Mr. Villars was almost startled by her earnestness ; 
but he only observed wifh his eyes on the chandelier 
that this was a large and very mysterious world with 
a great many people in it, and the ways of Providence 
were often inscrutable. 

As this remark was calculated to cover the entire 
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question, Pearl only opened her beseeching eyes, in 
which the diamonds sparkled now, a little wider; and, 
before the tears had fallen, commenced to laugh al- 
most, he thought, as a child laughs and cries at once, 
and asked the mayor if she would not make a capital 
labor agitator. Then, in a playful speech, beginning, 
"Fellow slaves," which was frequently emphasized by 
a toss of the head quite oratorical, she roundly de- 
nounced such Shy locks and sharks as Mr. Villars, 
calling on her fellow slaves to arise and throw off 
their shackles, and do a great many things, but prin- 
cipally to "rise," using very grandiloquent language 
with a comical seasoning of slang, frequently mixing 
her metaphors and closing with a fantastic gesture, all 
of which caused Mr. Villars to laugh, more heartily, 
he thought afterwards, than was quite genteel. 

"I think it is nice," Pearl exclaimed at last, "for a 
labor agitator to talk that way. It shows his dis- 
regard for the forms of speech. I suppose that is why 
people with peculiar ideas' usually have a peculiar 
dress. You know that is what Spencer says: some 
people naturally follow established forms in every- 
thing, others are naturally non-conformists, not only 
in religion and politics, but in speech, manners, dress 
and the waj' of dressing the hair. What do you think 
of Spencer's position?" 

Mr. Villars never read Spencer, and he was some- 
what embarrassed for an answer. As he always fol- 
lowed established forms in everything, and could not 
see how a respectable person could do otherwise, he 
began to think that Spencer's writings were hardly 
proper for a young woman to read. After some delib- 
eration, he answered very slowly that he rather thought 
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it was constitutional, and a hot-headed, discourteous 
man was apt to be hot-headed and discourteous; that 
you could always tell a man's condition by his man- 
ners, and a woman's proper place in the world by 
her superiority to other women. 

Pearl, still fearing that she had betrayed too much 
emotion, and feeling that there were many topics 
more congenial than this, was glad to change the con- 
versation, which she did quite abruptly, to different 
society events. She tried to be commonplace, and 
as the mayor arose to go, even found herself making 
some meteorological observation about the month of 
April. 

As the mayor left the house he had a vague sense of 
the dissimilarity of the two. He seemed to be oscil- 
lating between the thought that she was a very bright 
woman indeed, bright enough to appreciate a position 
in society, and the impression that it might be neces- 
sary to make some improvement in her manners. 

Within a few rods of his own home, he met Oliver 
Arkwright coming from it. Each had made his third 
successive call — Mr. Villars, three in three weeks; Mr. 
Arkwright, three in three days. 

Oliver considered it an impertinence that this man, 
to whom the golden rule was the rule of gold, should 
dream of purchasing so noble a girl as his dear sis- 
ter Pearl. He had often heard Pearl express the wish 
that she had money with which to help the poor. That 
worried him, but he had not seen much of her lately, 
and had not felt quite as free to talk with her of late 
about such things. That the reason might be a change 
in himself did not occur to him ; neither did it occur 
to him that Ilva also had considerable faith in this 
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same golden rule. But Ilva was not like her father, 
that he knew. While he was cool and commonplace, 
she was frank, impulsive and bewitching — that he 
knew. 

But Pearl's thoughts to-night were not of her caller 
or the incidents of the evening. After he had gone, 
she sat awhile in quiet reverie until her eyes, wan- 
dering about the room, rested upon Oliver's guitar^ 
still standing in the corner untouched for so long. 
She took it from its place and laid it fondly by her 
side. Then, as she softly played her own, she seemed 
to hear the same quiet ring she used to hear when her 
father touched the strings so many years ago— the 
father whose gentle, loving voice she would never 
hear again. And then she listened for the sympathetic 
vibrations of Oliver's guitar. , Yes, she was sure that 
she could hear them! What sacred memories were 
locked up in the wires! With what harmonies these 
guitars had chimed months ago! With what enthu- 
siasm she and Oliver had dreamed of the long winter 
evenings and the music they would have! Alas, the 
evenings were long enough for Pearl! But still Oli- 
ver's guitar would vibrate in delicate unison with the' 
chords she played, as though some strange ghost 
music lingered around it still. 

She had been sitting thus longer than she dreamed, 
when Oliver ascended the front steps. She started as 
though wakened suddenly from sleep. Her heart beat 
rapidly and the color came to her cheeks. 

She had been dreaming to-night of happier days, 
and felt that she had never known before the strength 
of her own emotion. Her lips tingled now with every 
kiss which he had taken from her. At first it had been 
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almost a joking kiss full of sisterly affection; it had 
become the sacred seal of all her anxious hopes for 
his success ; and so it still continued while she was yet 
his only inspiration. 

To-night all came back to her tingling with bitter 
regret, and the blood leaped to her face. 

JBut Oliver, on entering the hall, passed^ at once to 
his own rooms, and she was glad. Quietly putting 
the guitars away and turning out the lights, she left 
her own parlor stealthily, with the air of one who is 
afraid of being found where one ought not to be. 



CHAPTER XII. 

"Once he drew with one long kiss my whole soul through 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew." — Tennyson. 

During the next two weeks, Oliver was with Pearl 
even less than before. The Lenten season had closed, 
and all of his hours not devoted to parties and balls, 
to Ilva or his dancing-school, were given to necessary 
sleep. The winter had gone, and in a month the Leg- 
islature would adjourn; and all of his intentions to 
spend so much timq studying legislation and making 
political acquaintances had been sacrificed to society; 
but there was intoxication in this kind of life, a life 
which made him forget his monotonous work and all 
his doubts about the law, and which concentrated all 
of his attention on the present. It did not occur to 
him that he was wasting a large share of his salary, 
although he frequently experienced, remorse over the 
waste of time, renjorse which was soon dissipated, 
however, in Ilva*s presence. 

"I am missing your sisterly advice, my dear," he 
said to Pearl one day. "It seems as though I had 
hardly spoken to you in a month. I am out for the 
next two evenings, but suppose next Thursday even- 
ing we have a quiet talk and a little music here by 
the fire. " 

An uncommon brightness shone in Pearl's eyes. 

Many pleasantries passed between Pearl and Oliver 
during the next two days, as they met for a few min- 

134 
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utes at home or in the office, concerning the evening 
to be devoted to the reconciliation of brother and sis- 
ter who had become estranged; and when Oliver 
returned Thursday afternoon from the office to his li- 
brary, he wondered whether he would have the cour- 
age to talk with Pearl about Mr. Villars. He thought 
it perfectly proper that he should do so. Still Pearl 
never found fault with him. She seemed rather to 
humor his failings ; and then he thought of that divine 
light in her face that winter night when he had spo- 
ken of this man, when she had made him so ashamed 
of his doubts. But Pearl, he reasoned, had changed 
since then! 

A boy came to his door with a message from Miss 
Villars. His only answer was: "All right, within a 
half hour." 

Then he returned ta the fire and thought of PearJ. 

She and his mother would not be home for an hour. 

He could not stay to tell them, so, with some genuine 

regret that the message had been received, he hastily 

wrote the following note: 

Dearest Sister: I am invited, by a message. from 
llva, to a small dinner party, and cannot spend the 
evening at home. I am very sorry that we cannot have 
our quiet talk to-night, dear Pearl, but the "reconcilia- 
tion" is only prolonged, not annulled. Oliver. 

Oliver decided on this course in the same head- 
strong way in which he undertook everything which 
he did. It did not occur to him that he might have 
refused llva. Neither did it occur to him that his 
course would cause Pearl a single heartache. 

In less than half an hour, he was ready to go; and 
entering Pearl's parlor, he placed the note on her table 
and left the house. 
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It was a sroall^ informal, unpretentious dinner at 
the home of the young lady who once thought Oliver 
was so "swift. " To-night there were, besides the "swift" 
young lady, Ilva and Oliver, the "attentive blonde," 
Mr. Wines, and the briefless young attorney whom 
Oliver had met very often since Mr. Villars' recep- 
tion, and who was now looking for an opening on the 
stage. 

Oliver rather liked this aspiring young Thespian. 
Since a child he had taken part in all amateur theat- 
ricals in Capitol City; he recited at nearly every pub- 
lic entertainment; he was to be seen nearly every even- 
ing at some theater; he knew a great many actors, 
and frequently spoke of them by their Christian names. 
All of his reading was about actors and acting, dra- 
matists and the drama. Wherever he was, the conver- 
sation was nearly all about the stage, and yet, unlike 
most enthusiasts, he was never voted a bore. 

But his peculiarities were peculiar, as Mr. Villars 
would remark. For example, he always said, "Good 
evening, Oliver," with the same slowness and in the 
same tone of voice that a deep-chested Hamlet would 
exclaim, "A little more than kin and less than kind." 
And when he said good-night, he seemed to say, "My 
Lord, I will return anon." Thus, when dinner was 
announced, he inquired: "Upon what meat doth this 
our Caesar feed?" Not that this had any especial bear- 
ing on the case, but it was better to say this than 
nothing. Seated at the table, he suddenly twisted Ibe 
muscles of his face into an expression of hardened 
villainy, much to the delight of the "swift" young 
lady's little sister, who said he was Ralph Nickleby, 
at which the company laughed heartily, and the atten- 
tive blonde smiled in admiration. 
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By a sudden change of facial expression, presto, our 
Thespian was drunk — as drunk as a lord. The "swift" 
young lady said he should have no more wine, which 
caused him to sober down immediately. One more 
change, and the company all laughed. "Irish," the 
attentive blonde explained. 

This was enough to start the conversation about 
actors. 

"I saw a good thing concerning an amateur perform- 
ance last week of Gilbert's Wedding March," Oliver 
began. 

"At the Turf Club Theater," the Thespian said. "I 
saw it too." 

"Tell it," exclaimed the ladies. • 

"A deaf man," Oliver explained, "forgot his cue 
where he should exclaim: 'You are an idiot.*" 

"How ludicrous," said Ilva. 

"The lady with whom he was acting," said Oliver, 
"gave the cue in a subdued voice, 'You are an idiot,' 
but he was deaf." 

"Old Doyle was playing the part," said the Thes- 
pian. 

"Again," said Oliver, "she repeated a little louder, 
'You are an idiot;' but though he saw her lips move 
he was still too deaf. At last the professional coach 
exclaimed from the wing:. 'You — are — an — idiot!' 
This time he heard; but turning angrily to the wing 
he shouted, 'Who is an idiot?'" 

The Thespian knew another •and still another; and 
during the course of the dinner he had something to 
say concerning some of the recent essays on realism 
on the stage — all of which was interesting to Oliver — . 
and explained how different actresses kissed, which 
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was very amusing to the "swift" youi\g lady and 
which caused the "attentive blonde" to inquire where 
it was he read about it. 

Oliver observed that Mr. Wines was unusually at- 
tentive to Ilva, and that Ilva seemed to derive very 
much pleasure from his remarks. When Mr. Wines 
would turn quietly toward her with his half-flattering, 
half-cynical smile, instead of looking straight ahead 
in an absent-minded way, as Oliver thought any self- 
respecting young lady should, she turned her flashing 
eyes full upon him in evident appreciation of his inane 
words. Oliver Could not hear them, but he knew they 
must be inane. The result was that Oliver had no more 
remarks to make himself, and failed once or twice to 
see the point in the jokes of the others. 

After dinner the Thespian stalked to Oliver's side 
with that peculiar right-left-right-left-halt! step sup- 
posed to be the distinguishing feature of a tragedian, 
and, aiming his eye at Mr. Wines, exclaimed in a 
voice , audible only to Oliver: 

"Look to your wife — observe her well with Cassio^ 
wear your eye thus — not jealous nor secure. I see this 
hath a little dashed your spirits." 

This restored Oliver to his equilibrium; and he 
laughed heartily. Then there was a little dancing and 
a little card-playing; but these informal gatherings 
seldom lasted late, and it was not yet ten o'clock when 
Oliver left Ilva at the door of her own home. Before 
he did so she told him that she was going to the opera 
the following evening with Mr. Wines. It was easy 
for her to see — as the Thespian had seen — this infor- 
mation "a little dashed his spirits;" and though she 
would once have cared little for this, to-night she' 
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rather regretted his annoyance, and entered the house 
wishing that Oliver instead of Mr. Wines had invited 
her. 

She was aroused from her absent-mindedness, how- 
ever, by her father's voice, and was surprised when he 
asked her to enter what he called — quite figuratively, 
indeed — his study. 

He received her with as much politeness as he 
would a stranger ; but this did not surprise her, for it 
was his usual manner. He was always civil. He be- 
lieved in obedience to civil authority in domestic as 
well as political economy. 

"I would like to converse with you, daughter, for a 
few minutes, in that perfectly open and affectionate 
manner which should characterize all conversation be- 
tween parent and child." 

Ilva showed her openness and affection by dropping 
down in the chair and down in the mouth. 

"I feel," he continued, "though I say it in that same 
affectionate spirit, that you do not properly appreciate 
your station in life. You make equals of your inferiors. 
I suppose you were with young Arkwright to-night? 
Did it never occur to you that you might refuse some 
of his bold and brazen invitations?" 

"I could not this time," she answered mischievously. 

"Why?" 

"Well," she said after some hesitation, "because I 
rather invited him." 

The mayor was amazed. 

"So this brazen young clown may boast that he is 
being angled after by the refined and wealthy Ilva 
Villars, the daughter of Mayor Villars. I have noticed 
frequently your disregard for those little formalities 
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which keep people in awe. You are too familiar in 
your conversation with Mr. Arkwright. Familiarity is 
very vulgar. You shake hands with him too frequent- 
ly when he leaves you. You pliice yourself in — in at- 
titudesy if I may so speak, which — which challenge his 
infatuation. So I say you are partially responsible. 
Indeed I may say, daughter, that such unbecoming 
conduct is hardly becoming. It is painful to censure 
you, daughter; but I have a father's interest in his 
child — a sacred relation,! may say, and it is in that 
relation that I speak. It pains me to see you in such 
society when there are men refined and genteel, like 
Mr. Wines — " She raised her eyes angrily to his and 
he repeated decidedly, "Mr. Wines"-^she lowered her 
eyes — "who would feel honored by your attention, 
though they would be too genteel to monopolize it in 
this way." 

There was an interval of almost painful silence; and 
then he saw that Ilva had suddenly become much 
more serious than usual. 

"Father," she said at last, quietly and sadly, and 
there was an affectionate coldness in the word "father," 
which he seemed to like. She hesitated a moment and 
repeated, "Father, I have heard all my life about peo- 
ple being refined and genteel. I wish you would tell 
me what those words mean." 

"Refined! genteel!" he repeated, somewhat stag- 
gered. "It is this, and this alone, which distinguishes 
the high from the low. All have opinions. The — 
the upstart lugs his into the drawing-room and — and 
calls them convictions. He constantly shows his lack 
of gentility by — by ignoring the formalities which eti- 
quette and good behavior require. The man of re- 
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finement — ah — subdues his emotions and considers it 
a breach of etiquette to be constantly expressing his 
opinions. He has such a proper and genteel respect \/ 

for his superiors that he is always ready to sacrifice 
his opinions to agree with them. He knows that opin- 
ions are useless. In spite of them the world will con- 
tinue as it is. They are only a burden — a — a drag- 
weight on good behavior." 

"Mr. Arkwright is everywhere admitted to be highly 
educated, " Ilva answered. "Is not that refinement?" 

"He is rude. He seems to take pride in being what 
he calls natural. Savages are natural. He delights in 
disregarding the rules of good-breeding. The night of 
our reception he expressed his opinion in my presence 
very rudely. He has done so in our parlors frequent- 

ly." 

"His opinion always seems friendly and refined," 
Ilva answered with earnestness. "At dinner to-night 
he said that he would like to see every man and wo- 
man in the world just as happy as we were then. 
What would you call that?" 

"A breach of etiquette," he returned, "a reference 
in polite society to people with vulgar habits." 

"It seems," Ilva pleaded, "that what is manly must 
be gentlemanly." 

Smiling considerately at such nonsense, he said, 
with a drawl which he intended to be playful: 

"But we are prosing, daughter. It is really quite 
uninteresting. I speak at length because I wish to 
be perfectly open and frank with you as a father 
should always be. The most pleasant features of this 
faithful and affectionate relation are its perfect faith 
and openness. But we must not seek Mr. Arkwright' s 
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society any longer, daughter. We cannot affbrd it. 
We will cease accepting his invitations. We must 
do so at once." 

"And we will always be first of all genteel," Ilva 
answered, and her father detected no sarcasm in the 
remark. 

"And soine time," she continued, "I suppose I will 
marry. " 

The mayor opined that such things frequently oc- 
curred. 

"And he will be genteel, and I will be genteel, and 
genteel people will come to our house, and then after 
a while it will all be over — I will have a genteel bu- 
rial, I suppose? Is that all?" 

The mayor looked at the chandelier, buj: there was 
no inspiration there. 

"You may be right, father, I have always tried to 
think so. You seem to be happj', but you have busi- 
ness interests to absorb much of your time. But, 
father, is it very satisfactory for a woman? I never 
had any one with whom I could talk seriously; but oh, 
how often I have stood before these mirrors and studied 
myself and wondered if after all there was much pleas- 
ure in a life of pleasure! At such times I always 
seem to experience some indefinite longing, an un- 
satisfied hunger which I don't understand,— a feeling 
that somehow there is some way of being really hap- 
pier in this world ; and at such times it seems as 
though, with everything the world affords here at my 
command, yet my life is being starved. I always try 
to suppress these emotions as you say I should. I 
always succeed in laughing myself out of it and go to 
thinking about ribbons. I can do this well. I guess 
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I never had a sorrow which I could not forget in a 
week. I can do as you wish to-night, and probably 
be just as happy next week — I think I can. * Perhaps 
it would be best. I have had more of these morbid 
— if you call them morbid — thoughts since I have been 
in his society than ever before; and yet it does some- 
times seem when I hear him talk, although I laugh at 
his ideas — I always laugh at them — but it seems at 
times as though I could somehow see the way, though 
I can't tell how, to this nobler kind of life of which 
I have dreamed. It may all be morbid, father — it is, 
if you think so — but I hate very much to — I — do you 
think it just genteel and polite to turn so cold so 
suddenly?" 

Mr. Villars was somewhat affected by Ilva*s sad 
voice; but he made the mistake of thinking that all 
she needed was more amusement. 

"It is too prosy here," he answered with the air of 
a physician diagnosticating a disease. "You have too 
much idle time. You should live where there is more 
amusement." Then he added, after a moment's deep 
thought : "It is the middle of April now. Suppose that 
in about a month you take your summer journey, — 
make four or five months of it. Go where you can 
obtain the best amusement there is, and squander all 
the money you can on riotous living." 

"In less than a month," Ilva answered, her face 
brightening. 

"But we will tell no one of this, " he explained, "we 
will not tell young Arkwright." 

"What, not until I go?" she asked. 

"Not until you are gone," the other returned. 
"What Miss Villars does is not the concern of common 
people. That is understood, is it?" 
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"If you say so," she said slowly. 

"If that is understood," he said, "I shall not insist 
on refusing this young Arkwright at once — only I wish 
you to be cautious, daughter,- and formal. Don't use 
words which indicate an — ah — if I may say so — an — 
an — affection which you do not feel. You have learned 
French. Talk that way, you know." He had fre- 
quently heard her use French words, and as he had 
not the slightest idea what they meant, he concluded 
that it must be a very superior language. "We often 
speak," he continued, "of English as a vulgar tongue. 
It is vulgar in a way. People in our station should 
select our language carefully. If you must still as- 
sociate wilh this young man, always be formal, daugh- 
ter, and distant. Really, there is nothing which will 
keep people at their proper distance so much as be- 
ing distant." 

Waiting a moment for Ilva to absorb this idea, he 
continued as though he were really terrified by the 
thought : "I understand that the views of this bold 
young man are revolutionary and dangerous to society. 
I have it from his chief, Mr. Madmire. I should not 
mention it except for the affectionate interest which a 
father should have in his child, — his views are revo- 
lutionary and dangerous to society." 

As Ilva seemed to be rather sad again, he added : 

"But we will think of the summer, daughter. Dur- 
ing the next month we will think of nothing but rib- 
bons and dresses, ha! ha!" 

Ilva's face was certainly much brighter as she rose 
to go. She approached her father, who was somewhat 
at a loss to understand her, until she bowed her head 
and kissed him. 
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"Oh, yes, of course," he said, "of course." 

Half an hour after Pearl finished her supper, she en- 
tered Mrs. Arkwright's rooms and found her wonder- 
ing why Oliver did not return. 

Did he not leave a note for you, too?" Pearl said. 
'A note? No." 

'Yes, I had one. He will not be at home this even- 
ing." Her face reddened. 

"But this was the evening to be devoted to the rec- 
onciliation." 

"Well, he received a message from Miss Villars in- 
viting him to a dinner party." 

"He did not accept!" Mrs. Arkwright exclaimed in 
amazement. 

"Why, yes," Pearl answered; "that is all right. 
We see him every day." 

"So does Miss Villars." 

"Yes, but a dinner party is different, you know. A 
reconciliation will keep; and a dinner will not, and 
you and I can reconcile each other to-night." 

Pearl was laughing, but she sat on Mrs. Arkwright's 
knee and threw her arms about her neck and did not 
seem to feel so very much like laughing after all. 
She had learned to call her "Dear Mutter," Oliver's 
favorite name for his mother. 

They sat for half an hour looking at the sparkling 
fire and saying nothing, while occasionally the arms 
of one about the other's neck or waist would tighten 
gradually and they would look into each other's eyes 
— they did not need to talk. 

Then the}' sang of home, sweet home, and other sim- 
ple songs, the classics of the fireside. And then they 
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•talked of Mort — how good he had been to Pearl when 
her father and her mother died, and then of little 
Mollie. Pearl told about the Brockfield newspapers 
which she read each day, and the advertisements 
which she sought so anxiously in hopes to hear of 
some little girl who might be Mollie. She remem- 
bered some which were ludicrous and many which 
were sad. Mysterious sentences which spoke volumes! 
Three-line novels telling in eloquent pathos of the 
disappointments, the heartaches of a lifetime! Strong 
men, well-educated women, who were anxious to do 
any honorable work for their bread ! Friends who 
had lost friends! Parents still searching after children 
lost long ago! Homeless waifs whose parents were 
unknown! Auction sales telling of wrecked fortunes! 
Anxious messages telling the romance of love! 

After Pearl had arisen to go, she sat again upon' 
the other's knee and said: 

"Promise me that you will not even hint to Oliver 
that you think he did wrong in going to-night." 

"I shall not promise," the other returned with em- 
phasis; "for I intend to tell him so to-morrow." 

"I know you would not if you thought I really 
wished it," Pearl answered with a sweet smile; "and 
I do assure you that it would pain me very, very much 
to think of your. saying so to him." 

"Darling, I promise." 

As Pearl entered the hall to pass to her own rooms, 
she was startled, almost bewildered, by Oliver's en- 
trance at the front door. She had supposed that he 
would not return before eleven; and there was no 
time to follow her first impulse, which was to hasten 
to her own rooms. She hardly knew why she should 
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feel awkward or embarrassed; but she was conscious 
that she was trembling and almost breathless. 
. "Ah, little Schwesterchen,*' he exclaimed, "you look 
like a ghost." 

The gas in the hall was turned very low, and he 
could not see the paleness of her face. She was glad 
of that. 

"But a very delicious and well-behaved ghost," he 
added. She felt that he was coming closer. In the 
same old way, taking each of her hands and holding 
them wide apart, he stooped to kiss her lips. As his 
face approached hers she released her hands from his, 
and, throwing her arms about his neck, her lips rested 
upon his for one feverish, exciting moment, during 
which her breathing was quick and anxious, her breath 
was hot, and the tears were in her eyes. 

Just as instantly she released herself from his arms, 
and the hot blood leaped to her face in shame. He 
could not see her face — for that she was thankful; and 
though she could not control her features, she hoped, 
that she could her words. 

"Now am I a ghost?" she exclaimed, making a su- 
preme effort to be merry, "or am I quite tangible? I 
certainly come in a questionable shape." 

Tragically Oliver returned, "Be thy intents wick- 
ed or charitable?" 

"Oh, that reconciliation," she answered, laughing 
merrily, much more merrily than necessary, "was get- 
ting burdensome. I wanted to get it off my mind at 
once." Then, in a sepulchral voice, she added, as 
she left the hall, "My hour is almost come when I 
to sulphurous and tormenting flames must render up 
my soul. " 
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And Oliver stood laughing while she stalked to her 
room. 

Standing before the glass in her own room, she saw 
that the fiery flame had not yet left her face. Her 
throat was parched, so parched that she choked as 
she breathed. The hot tears came to her eyes — 
tears not of sorrow, but of shame. 

She sat on her little bed and thought of her past 
life — how the gossamer threads had been woven into 
the stubborn cable. To-night it was complete lack of 
self-control; but every kiss which she had given him, 
every secret thought or hope which she had, perhaps 
wrongfully, cherished, had but prepared the way for 
this. 

Thus she heard the clock strike eleven and then 
twelve; and again she stood before the glass and whis- 
pered, smiling sadly now: 

"I pretended to be acting. I hope I was a good 
actor. To sulphurous — and — tormenting— ^flames — 
must — render — up — my — soul ! " 

Oliver's mind was occupied by too many thoughts 
and jealousies of his own for him to pay much atten- 
tion to Pearl's betrayal of emotion; but it occurred 
to him naturally as Ke thought of it for a moment (such 
a motive seeming most like Pearl) that she wished to 
assure him by this hearty greeting that she was not 
offended by his spending the evening with Ilva. Of 
course he knew it before, but this was like her gen- 
erosity. 

The next evening he remained at home. Mr. Vil- 
lars called upon Pearl ; but as he left shortly after 
nine o'clock, Oliver sauntered into her parlor as he 
had been in the habit of doing months ago. They 
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played their guitars for half an hour and sang. They 
talked in much the same frank spirit that had always 
guided them; but nothing was said of Ilva or of Mr. 
Villars, of the previous night or the "reconciliation." 

Finally, when he had arisen to go, he again took 
her hands in his and looked with brotherly admiration 
into her large eyes. But as he stooped, she stopped 
him and said, with more self-possession than she had 
believed herself capable of: 

"Let us not do that, Oliver. I know I never thought 
anything about it, and you never did, and we have 
always said we were brother and sister — still, yqu 
know, people who think of the proprieties would say 
that was only a figure of speech and we were not 
brother and sister, and it was all wrong." 

"Not brother and sister!" Oliver exclaimed, as though 
he would like to find a man preposterous enough to 
deny it. "If we are not brother and sister, I would 
like to know who are." 

"Of course we are," she said coaxingly; "still, I 
doubt if brothers and sisters are usually very affec- 
tionate." 

"Why, Pearl," he pleaded, "you know how much 
your sisterly strength and comfort are to me. It seems 
as though I could never do anything without your 
dear advice first. I could certainly never do anything 
noble unless — " 

"Of course, and I think my advice is worth more 
to you than my kisses. You see, I am afraid I will 
lose my dignity and control over you if I let you al- 
ways do as you want. Now, dear infant," she added, 
laughing at his glum appearance, "you will always 
come to your sister for advice just the same — every 
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time you want your pulse examined, or any other spir- 
itual diagnosis." 

She was too dear to him for him to deny her slight- 
est expressed wish; but, more than this, she seemed 
too sacred for him to seriously doubt at any time her 
superior wisdom. Though he really thought of her as 
a sister, and behaved toward her with a brother's fa- 
miliarity, he reverenced her self-reliance and strength, 
her superior insight and pure thought to-day as when 
they first sat together beneath the elms of Capitol 
Park. And this not less now that he was drifting 
away from her loving sympathy and inspiration. 

But as he entered his own room he thought of Mr. 
Villars' call. 

"Ah," he muttered, "people who think of the pro- 
prieties! Those were her very words. That means 
Mayor Villars. The proprieties!" And again he re- 
peated, "The proprieties!" as though nothing could 
possibly be so improper as the proprieties! 



CHAPTER XIII. 



'*Bare-headed,' popularly low he bowed, 
And paid the salutations of the crowd.*' 



— Dryden. 

It was only the early part of May, but the political 
pot was boiling — so were the politicians, so was Cap- 
itol City. Indeed, Capitol City might be said to be 
boiling over; for both a circus and a State political 
convention were under full steam. This enabled the 
opposition, press to speak of the convention as a side- 
show of the circus (with ringmaster and party whip), 
to bestow suggestive zoological names on the delegates, 
to attribute all petty thievery in the city to those in 
attendance at the convention, — advising all honest cit- 
izens to securely fasten their doors, as the struggle 
over the delegation to the national convention had 
brought to Capitol City a large and disreputable mob. 
It was the greatest moral show on earth (that is, 
the circus was). There was the magician who slipped 
through the trap door in the platform (at the circus, 
of course), and then by some process of legerdemain 
seemed to swallow the platform. There was the con- 
, tortionist who sat down on his own head and smiled 
at the audience (in the circus, I mean), and the double- 
tongued ventriloquist who carried on a dozen different 
conversations at once, and expressed so many different 
ideas that nobody knew his opinions, though all 

thought him a master of the whole subject There 
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was the juggler, who blew both hot and cold; and the 
conjurer, who accomplished wonderful feats by taking 
some mysterious oath which nobody understood. There 
were tumblers, clowns and the man with the iron jaw. 
All kinds of reptiles! Giraffe, with head high in air, 
exhibiting his principles to the world! Grand exhibi- 
tion of somersaulting ! Exciting hippodrome, (all 
at the circus)! Beware of sharpers! Get your tickets 
only at authorized wagon! 

Is there any kind of a celebration that can crowd 
the streets like a circus? They are all there to-day: 
the young man who "drove in ;" the young man with 
straw hat on one ear; the young man with rusty 
clothes, but with white vest and silk hat, who hires a 
negro to black his boots while he drinks pink lemon- 
ade; the young man with the open mouth who goes 
out into the road to see the procession, and the sharp- 
ers might have stolen his trousers and he would not 
have known it; the young lady with the bright blue 
shawl, and the young lady with the fan made of tissue 
flowers; the gingerbread, th6 toy balloons, the man 
who cries "fans" and reckons his day's prosperity by 
the degrees on the thermometer; "this way" cries the 
fakir; ""crack-crack" sound the target guns, and the 
whirligig goes round. 

Through the hot and anxious crowd moves Mr. 
Villars, as cool and collected as though it were a daily 
occurrence, and displaying as much engineering skill 
as the manager of the circus. His every movement was 
sufficient to stamp him what Mn Madmire had called 
"a man destined to make his way in the world." 

No, he will not stay to the procession, thank you. 
He would be glad to see Capitol City in the midst of 
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such a pageant; but he has higher duties to perform 
at Convention Hall. He is more respectable and 
straightforward than usual this morning; and with 
even a more gracious, candidate expression on his 
face. 

This morning Mr. Snyder called for another cup of 
coffee, and Mrs. Snyder said: 

"Yes, you will need it, James. Is everything ar- 
ranged?" 

"Well, if it is not, I will arrange it this morning." 

"And Mr. Villars will be chairman of the Conven- 
tion?" 

"He will, now I have commenced to engineer the 
matter. I guess Mr. Villars is beginning to see that 
I am a man of sagacity." 

"I think so, James, or else he would nqt have told 
you yesterday that he was satisfied with your work." 

"You are right, I have maneuvered my men as a 
general would his troops. I tell you it is sagacity that 
wins battles, whether you are manipulating ^ political 
convention, a senate, or defending the bulwarks of 
state." 

It has probably been noticed that Mr. Snyder man- 
aged his tropes as carefully as his . troops ; and this 
he did even in domestic engagement. This served to 
keep him in practice and also put him in good posi- 
tion to quell a rebellion in case any doubt should 
arise about his being the head of the family. 

"When he drove by yesterday," said Mrs. Snyder, 
"it popped into my head all of a sudden like a pre- 
sentiment — you know how such things will come to 
one — Mr. Villars is going to ask me to ride. I sup- 
pose that I shall be over-run with calls now. But I 
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shall not shirk my obligations to society. What does 
Mr. Madmire think of your leaving him so much? 
Won't he be afraid of losing you?" 

"Well, I don't care what he thinks. I am fitted by 
native capacity for a higher ^order of work than that, 
and Mr. Villars is sharp enough to appreciate ability 
when he sees it. Soon I shall probably spend my en- 
tire time employed — or — -or rather associated in his 
work. " 

"You are right, James; he is sharp. How easily he 
brought it in about Cousin Allie (you know he is a 
member of the State committee) opposing his candi- 
dacy. He knew I could fix Allie. But I suppose I 
will lose my rides when Miss Whitford catches him. 
How that girl has ensnared him by her witchcraft! 
When we were driving yesterday, we met her coming 
from the Capitol, — the little man blushed clear to his 
curls. She looked as though she could eat me up!'* 

"Well, you needn't fear about Mr. Villars, Winnie. 
I know how to play my cards, I hope. So does he. 
Because he holds the ace is no reason why he should 
let me throw my pedro to somebody else. I'll be so 

« 

intimately connected with his game before long as to 
be a necessary part of it, and he will find that the one 
lot he has given me is hardly satisfactory." 

"Whj' you are disposing of lots now, James, I can't 
quite see." 

"No, because you have not had so much experience 
as I have; and — you have not naturally as much polit- 
ical sagacity. A good many members of the legisla- 
ture are just as good as elected now. He can present 
such a man with a lot now, arid he will call it friend- 
ship. This man will come here next winter and a bill 
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will be introduced in the legislature which will raise 
the value of his lot five hundred to a thousand dollars^ 
— well, he will vote for it, won't he? Men are no 
fools. And he won't vote against it just because the 
same bill is going to put a half million dollars in the 
pockets of Mr. Villars. If he gave the lot away when 
the bill was up, it might look like bribery. Now it 
is simply political sagacity." 

"But do you think, James, that the appropriation of 
so much money for the parks would increase the value 
of the adjoining lots so much?" 

"Certainly. Of course you don't know about such 
things, but it will be the most valuable property in 
the city. Villars has already doubled his money just 
by buying the land and dividing it up into lots. So 
has Wines. You know he owns over a hundred lots." 

"Then our lot, you think, James, will be worth one 
thousand dollars more when the bill passes?" 

"Our lot? Why, do you think, Winnie, th?it -I will 
take up with less than fifty to a hundred lots? Am I 
going to do all the work, to give him the benefit of 
my large political acquaintance, to traverse the whole 
State this fall and find out the proper place to put 
money, just for fun? He will find me like Briareus. 
I have not only a hundred arms to serve him, but also 
a hundred arms to — to — demand my own. And by the 
Eternal, it is all right. It is as much mine as it is his. 
I shall not take his money. He does nothing to this 
land. The legislature makes it worth millons; and if 
I do as much as he to get the bill through, the money 
belongs to me as much as to him. The highest duty 
of an Angle is to defend his castle — and — and to allow 
no one to trample on him," apparently seeing some 
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analogy between Angles and angleworms. "The Saxon 
blood in my veins cries out against injustice." Mr. 
Snyder*s father spelled his name "Schneider," still 
Mr. Snyder was something* of an . Anglomaniac. "A 
man should reap as he sows, and my labor, requiring 
high order of sagacity, requires high reward." 

"I suppose Mr. Villars wants to be chairman of the 
convention to-day, "she said, "because of the influence 
it will give him." 

"Certainly. It gives him opportunity to confer some 
favors, and will help to give him a commanding place 
in the next legislature." 

Everything was finally "arranged," and Mr. Villars 
was "surprised to learn," before going to the hall, 
that he would be named as chairman. 

Convention Hall was crowded by enthusiastic dele- 
gates; but' Mr. Villars was still cool and collected, 
like a silent storm center. How the ladies in the bal- 
cony waved their handkerchiefs and fans when he was 
introduced as Capitol City's popular mayor (applause), 
and, if the people have their way, its next representa- 
tive in the legislature, (Cheers and applause.) 
. Even the opposition press said that the committee 
had made a good choice, and Mr. Villars presided 
with his usual grace and dignity, while the party or-' 
gans spoke of him as a Corinthian column in the tem- 
ple of his State. 

In one of the boxes was Ilva, in the company of the 
"swift" young lady, the attentive blonde, Mr. Wines, 
the aspiring j'oung Thespian, and Oliver Arkwright. 
During the time in which the delegates were crowding 
into the hall, Oliver's theatrical young friend kept up 
a running fire of Shakespearian sentiments, all in a 
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tragic voice, such as: "Here come the clusters;" Look 
yonder — "So lamely and unfashionable that dogs bark 
at me as I halt by them;" Ah! "The noblest Roman 
of them all ;" "He's loved of the distracted multitude, 
who like not in their judgment, but their eyes." 

During this time Oliver looked in silent admiration 
at the gathering multitude, and all his boyish dreams 
»and ambitions to be the central figure in such a gath- 
ering rushed in upon his mind. Ilva, looking inquir- 
ingly at his face, exclaimed: 

"You like this, don't you?" 

He did. 

"I believe you like it better than a ball or an opera." 

He did. 

"Would you like to be one of them?" she asked in 
amazement, and frowning a little as she pointed to- 
ward the parquet, filled with delegates. 

"Or one of those," he answered, smiling, and point- 
ing toward the platform, where sat the leaders, some 
of whom were to address the convention. 

"You would not like to speak!" she ventured. "Papa 
hates It, but they just force" it on him." 

Oliver tried to borrow Mr. Wines' smile. 

"Wouldn't you be frightened?" she asked with in- 
nocent simplicity. 

"I am never so truly happy," he answered earnest- 
ly, "as when I stand before a large audience and plead 
for something in which 1 thoroughly believe. The pas- 
sion has died out some since I was in college, for the 
want of exercise; but then I loved it. When I went 
on the platform I thought not of fear, but of Cicero 
in the Forum, of Demosthenes on the Beraa, of Mira- 
beau treading the Tribune, and wished that I might 
speak like them." 
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"I don't see what pleasure you take, then, in talk- 
ing to any one as frivolous and ignorant as I am," she 
said laughing. "For instance, what is a bema, and was 
it the Daily Tribune which you trod?" 

Without giving him time to answer, she continued 
rapidly : 

"I am sorry that I indubed you to learn to waltz. I 
am sorry I promised to go with you next Thursday to 
the legislative reception. You will be miserable all 
of the evening. While waltzing with me, you will 
be wishing all the time that they would take up the 
canvas 'and put back the desks so you could see some 
legislator tread on a Tribune." 

"You make me enjoy waltzing," he answered ar- 
dently. "You make me enjoy a great many things I 
never did before. You should congratulate yourself 
that you are equal to a whole convention — as good as 
a bema." 

"To tread on?" 

At this point Mr. Villars came forward, and the 
Thespian remarked soUo voce: 

"The noble Brutus is ascended! Silence!" 

"Gentlemen of the Convention: First let me wel- 
come you to Capitol City and extend to you the free- 
dom of our homes." How polite, the ladies thought, 
to begin that way. 

"The wealth and beauty of Capitol City welcome 
you." Mr. Villars did not refer to himself, but added: 
"The ladies of our city, who fringe these crowded halls 
of blue, have come to welcome you with open arms." 
(Laughter.) The ladies in the balcony said, "How 
droll!" The "swift" young lady said he made her blush, 
but she might have kept it a secret. 
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"As, in the days of the Caesars, all roads led to 
Rome, so would we be glad to feel that" (in the days 
of the Villars) "all roads centered here. 

"We are proud of the beauty and prosperity of Cap- 
itol City. May I be pardoned saying it, but having had 
a modest share in its growth," (Tremendous applause, 
in which the ladies in the balcony joined. Such pub- 
lic spirit!) "if I may be pardoned its mention, we will 
not rest until we have made this city the beautiful 
and attractive fireside of a great and glorious State." 
(Cheers). 

"Fellow citizens : Four years ago we found a con- 
dition of things not likely to occur again, — that is, 
we found our opponents in power." (A voice, "Bully," 
followed by long continued applause)^ 

"Four years ago, the skeletons of crime and disor- 
der were in our midst, the wolf of hunger was at our 
door. To-day huts have been transformed into palaces, 
and the blue flag never before waved over such a hap- 
py and contented people.." (Applause and waving of 
flags. ) 

"Again we are called upon to decide whether a gov- 
ernment of the people shall perish from the earth. 

"Fellow-citizens, this is the first gun of the cam- 
paign. " 

"Does he mean himself?" Ilva whispered. "What 
a dear little pop!" The gravity of the box was dis- 
turbed. 

"Fellow citizens, I belong to this party because it 
is the party of brains, not boodle." ("Good! Good.") 

"I belong to this party because it is the party of 
sobriety. " 

"Sho-do-I," was the exclamation of a blear-eyed man 
near the door. 
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" — the party of honesty and reform." 

"Amen," said the preacher with the irreproachable 
conscience and necktie. 

"I belong to this party because it is the friend of the 
laborer." (A voice, "Three cheers for Mayor Villars, 
the friend of the workingraan," and they were given 
with a will.) 

"Like an eternal, divine fire his cause is burning in 
our hearts." ("A well-rounded sentence," the Thes- 
pian whispered to Oliver). 

"I belong to this party because it is the party of 
Jones," turning to the picture on the wall, "and John- 
son (applause and cheers), of Smith (applause), and 
Green." (Applause, lasting several minutes, on this 
mention of the Governor's name). 

"He is sure of re-election," the Thespian whispered 
with a sly wink. 

"I belong to this party because it is the friend of 
Ireland, and beneath its banners all foreigners are 
free." (Loud applause). 

"Irishmen of America! Our hearts bleed for your 
country and your cause!" (A voice, "Via wid ye,** 
laughter and cheers). 

"To that great jury, the people, on the ides of next 
November, we submit our cause. If you ask where 
our party stands, I answer, where it has always stood. 
If you ask where it has always stood, I answer, where 
it will stand forever." (Applause). 

"Here we plant our standard! Here we nail our col- 
ors! Upon this rock we will build I 'And the gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against it.* " (Thundering 
applause). 

"My countrymen! In the name of Capitol City, 1 
thank you for this honor, which is hers, not mine. 
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"Pardon Capitol City, if she speaks too long/* 

If the convention is not a success, it certainly is 
not because it was not opened with what the circus 
bills called a "classic pageant." 

Then men cheered, ladies waved handkerchiefs, the 
band struck up "Hail to the Chief," and it really did 
seem that the political pot was boiling; but so were 
the dinner pots, and even Mr. Villars had fallen into 
the habit of nourishing his body with food; so, after 
the appointment of committees, a recess was taken. 

"What did you think of the speech?" Ilva remarked, 
as they arose. 

"It was a great effort," the Thespian remarked, and 
then winked toward Oliver as though he wished to be 
ititerpreted literally. 

"Sound," Mr. Wines replied, but whether he meant 
that it was a sound speech or nothing but sound, could 
not be told from his smiling face. 

"Are you coming this afternoon?" Oliver whispered 
to Ilva. 

"I guess not. What will they do?" 

"Elect the delegates to the national convention." 

"No, I am not coming; are you?" 

"I think not. I am going ta the circus this after- 
noon with my mother." 

"I am going to-night with my father." 

As he left her at her carriage, she said with a pleas- 
ant, submissive smile: , 

"You must call soon," adding, with flippant, provok- 
ing laughter, "and tell me how yau trod on the Daily 
Tribune." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

"Masking the business from the common eye." 

— Macbeth. 

In the afternoon Oliver attended the circus with 
iiis mother. In the evening he was to go with Pearl. 
The sun was low, and its red light was glittering 
against the house-tops, as their carriage left the 
house. The streets were filled with all classes 'of 
people, the street cars were loaded, and all moving 
in one direction, toward the circus. Everything had a 
holiday appearance, and seemed to combine the sol- 
emnity of a Sunday evening with the hurry of business. 

"There is one consolation. Pearl," Oliver said; 
"the winter is about over and there can't be many 
more parties and balls. You can't imagine what a 
pleasure it is to-night to just sit here with you and 
rest. " 

She laughed at his ambiguous candor. "You mean, 
rest your mind,*' she said. 

"Well, that is not uncomplimentary. It is just what 
we do, isn't it? We never yet made an effort to enter- 
tain one another, and that is the best way to be truly 
entertaining. We are always happy together because 
we never take pains to be happy." 

"Yes," she answered in that dreamy voice and those 
broken images which had become so familiar to him. 
"One can' t arrange for happiness beforehand, or leave 
an order for it as for a suit of clothes. It never seems 
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to be what we ordered. But how often when we least 
expect it we are so easily made so very happy! We 
may search for happiness and strive for it, thinking at 
times that it is almost within our grasp. We may 
chase it like our shadow, but, though the sun is shin- 
ing brightly, we can never catch it. But if/we think 
only of our life's work and go right along in that, 
it will follow us always." 

"You have changed m}' ideas about a great many 
questions," said Oliver, "although I never quite knew 
when you did it or how you did it. You seem to shed 
your good influence like sunshine." 

"And you shed your compliments like moonshine.'" 

"Yes; reflected light. My words only reflect your 
goodness." 

She hardly heard his reply, for her mind was recur- 
ring to what he had said of her influence over him. 
How easily his nature was affected! And she won- 
dered sadly how far he might be led to yield to influ- 
ences destructive of all true purpose in life. . 

Inside the tent they were happy in the thought that 
they were alone and were to have a glorious time to- 
gether; but they were soon besieged by Mrs. Snyder. 

"My dear Miss Whitford, I am delighted that you 
have not yet purchased seats. This is Cousin Allie. 
I suppose, Mr. Oliver, that you are acquainted with 
my cousin." Oliver was not. 

"Is that so? I thought you knew all the prominent 
politicians. Cousin Allie is a member of the State 
committee." 

Cousin Allie handled his watch chain. "My name 
is Whitbeck," he said abruptly, as though he did not 
care to be "Cousin Allie" to everybody beneath the 
canopy. 
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"Now you must sit with us," Mrs. Snyder began. 
"How delightful! Where shall it be?" 

"Those seats back there are pleasant," Oliver 
hinted. 

"What do you say, James dear?" 

"Too high," Mr. Snyder answered. "I had a long 
talk once with a circus press agent, who had had wide 
experience, and he said the ground ^eats were the best. 
I have given the matter some attention, and I think 
there can be no doubt about it." 

"This first row?" Pearl asked, a little surprised. 

"Didn't you know they were regarded as the best?" 
Mr. Snyder remarked condescendingly. "I am sur- 
prised. " 

"Cousin Allie" rather liked the higher seats better. 

"Little Winnie" thought they had some advantages. 

"I can understand," Mr. Snyder exclaimed, "how 
any one might get such a whim before thinking of the 
subject; but, as I say, I know this from men of ex- 
perience. Of course if it were only a whim I would 
not be particular about it. Let us see, what was it 
he said — the first row or the second?" Mr. Snyder 
sat down in the first row, which brought his knees 
very near his nose. "I think he said that the prefer- 
able seats were in the second row." Then, trying that 
row: "Yes, he did." 

As Mr. Snyder was as set in his way as an Egyp- 
tian mummy, seats were purchased for the second row. 
This gave Oliver and. Pearl an opportunity to get in 
the third row without offense. Pearl directly behind 
Mrs. Snyder, Oliver behind her husband. Cousin Allie 
sat at Mrs. Snj^der's left and looked uneasily at the 
rear seats. 
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Mr. Snyder told' Oliver that Mr. Madmire had' 
given him a few months' leave of absence. Mrs. Sny- 
der turned to Pearl on her "Cousin AUie's" side and 
said : 

"I always like to moralize at a circus. I like to 
study human nature. It broadens one out so. Now 
Mr. Snyder is different. He always tries to narrow 
himself down to a point, but then — he is not a Bon- 
ner, Allie. " And with this inti;oduction Mrs. Sn3'^der 
proceeded" to regale them with several choice speci- 
mens of her moral observations. 

"I thought you were not coming,** Oliver exclaimed, 
his eyes sparkling with happy anticipation as Mort 
approached in search of a seat. 

"Ah! well, I learned too late that my niece was 
here in rather questionable company, and I thought 
she might need me." 

Mort looked at the rear seats, some of which were 
still not taken, and then at Pearl. He surmised that 
Mr. Snyder was in some way responsible for the selec- 
tion. 

"I see," he said, winking toward Mrs. Snyder, "that 
Mr. Snyder is anxious to begin at the foot of the lad- 
der. He is even willing to put himself on a level with 
the circus performers." 

Mort was the one man in Capitol City whom Mr. 
Snyder gave up as hopeless in an argument. He was 
not heavy enough, he had told Mrs. Snyder, to pay 
for downing him. 

"I declare," Mort continued, with a beaming smile 
and surveying Mr. Snyder, "I do object though to his 
dragging his wife down with him." 

Mr. Snyder was silent and perfectly stolid. He had 
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learned from experience that that was the best way of 
conversing with Mort. 

As Mort sat down the guard of the section, who had 
.watched him since he crawled under the rope, request- 
ed his ticket, much to the amusement of Pearl and 
Oliver. 

"You think you couldn't let me stay here without 
it, eh?" But the guard was an impatient man of busi- 
ness, and, like Mr. Snyder, refused to smile. "Won't 
you kindly bring me the changp and a check for the 
place by Mr. Whitbeck?" 

"That is it," Mort continued as the guard hastened 
away. "Single men are not shown favors any more. 
We have to pay for everything we get in this world. 
Here I pay for the circus, and then I see Mrs. Snyder 
and say to myself, 'Here is company calculated to im- 
prove the mind.'. Along comes this man who informs 
me that I must not only pay for the circus but for the 
privilege of being in good society. Ah, the check, 
thank j'ou. Hold on, my friend, how much is it?" 
: "Fifty cents." 

"Here are six tens. There is ten cents too much. 
I always like to make my reputation on small matters. 
A man can experience just as much remorse over ten 
cents as ten dollars." 

"Now, Mr. Mort," Mrs. Snyder began, "I thought 
you were the soul of truth and honesty." 

"Oh, no ; I know enough to lie and cheat. A great 
many people are good just because they don't have 
intellect and vim enough to be wicked. Now, j'our 
husband and I have some 'get up' about us. Secretly, 
we take a great deal of comfort over being called a 
liar or a cheat. Eh, Mr. Snyder?" 
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Mr. Snyder turned to Mort and announced the open- 
ing pageant. He said it much as a schoolmaster would 
inform an unruly boy that school has commenced and 
nonsense must stop. • 

Then there was the snake-charming and the woman 
with the iron jaw, and Major Atom. 

"Look at that," said Mort to Mrs. Snyder, with a 
quizzical smile, and pointing to the woman with the 
"iron jaw." "Do you suppose you could do that now 
— with practice?" 

"I am more* interested in Major Atom. Do you sup- 
pose he is really as small as he looks?" 

"Probably not. Probably padded." 

Next came the elephant quadrille. 

"I hear," Mrs. Snyder said to Oliver, "that you are* 
becoming a fine waltzer. " 

"Will you explain," he said, "how those elephants 
remind you of my dancing?" 

"Ha! ha! That is the Bonner of it, Allie." Allie 
smiled feebly. "Why, I thought of your hard experi- 
ence the night Miss Villars tried to teach you." 

"I enjoyed it," Oliver said grimly. 

"I notice you have continued very obedient to your 
teacher," she continued, looking straight in his eyes 
in a very aggravating way, and then, turning them to- 
ward Pearl, she exclaimed, "By the way, Miss Pearl, 
are you and Mr. Oliver cousins or something?" 

"We are brother and sister," Oliver answered, a lit- 
tle impatiently. 

"No, but really?" 

"Yes, really," he insisted. "I assert it in spite of 
the genealogists." 

When the performance was a little more than half 
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over, a gentleman whom Oliver had never seen took 
a seat by Mr. Snyder's side with the remark: 

"I have hunted for you everywhere. My train leaves 
in a half hour." 

"I was glad to see the way you maneuvered your 
delegation," Mr. Snyder said. 

"You saw," the stranger said, "how Stanley stuck 
out against Villars to the last?" 

"I understand he is liable to be sent to the Assem- 
bly again next year," Mr. Snyder replied. 

"That's just it, and five hundred dollars used on 
the convention will nominate me, — the election is 
sure. " 

"Hush," Oliver heard Mr. Snyder say, "ad — d Sun- 
day-school man behind us!" 

The stranger made a low reply, in which Oliver 
caught the words, "Villars' daughter." 

Oliver had listened to this conversation thought- 
lessly; and now, as he discovered that it was a conver- 
sation that ought not to take place, it occurred to him 
for the first time that it was a conversation which he 
ought not to have heard. 

Although he had heard that Mr. Snyder was in some 
way acting as Mr. Villars' lieutenant, and though he 
supposed that he was to leave the office for some sort 
of political work; even though he had lately heard 
many murmurings about bribery and corrupt political 
methods, he was still as ignorant of the political wires 
and of the secret springs opening the doors to politi- 
cal labyrinths as Cassim Baba was of the "open ses- 
ame" — that magic password which opened the door 
to the cave of thieves. He remembered what the old 
day- watch said about the serpents of corruption in poli- 
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tics. It was quite evident what this man wanted. 
Could it be that Mr. Villars wanted a friend in the 
Assembly badly enough to pay five hundred dollars 
for it? At any rate it seemed to Oliver as though he 
had become suddenly possessed of some criminal se- 
cret, and he felt remorsefully that he had learned it in 
an underhanded way. Why had he been so careless 
as to listen? 

He had seen this Assemblyman Stanley, an honest- 
looking, energetic old fellow, and once had iieard some 
one remark in the corridors that if there was a man in 
the legislature whom nothing would buy, that man 
was "old Uncle Stanley." 

In the carriage, after the performance was over, Oli- 
ver asked Pearl if she had noticed the man who came 
to talk with Mr. Sn3^der? She had not. 

"I suppose," he skid a minute later, "that there is 
a good deal of corruption in legislation.** 

"There is very bold talk about it," she said. "Every 
one seems to assume it and even joke about it. And 
I don't suppose these lobbyists spend the entire winter 
here just for the fun of hearing the clerk's melodious 
voice, 'An^^/toamendan/^^/entitledan^^/. '" 

After they had sat a moment in silence she said: 

"Representative Stuart — the doctor, you know — has 
invited me to the legislative ball." 

"Yes," he answered, "they will close their dignified 
and statesmanlike career with a ball in Representative 
Hall!" 

And he thought of his boyish dreams, of senates 
hanging on the lips of orators, and wondered if, after 
all, laws had always been made by machinery, if the 
dead eloquence of money had always been the potent 
power in politics. 



CHAPTER XV. 

"From yon blue heavens above us bent, ' 

The grand old gardener and his wife i 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe'er it bf , it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

— Lady Clara Verb de Verb. 

Far from the busy streets of Capitol City, not quite 
so far from the huddled tenements of Brockfield, 
though many miles beyond the hearing of the shrill 
whistle of its smoking factories, is an unpainted cot- 
tage completely obscured, as one approaches on the 
Brockfield side, by thick woods. 

In the rear of this cottage and on the side toward 
the woods might be seen this morning, in the midst 
of his garden, a man who was evidently long past the 
age for vigorous work. Tall but bent, as he stood 
thoughtfully, hoe in hand, his face bristling with short, 
thick beard, he betrayed in every feature his national- 
ity, as plainly as in the 'strong German accent with 
which he spoke. 

The robins were chirping in the woods. The sun 

had not yet completely dried the dew which still | 

sparkled on the blossoms of the white thorn which 

lined the ragged fence. The morning breeze brought 

to the old man's senses pleasant odors from the lilac I 

bush which, now in full blossom, rested against the i 
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latticed window of the cottage. Gazing dreamily to- 
ward the cottage, he muttered to himself: 

"Poor lid tie girl. She iss more sad as habpy. " 

The object of his meditative anxiety had only at 
this moment opened her eyes in the little "recess," as 
they called it, which for three months had been her 
bed-room, and which opened into a room that served 
as the dining-room and sitting-room of the old Ger- 
man and his wife. 

"Granny," the little maiden exclaimed. 

'*Ah, mine lidtle sonshine. Iss she besser dees fine 
morgen? Iss she veil alreadty?" 

"Very much better. Granny, every day." 

"Ah, Gott sei dank! Gott sei dank!" 

"Granny is a good doctor," the little one continued. 

"Ledt me see," said Granny, while counting on her 
fingers, "how long hat Granny lidtle sonshine doack- 
tored? Ein, zwei, drei monaten. First, her boor arm 
was gebroken in de bitterkelt nidt." The tears came 
quick and fast to little Mollie's eyes, and she could 
not keep them back though she tried very hard. "Oh, 
dondt do dat," Grann)' cried helplessly, "mine lidtle 
sonshine — dondt do es. She vill come pack to you, 
I know she vill. Granny knows id. She knows her 
lidtle girl is mit oldt granny, und ven she lefdt, she 
saidt:. 'Granny, I trust you all in all. I musdt go, 
but I leave my sick lidtle girl with you, und I know 
you love her und vill pe so goodt mit her,' und she 
tinks so now und she iss dees minute buying bresents 
for her lidtle MoUie zu bringen, und Mollie is veil al- 
readty. " 

Mollie kept back the tears and smiled lovingly upon 
her. 
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"Ledt me see," the other resumed on her fingers, 
"dem was der fever — der lang — lang fever, und now iss 
lidtle sonshine veil alreadty? Lidtle sonshine vill dis 
morgen eadt breagfasdt at der dable, nicht wahr? Oh, 
how idt vill surbrize dine oldt onkel. He vill gry mit 

joy." 

Bustling about very busily for the next few min- 
utes, taking unnecessary steps in her anxiety to get 
little sunshine dressed and at the table before her 
husband came in from his morning gardening. Granny 
finally placed little Mollie, and sat down herself some- 
what excited as her husband entered the door. 

"Are mine eyes in mine headt dees minudt or do 
they only show me de picture vat is in mine mindt so 
much alreadty?" he exclaimed. "Mine lidtle girl, you 
almost mag your oldt onkel droap his glay pipe und 
lose his tobac. " 

" Guten morgeriy lieber Onkely " Mollie exclaimed with 
a roguish laugh. 

^* Ahy du kleine Deutsche^'' he replied, with much 
pride, as he always did when Mollie tried to say any- 
thing in German. 

It was a simple breakfast of coffee, hominy and 
eggs; but no princess ever received more faithful at- 
tention than little Mollie at this morning meal. 
Though Mollie had passed, througn greater tortures 
during the past few months than fall to the lot of 
most little maidens of twelve, she was an impressible 
child; and in many weary hours which might have 
been painful she had been amused by the odd dialect 
of her kind-hearted benefactors, and had even forgot- 
ten herself. Perhaps they knew the secret of their 
power; for, whenever they noticed the tears swelling 
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in the large eyes, or saw the lips tremble, or noticed 
an expression of sadness on the face of the dear little 
sufferer, it is certain that at such times xhey always 
launched into greater depths of odd-sounding adjec- 
tives, and continued until they would see her smile. 
There had b6en a moment's silence when the old man 
exclaimed in German, and more grammatically than 
he could speak in English: 

"The little one is brighter this morning than I ex- 
pected to see her. She was so sad last night, my heart 
ached for her." 

"I don't quite understand that, Onkel." 

".Oh, I forgodt. We should nod dalk vas de- lidtle 
girl can nod oonderstandt. Onkel iss so ashamed. 
You vill forgif him, lidtle Mollie?" 

"Und he only saidt, " Granny interrupted, "that lid- 
tle sonshine vas so bridt und habpy that she dake the 
stone frofn Onkel's heart." 

"What is that. Granny?" 

"Oh, dat iss Deutsch. Man says in Cherman, Dake 
a stone von heart, und das iss you mag him sehr — 
sehr habpy." 

"I think German is a pretty language," Mollie ex- 
claimed, "and it is so much like English. It is 'Onkel,' 
and it is 'Garten,' and 'die Moskite beisst, and — and — " 

"Ja, " Onkel continued rapidly in great glee, while 
Granny clapped her hands, "und der Fisch schwimmt, 
und die Sonne scheint,und der Wind blast, und Sommer 
ist warm, und Winter ist kalt, und das Grass ist griin, 
und Honig ist suss, und Wein ist sauer, und Bier ist 
bitter, und die Buttermilch ist gut zu trinken, und 
lidtle Mollie ist eine Deutsche alreadty. " 

Little Mollie forgot that she was weak, that she had 
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been sick in bed so many days. Many, many hours 
this old couple, each of them almost on the verge of 
the grave too, had sat by her bedside and cheered her 
in their odd way, so full of human nature; but to sit 
at the table and heai; them talk thus was an intoxicat- 
ing novelty. 

**Ad first," Onkel continued, "me und meine oldt 
Frau spoke .only Deutsch, den only Enklish, und 
now we don't dalk neider Deutsch nor Enklish." 

"We are bod Deutsch und Enklish," Granny thought. 

"Nein, we are simbly plain oldt Deutsche — dat is 
all, shust blain oidt Deutsche. We alvase sday ride 
heer, und heer ve vill zoon go into der grafe shust 
blain pldt Deutsche." 

In spite of their desire to cheer little Mollie, this 
observation on the brevity of human existence had its 
usual effect of throwing the old man into a state of 
temporary melancholy. His face sobered, and he looked 
about the room at the associations of his ^'^ounger days 
and out of the window at the lilac tree in the bud and 
bloom of its youth, while Granny folded her hands and 
the tears trickled down the wrinkles in her cheeks. 

Mollie was affected by the sudden change in the old 
couple; and, poor little soul, her life had been too 
long a struggle with the same sad thought. In the 
quiet of her sick-room, in the delirium of her fever, 
in the weary hours of her convalescence, she had lived 
over and over again the agony of her father's dreadful 
death, over and over again the agony of that dreadful 
winter's night when she and her mother, homeless and 
almost friendless, lost their way in the deep snow, 
until she fell more from exhaustion than because of 
the rough, slippery road, and her arm was fractured 
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— Still on and on, blown about by the rough winds, 
plaything of the elements, until they saw the light and 
drifted with the elements to the kind-hearted Ger- 
man's door. All this she had seen in her feverish 
dreams. She had seen her mother leave on a brigkt 
morning, and then had felt the agony of the bitter 
storm which followed day after day and night after 
nightj and then the three or four long months of sus- 
pense, listening for the footsteps that were to be heard 
never more on earth — all this she had suffered in the 
agony of her feverish dreams. Every day her hope had 
faded, and the budding hopes of spring brought her 
little promise of flowers that were to be. 

In her weakened condition, this morning, she needed 
not the old German's sadness to throw her into violent 
trembling and send hot tears streaming down the pale 
and sunken cheeks. 

"O my lidtle darling, Onkel iss so ashamed. " A man 
of half his years could not have been more spry in 
leaving the table, or have hurried with more elastic 
step around the table to the little sufferer's side. 
"Mine boor lidtle girl." 

"Oh, you are so good to me," the little one pleaded, 
"I am so wicked to be so sad." 

"Nein, you are nodt vicked adt all. You cand be 
vicked, mine lidtle girl." 

"But, oh, my darling mother, I felt when she left 
me just as I felt when my dear father left, that I should 
never see her any more." 

"Oh, vicked," he cried, "Donnervetter, I am der vick- 
ed one* I shouldt more haf done to findt out for you 
aboudt id. I vill do more. Dees iss no blace for de 
dear lidtle girl. Me und my oldt frau are gedting 
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oldt und oldter, und der grafe vill zoon retceive our 
oldt pones. I vill findt dees Bearl — dees Bearl Vit-' 
fordt for mine lidtle girl. I vill, I vill ride avay 
quick." 

"I never saw her," Mollie muttered, choking as she 
began to speak; "but I do love her so. She was with 
my darling father just before he — ^his last kiss was on 
her forehead. He spoke to her of me. Her letters 
always made me bear everything more easily. «I miss 
her letters, oh, so much! Sometimes when I lie in bed 
and feel so very sad and wish that my angel father 
would come and take me away from the world — " 

"Nein! nein! lidtle sonshine.*' 

"At such times, even when I feel the worst, some 
little breeze will bring to my bed the odor of these 
pretty lilacs, and it suddenly makes me feel so quiet 
and happy, and I fall asleep. And it was just so with 
Pearrs letters. I would worry and sometimes not have 
enough to eat and would feel wicked, and then her 
letters would come and she would say so many sweet 
and loving things, and I would feel peaceful and good. 
It seems so hard," she sobbed, "that Pearl's letters 
should stop just as my darling mamma — is^— is lost. 
Don't you think that I am now nearly strong enough 
to write her where I am?" 

"I dell you," the old man exclaimed, "I hafe an idee 
in my headt — a gread idee, mine lidtle girl. Bearl 
has sendt you to Brockfield ein ledter. I know id. 
Bearl Vitfordt do id, und I vill to Brockfieldt go und 
bring id to mine lidtle girl. Zwanzig Meilen! I vill 
pud mine oldt horse dem wagon on und tribe zwanzig 
mile for lidtle MoUie's ledter und bring him. " Twenty 
miles seemed to him a great undertaking. 
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The old man shook himself with joy at the thought 
of this brilliant discovery. 

There were no more tears in little Mollie's eyes to- 
day; for there was hope! 

After the little one was again resting in the little 
recess, Onkel whispered mysteriously to his simple- 
hearted wife : 

"Dell nodt de lidtle girl; budt if I do nodt findt 
dem ledter, I vill mineself go to Gabitol Citie und 
findt dees Bearl." 

Granny lifted her hands in amazement, yet in joy. 

"Yes, I vill. I vill mineself go." 

And so the hours go by. The God of Light is sink- 
ing in the west as on the first day when, in the story 
of the Talmud, Adam and Eve fell on the ground and 
mourned departing day; but he can not take from 
earth the light in the little cottage. Again the three 
are sitting in the window while a holy, softening in- 
fluence gathers round. The evening wind, "God's 
blessing breathed upon a fainting earth," coming from 
the deep where it has ridden on the waves, coming 
from the wood where it has rocked the boughs, breathes 
through the lattice of the cottage now the fragrance 
of the lilac. And they are at peace. Far from the 
scheming unrest of Capitol City, far from the noise of 
factories, far from, the mansion where Mr. Villars be 
fore his mirrors dreams of pomp and power. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

"Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings to fiddle and make senates dance." 

— Pope— DuNCiA'D. 

J 

The Legislature had fixed the date of adjournment, 
and the night of the annual Legislative ball (or recep- 
tion, as it was euphemistically called) had arrived. 

For several days the opposition press had boldly 
declared this the most corrupt Legislature ever assem- 
bled beneath the dome. Previous to the State con- 
vention, charges of bribery had been couched only in 
delicate language; but as soon as the convention had 
been held, and the Legislature had by joint resolution 
fix6d the date of adjournment, nearly all the opposi- 
tion papers in the State — by some concerted action, 
it almost seemed — made the boldest charges, and 
these were daily becoming more specific. Only a week 
had passed by since the State convention, but nearly 
every country newspaper in the State was speaking of 
the "House of Reprobates," and retailing the same 
charges. Bold headlines in the large dailies- men- 
tioned the amounts of money which lobbyists had paid 
for votes on particular bills to certain members, who 
were specified as from a certain section of the State, 
and there was no doubt to whom the charges referred. 

Thus one newspaper said that a certain lobbyist in 
spectacles kept a list of members whom he could buy, 
with the price set opposite each name. Another news- 
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paper expressed a great anxiety to know where Repre- 
sentative D. was at such a time, such a day, and what 
he was doing; and then expressed the opinion that 
the people of the State would be interested in know- 
ing how a certain senator from the southwestern sec- 
tion came to Capitol City penniless and would return 
home with one thousand dollars more than he had re- 
ceived from the State treasury. The Times^ an oppo- 
sition newspaper published in Capitol City, printed 
the names of all those who had voted for a certain 
bill, and then declared that nine-tenths of those mem- 
bers had drunk a certain lobbyist's wine, and many of 
them had received more substantial inducement. In 
the same paper, the night before the Legislative ball, 
there was a caricature representing a Shanghai hen 
with the face of a prominent lobbyist, with a $ sign in 
each eye and its bill a % bill, with wings looking like 
greenbacks under which were gathered hungry-looking 
chickens with the faces of prominent members, while 
one — with the face of a member supposed to be in 
doubt— was in the attitude of dodging about, with a 
streamer attached which read, "Cackle a little louder." 
Above the group was a patriotic-looking eagle, and 
beneath the whole the sentiment: "You have my 
nest. " 

Nearly all the topics of conversation in the lobbies 
and the hotels related in some way to these charges, 
but they had not as yet been mentioned openly in any 
session of either house. Members interviewed by re- 
porters declared that none of the charges were suffi- 
ciently specific to warrant a dignified body taking any 
notice of theni. There were rumors that an investiga- 
tion would be ordered ; and among those at the 
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reception to night there were several members whose 
faces could not conceal their anxiety for the hour of 
final adjournment to arrive. 

Representative Hall was splendid with decorations 
to-night and fragrant with flowers. The May breezes 
entering through the large, square, open windows 
which were completely banked with lilacs, lilies and 
roses, carried their fragrance to all parts of the room. 
The hall had been transformed into a ball-room, with 
canvas on the floor, and the orchestra in front of the 
speaker's desk. 

The speaker's room was converted into a ladies' 
dressing-room, and the committee-rooms were hung 
with rich portieres, and filled with lazy couches hidden 
from each other by stands of flowers, — all of this at 
whose expense nobody knew, though all said, "The 
lobby.*' The Legislative post-office, adjoining the 
gentlemen's cloak-room, was used as a smoking-room ; 
and not only this side of the building, but the whole 
immense structure from basement to dome, was ablaze 
with light. 

The Senate chamber was not used for dancing; but 
it was richly decorated, a canvas was spread upon the 
floor, and two long tables, stretching the length of the 
room, were under the care of the most expensive 
caterer in the city. 

Only those who had invitatiens entered either hall : 
but two or three thousand people crowded the galler- 
ies, while "by actual count," so said the newspapers, 
"over fifteen thousand people entered the Capitol 
building during the night." 

The gathering was also representative, so said the 
newspapers, of the democratic character of our insti- 
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tutions~all classes of people gathering beneath one 
dome; and they might have added that it was quite 
representative of our institutions in the way in which 
this crowd divided itself into groups. All along the 
winding staircases, sitting on the iron stairs in the 
corridors and halls, all the way up the stories, and 
farther up still, beyond the reach of the elevator, al- 
most to the dome itself^ were to be seen groups picked 
* from various stations in society, enjoying themselves 
in different ways. 

In the rotunda of the building another orchestra 
was stationed, which sent music pealing to the dome, 
and to this music the uninvited guests danced — danced 
in the large hall surrounding the balustrade on the 
third floor — danced on the fourth floor — danced on the 
fifth floor — danced in full dress and flowers — danced 
in sack coats and cheese-cloth — danced in jeans and 
jerseys — danced with hats off and with hats on — en- 
joyed the dancing possibly as much as the invited , 
guests in Representative Hall. 

Those assembled in Representative Hall, however, 
represented more grades of society than could be 
gathered together in any other city than the capital 
of a State, and side by side with Mayor Villars, smil- 
ing with grace and gravity, was the country member, 
old Uncle Stanley, in Prince Albert, who felt even 
out of place in that, but bought it as a compromise 
between a dress suit and the suit in which he came to 
Capitol City. 

As Oliver passed from the cloak-room to the door 
of the Speaker's room, his Thespian friend, who was 
waiting for the "attentive blonde," directed his eyes 
toward a group in the farther end of the room, where 
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the lobbyist pictured in the Times' caricature was 
fairly shining in evening dress, while in his imme- 
diate background were four or five of the members 
who had been represented as gathering under his 
wing. 

"Shall we now contaminate our fingers with base 
bribes?" said the Thespian. 

"Methinks they are not conscious of the picture 
that they make," Oliver returned, trying to imitate 
the voice and manner of his friend. 

"But think you not," the Thespian said, "there is 
a look of worry seated on yonder Solon's face?" 

"Aye, Milord, there is much reason in your speech. " 

And the two thousand people in the gallery were at 
that moment looking at the same men and expressing 
the same sentiment, though not in quite the same 
tragic tones. 

The orchestra had begun playing while Ilva and the 
"attentive blonde" came from the dressing-room, and 
the four took their places in the grand march. They 
fell into line immediately behind Pearl and the doc- 
tor member. 

"Mr. Arkwright tells me," Ilva exclaimed, touching 
Pearl's arm with her fan, "that he never does anything 
without your advice, that 5'ou understand him better 
than any one else. Can you give him a certificate of 
good character?" 

"He always acts under my advice? Then I would 
criminate myself not to." 

"He even had the impertinence, a few evenings 
since, to tell me that he wished I once in a while had 
as much sense as you. Tell me the secret of your power 
over him. " 
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"I will," Pearl returned with a pleasant smile, "if 
you will tell me yours." 

Oliver objected to being treated as a commodity— 
a puppet worked by so many strings. 

"My secret is," said Ilva, "that I always do just 
the opposite from what he likes and believes in. He 
likes me because he dislikes me. I have power over 
him because I never let him have any power over me. " 

"Her secret," Oliver whispered to Ilva, "is just the 
opposite of yours. She does just the things I like. 
I wish you would — once in a while." 

She answered him with a merry but aggravating 
laugh. 

When, an hour later, Ilva took Oliver's arm for a 
quadrille, she exclaimed, wi th an air of being very 
much displeased: 

"I wish so many men would not follow me about. 
I just had to dance with that Representative Abernethy 
from Brockfield. They say he has not a very good 
reputation. But how he flattered me! I was very cool 
to him, though." 

"Cooll" Oliver exclaimed, rather heated himself. 
"You seemed half in love with him. You invite such 
attention by your own boldness." 

He regretted his severity, but he did not back out 
of it by laughing or by apology. 

"Please don't scold me," Ilva said sweetly and ca- 
ressingly. 

"Let us go and rest in the committee-room, " Oliver 
said quietly; "we do not want to dance this time." 

Whatever emotions had been kindled in Oliver's 
breast by Ilva's eyes, pleading that he should not 
scold her, were very much cooled before they reached 
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the door of the committee-room by her sudden and 
merry change in manner. Ilva never allowed herself 
to fondle an emotion long. Indeed, her charm lay 
largely in her quick surprises. She would talk to 
Oliver a niinute, and look at him with an emotion 
perfectly tropical, and then the next minute select 
some subject as far away as the North Pole. 

Whether she went thus far out of the strength of 
her emotions and the weakness of her will, or whether 
she carefully weighed out her caressing words and 
emotions, perfectly conscious at what point the scales 
would' turn, was a doubt which had often bewildered 
Oliver. He only knew that when he became too as- 
sertive, or tried to hold her to some expressed emo- 
tion, she always managed to get the bit in her teeth 
and scamper away. It was so now as she told him, 
that he always came at her just like a blizzard, and 
then laughed at him about being such a very cross 
and domineering youth, assuring him, as he still 
further tried to criticise her, that she was bogus, and 
a serious conversation was no joke. Oliver was tired 
of this kind of talk, but she was certainly very bril- 
liant beneath the shadow of the tall palms, as the elec- 
tric light shone through them on her face. She talked 
very much and he talked very little. When the music 
ceased* they were joined by Mr. Wines and the "swift" 
young lady, who had seen them enter and who said 
they were searching for their partners for the next 
number. 

Oliver went through the next dance mechanically 
and at the close had whatever consolation was afforded 
by seeing Ilva and Mr. Wines enter the same com- 
mittee-room which he had left. He passed through 
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the cloak-room to the postoffice. By the cigar case 
Mort was talking with "old Uncle Stanley." Having 
heard Oliver speak of this representative, Mort pre- 
sented him. 

"I hardly know what relation I am to this young 
man," Mort explained^ "but J saw him going to the 
devil and adopted him." 

Stanley was glad that Oliver had reached his des- 
tination so soon. 

How was Mr. Stanley enjoying himself? 

Oh, as well, thank you, as he had expected. The 
truth was, he said, there were better ways in which a 
dignified body could close its labors for the people 
than' in such dissipation as this, and with such a lavish 
display of money. 

The fact is," Mort interposed, "Uncle Stanley is 
miserable. He says he is enjoying himself as well 
as he expected, that is, he is about as uncomfortable 
as he expected to be. But he feels partly responsible 
for the show, and so has to be here." 

Uncle Stanley laughed his appreciation of the re- 
mark. 

"He is taxed by his fellow members to pay for it," 
Mort continued, in his quaint way, "and so he comes 
to get his money's worth. That is a queer principle 
of human nature that a man is always bound to use 
what he has paid for. Now, this is a miserable cigar. 
Every whiff I take makes me sick. So much the more 
reason for smoking till I get my money's worth. Ark- 
Wright here buys a ticket to a poor opera. He would 
much rather go home; but he don't want to lose his 
money. I have often thought a great many men get 
married just because they hate to get cheated out of 
the money they have wasted on the girl." 
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As neither could add anything to this bit of philo- 
sophical reasoning, after a moment's laughter there was 
a moment's silence, as though to give time for a 
change of subject. 

Oliver, remembering what he had overheard' at the 
circus, expressed the hope that Mr. Stanley would be 
re-elected to the next session. 

"It would be pleasant," that gentleman replied, 
"to come back so as to repair the. blunders I make 
this session." 

"Like Senator Gray," Mort began. "A few years 
ago Senator Gray came here, worked hard the entire 
session, and secured the passage of just one act. The 
next session he worked just as hard and squared ac- 
counts by securing the repeal of the same act. His 
record was perhaps cleaner than any record ever made 
in the Senate." 

Oliver had noticed in one corner Mr. Madmire, Mr. 
Snyder, and a reporter for the Evening Times. The 
two former now came forward, and joined Oliver's 
group. "Ah, Mr. Snyder," Mort exclaimed with a 
waggish nod of his head, "you and I are a little left- 
handed at such a frivolous gathering as this. We are 
rather fitted for heavier society. Mr. Madmire, here, 
is naturally of a more poetic and sentimental turn of 
mind and he enjoys it." 

Mr. Madmire leered. Mr. Snyder looked very se- 
vere. 

"If I ever had a man cornered," the latter said 
pompously, "it was that reporter just now. I took 
him down a peg. I gave him to understand that I 
was an anti-sensationalist. I told him in so many 
words that of all the bosh steeped down — so to speak — 
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and — and concentrated and — and effervescing, this va- 
poring about bribery contained the most. This whole 
talk, gentlemen, is all bosh. That is the way I put it — 
essential bosh." 

That must be a new kind of bosh," Mort hinted, 
essential bosh. I thought most bosh was unessential. " 

Mr. Snyder again realized that he was too heavy for 
this man's society. He was like a big fish in a shal- 
low stream.* He floundered through a few meaning- 
less sentences about a legislator's business being his 
own business and not a newspaper's business or any- 
body's else business, when Mort followed Oliver into 
the ball-room. 

"Arkwright has kept rather shy of me," Mr. Snyder 
said, more at ease since Mort's departure,, "since he 
crossed my path once in a discussion, and I trod on 
him flat-footed. It was the first day he was in the 
office," chuckling again at the recollection. "You know 
he is a clerk in our bureau. Well, the first day he 
was in the office I completely cornered him in an ar- 
gument." 

"About the tramp who took to the water?" Mr. 
Madmire inquired, with an odd leer. "Yes, you cor- 
nered him, " 

Mr. Snyder appeared a little in doubt as to the oth- 
er's meaning, but continued as though to settle the 
matter : 

"I completely nailed him." 
. "Yes, you nailed him." 

"You see I-r-I clenched the nail. I — I just coopered 
him. I — churned him." 

Uncle Stanley turned away abruptly as a man might 
do who was bored. 
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When Mr. Wines placed an easy chair for Ilva in 
the committee-room to-night, and the incandescent 
light flashed back upon him from her eyes, there was 
a shade more of rapture in his smiling face than had 
ever been before. 

"You have not been very attentive to me lately," 
Ilva exclaimed in her familiar way, the way which 
always created such commotion in Oliver's breast. "I 
am always happy when I waltz with you," she con- 
tinued. "I entirely forget myself and surroundings 
as we just sail away ! That is the kind of partner I 
like. I don't care whether a man is smart or not — 
don't care if he hasn't any brains in his head, so long 
as he knows how to manage his feet." 

His impatient frown seemed to perfectly satisfy Ilva, 
who fanned herself exultantly and beamed upon him 
with a torturing smile. 

"With such a background as this," he exclaimed, 
recovering his smile and pointing to the flowers and 
rich drapery, "you seem to me to have your proper 
stage setting. Your whole life should have a back- 
ground of flowers." 

"You always flatter me," she said. "You are just 
the opposite from Oliver Arkwright. He never does. 
I think it must be that he does not like me very well. 
He always finds fault with me and seems to want to 
make me be somebody different from what I am." 

"He follows you about as though he were very well 
satisfied with you as you are," Mr. Wines answered, 
with the air of one who wishes to be counted out of a 
discussion. 

"I often wonder why he does it," she* said. "I be- 
lieve I will ask him." 
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"Of course you know without asking," he said. "All 
of his opinions and views fit him for different society 
from yours. He is naturally a little boorish." 

Ilva made an entry in her mind of what he said, 
and saw that it tallied with her father's opinion. 

"Of course in the end he will seek his level," Mr. 
Wines continued, smiling with some gratification that 
he had disposed of him at last. "Everything in this 
world does seek its level in the end. But he is 
attracted toward you by his emotions, as every man 
who has emotions must be." 

Ilva was not displeased that he should thus assume 
her superiority to Oliver Arkwright; and at the same 
time she registered an opinion that Mr. Wines was a 
very smooth, cultured and agreeable talker. 

"Now you have told me so nicely why he likes me, 
tell me why I like him." 

Mr. Wines started. 

"You like him because you like that sort of amuse- 
ment. You would scorn the idea that you would ever 
love such a fellow." Ilva expressed the scorn in her 
face. "And of course you would not be expected to 
have much remorse as to his condition." 

"I have no remorse, "she interrupted, laughing, "but 
dyspep^a." 

"Indeed he deserves none. He seeks his own de- 
struction with his eyes open. People think that you 
are furiously in love." 

Ilva vowed that she cared very little what society 
thought. 

Mr. Wines smiled indulgently, willing not to con- 
tradict her, and knowing very well that what he 
had mentioned had more weight with her, neverthe- 
less, than anything he might have said. 
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"When you go away," he said, dropping his eyelids 
in his usual cynical way, "some people will learn that 
you are your own master." 

Ah, was she her own master? She reddened at this 
mention of her intended departure from his lips. It 
made too apparent her breach of confidence with Oli- 
ver. She had thought it quite possible that her father 
had told Mr. Wines of her going, but she had expected 
him out of mere politeness to refrain from mention- 
ing it to her. He seemed to say to her now in every 
muscle of his face that he after all was more in her 
confidence than Oliver Arkwright, and she was angry 
with him for mentioning what she thought there should 
be a tacit understanding to conceal. 

"I may not go," she exclaimed angrily. "You say 
my going would show that I am my own master. I 
may stay at home for the same purpose." 

Her anger both pleased and displeased him. She 
certainly was more beautiful when angry. He was 
almost irresistibly impelled to speak prematurely what 
he knew, he would afterward regret; but his training 
and habits had taught him self-control, and it was 
very seldom that any "rampant animals" ran away with 
his words or changed in any way the smile upon his 
face. 

The conversation in the smoking-room was some 
relief to Oliver, but as he re-entered the ball-room 
Ilva seemed to take her place again in his imagination 
just about where she was when he left the room. At 
the entrance he left Mort and sought Pearl, his part- 
ner for the next dance. 

"You look very consequential to-night, my dear," 
Pearl exclaimed, as they took their place in the quad- 
rille; "almost as dignified as Mr. Snyder." 
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He was about to add, "or Mr. Yillars, " when it 
occurred to him that he might not be able to do it 
with the best possible grace, and Pearl was the last 
person whom he. would willingly offend. 

"But somehow you don't look quite happy," she ex- 
claimed, looking at him more attentively, not inquis^ 
itively, but with a genuine hope that she might help 
him. "Is it essential to dignity that it shall always 
look perplexed?" 

"I begin to think I am too excitable," he began se- 
riously, "too easily touched to go in society much. 
I have at such places more fiery impulses — more — 
more — jealousies in such gatherings as this than I 
would have on the street in th6 daytime. I — you 
know I tell you everything, Pearl." 

"You know I love to have you, Oliver." 

"Yes, but my troubles seem so silly to a person of 
sense — they do to me when I think of them." 

"They never seem so to tne, Oliver," pausing a mo- 
ment that he might have an opportunity to speak, 
and then continuing: "Perhaps there is no reason 
for the — the — jealousies?" 

"No, there is none. It is only my — why, it is 
nothing to me, anyway. Ilva — " Ah, that was the word 
she expected to hear, and yet how she trembled as 
she heard it ! What pain it was ; pain which he did 
not suspect; and Pearl, the last person on whom he 
would be willing to inflict it! 

"Of course," he continued in an outspoken though 
embarrassed manner — embarrassed that he had men- 
tioned her name, and feeling, now it was too late, that 
Ilva's name should really be too sacred to mention 
to others. Still, this was Pearl — dear, sympathetic 
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Pearl, and Pearl was his sister. "She has a perfect 
right to do as she wishes; but she is apparently just 
the same to all, and she makes slaves of all, I guess. 
But that is where I am unreasonable. I have no right 
to ask her to be otherwise." 

*'If you really want the right, you should ask for 
it," she answered with a sweet smile. 

To music which seemed to have a quieting influ- 
ence they went through the first figure of the quad- 
rille. The thrill of helpful sympathy which went to 
his heart as her large, loving eyes met his, the electric 
touch of her hand, banished all fretful thoughts and 
possessed him with a peaceful calm which he could not 
understand. Better if he could! Better if he had known 
the secret of that potent power! But like the pure, 
life-giving air about us which fills our bodies with 
perfect health, which sends the magic liquid coursing 
through arteries and veins, which makes the brain clear 
and the heart young and strong, whose worth we never 
know until it comes to us mixed with in^purities, so 
Pearl's pure and hallowing influence was shed for him 
so naturally and so certainly, he had come to depend 
upon it so faithfully, to absorb it so easily, that he 
could not understand its spell. He only knew that 
it brought him peace. 

"It is all wrong, dear sister," he said, at the close 
of the first figure, "to trouble you with my little trials; 
but I have learned to tell you everything, and to de- 
pend upon your sympathy as upon my mother. I 
should as much expect to find the north star gone 
some night as to lose your cheering, guiding light. 
You always make my troubles easy to bear; indeed, 
you make me forget them. I must learn to take little 
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things easier. I do try to; but I am easily put out by 
little things, and it requires a struggle — a hard strug- 
gle, sometimes." 

"Oliver," she said, with more self-control now as 
he led her to a couch and sat by her side, "perhaps 
your fault is in not making sufficient allowance for the 
different ways of others. What you consider neglect 
is possibly only the natural and innocent habit of years. 
Ilva — " Although she had been struggling with her emo- 
tions from the first, her voice trembled even now as 
she pronounced the name. Her hands were cold, 
though her heart beat violently, and Oliver noticed 
that she was very pale, but he believed that it was 
only her intense sisterly sympathy for him. "She is 
only natural. I do not doubt that she thinks she 
pleases you. She is impulsive and likes to please." 

"Please everyone," Oliver interrupted with a safcas- 
tic laugh. 

"But she might change, Oliver, if you wanted her 
to, and you asked it, I am sure that if you talked to 
her in ydur frank, noble way, if you went to her not 
to find fault, but to tell her of your faith in her, the — 
the — love— you — have — for — her — she would be true 
to herself — would be true to the — the — love — which 
she must have for you." 

The tears stood in her large eyes as she spoke; she 
rested her hot cheek upon her cold, trembling hand, 
which sent a chill through her whole body. She hardly 
realized the import of the words she uttered. She 
only knew that all the sacrifices of her life were not 
as generous, not as hard, as the sacrifices crowded 
into that bewildering moment of suspense and pain. 

"Your love, Oliver, is too sacred, I am sure," she 
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continued, "for you to feel that you have seen Ilva's 
truer self when you have seen her as she is to-night. 
No, Oliver, she is a warm-hearted girl — she has no- 
bler impulses than such as these. I am sure you have 
not sounded the depth and breadth of her woman's 
nature. " 

"Pearl," he said at last, more and more impressed 
by the serious, almost pained expression of her face 
as she had spoken, "you — yourself are — having a nice 
time to-night?" 

"Yes." 

"And I am not troubling you with my boyish trials, 
which are nothing — they are really nothing. Pearl — 
while you have any sorrows which I can share with 
you?" 

No! no!" she cried anxiously. 

I want to share any of your sorrows. Pearl — your 
doubts — I hope you will always let me — won't you, 
Pearl? Even as I spoke you seemed as though you 
were not happ3\ Won't you always tell me? I can't 
give you the help which you alone can bestow on 
others. But I want to know your troubles, Pearl." 

"Yes, you can always help me more than any one 
else; but, Oliver," she added hesitating, partly be- 
cause she hesitated to find any fault with him, partly 
to turn the^ conversation from herself — to command 
herself. "I do not like to hear j^ou say, dear brother, 
that your boyish trials are nothing. Oh, Oliver, you 
do not think so. If there is anything sacred, it is 
your love, your emotions." 

"Yes, dear Pearl, I say everything wrong." 

And they both leaned back against the couch, each 
willing to say nothing, but to rest in the hallowing 
influence of the other's presence. 
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"After all," Oliver said at last, in a voice hardly 
above a whisper, "I do not enjoy balls. I was hap- 
pier in that short ride with you to the circus. I was 
happier last summer out in the park there beneath 
those trees and the stars, listening to you as you talked 
of little Mollie and the poor. " 

There was something in the tone of his voice which 
reminded her of one who is growing old, who likes to 
talk about the past, but conscious all the time that 
the days can never be recalled or lived again. She 
could not trust herself to answer at once, but after a 
moment's silence said in a changed, matter-of-fact 
voice: 

"What you say recalls me to myself. Ate you going 
to dance the next number?" 

"Yes." 

"I wish you would give me an introduction to Mn 
Abernethy, the representative from Brockfield?" 

Oliver started. 

"You know, Pearl, he is not generally considered — " 

"Yes, Oliver, I know that, but he is from Brock- 
field, and — " 

"Why, of course," Oliver answered, "there is no 
harm, of course." 

And as he searched for the obnoxious member, he 
thought how angry he had been with Ilva for dancing 
with him, how he had intimated that she sought his 
attention ; and he was sure that if he had been in love 
with Pearl, as he thought he was with Ilva, he would 
have seen no objection to her dancing with him if she 
wished, and he wondered what the difference was. 

Ilva seldom allowed herself to ponder long on any- 
thing disagreeable; but as she thought over Mr. Wines' 
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words to-night she was considerably troubled that 
she had promised her father to say nothing of her de- 
parture to Oliver. It was contrary to her nature to 
keep anything secret, and she found it more difficult 
since it had been mentioned by Mr. Wines. All her 
better impulses rebelled against the rudeness of such 
behavior. She feared that he would find it out from 
some one else, and then she almost hoped that he would. 
And thus, as he took her to the Senate chamber to 
supper and danced with her again, he noticed that she 
behaved toward him with more tenderness and sub- 
mission than usual and seemed more -anxious to please 
him. 

And yet he was not so much affected by the change 
in Ilva as by the seriousness with which Pearl had re- 
ceived his confidence. He began to have more charity 
for Ilva. He weighed his own emotions, his own life, 
more carefully. He was' angry with no one except as 
he was angry with himself — his own frivolous inde- 
cision, his drifting habits, his waste of time. 

This feeling was with him as, at thtee o'clock that 
night, he dismissed the carriage at his own residence 
and stood looking about him. He dreaded to leave 
the cool morning air and enter his own room; and as 
he watched ^the carriage drive away, he put his foot 
upon the horse block, and, resting his arm upon his 
knee, he questioned for the first time. Should he not 
shut himself out from society and completely forget 
Ilva? And then he wondered if he could. He reflected 
how many similar nights he had — wasted — so it seemed. 
Nearly a year he had lived in Capitol City. Yonder 
the Capitol (the lights extinguished now) still lifted 
its great dome skyward — just as he had seen it a year 
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ago.* The remorseless clock in the old tower still 
checked off the monotonous heart-throbs, as though 
the everlasting were mocking the transient, just as he 
had seen it a year ago. And he was no nearer his am 
bitions to-night than he had been a year ago. 
Carpe diem! Carpe diem! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"For now I stand as one upon a rock, ' 

Environed with a wilderness of sea." 

— ^TlTUS Andronicus. 

The Legislature adjourned without taking any ac- 
tion concerning the newspaper charges of corruption, 
and the opposition press predicted that the session of 
the following winter would witness the greatest sat- 
urnalia of bribery that ever disgraced a state or nation; 
while the party press charged the opposition with 
cowardice in bringing the charges during the last week 
of the session, when important bills were being con- 
sidered. 

Oliver took great interest in these editorials, and 
from the conversation which he had overheard at the 
circus he believed that it was by bribery that Mr. Vil- 
lars proposed to pass his park bill. This bill was al- 
ready mentioned by the opposition press as oiie of the 
corrupt measures which would be before the next Leg- 
islature. Oliver did not become so absorbed in the 
charges, however, as to give any less attention to Ilva. 

He had called twice since the Legislative ball, but 
each time others had been present, and as he ap- 
proached her home to-night, just one week from the 
night of the ball and about four weeks from the night 
of the conversation with her father, he hardly had the 
courage to hope that she would be alone. But it was 
so. 

198 
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"I suppose that we might go to the opera-house," 
he hinted, having learned what Ilva always seemed to 
like best. "There is nearly an hour yet." 

"Why do you suggest the opera?" she said. 

"Because you always seem to enjoy the opera best," 
he answered. 

"Yes, I usually do — not to-night — but usually. It 
is all because we are not alike. I told you that the 
first time you were here. I enjoy everything which 
keeps me from thinking. You like to think," adding 
more seriously and a little awkwardly, as though she 
had prepared something to say to him and wished to 
say it at once: "but I have blamed myself lately for 
causing you so much annoyance — I mean. amusement. 
You regret it, do you not?" 

Oliver was in doubt how to answer, hardly thinking 
she could be serious, although she seemed to be. 
Taking his chances, and expecting at first to be inter- 
rupted with laughter, he began earnestly: 

"No one, of course, is to blame but myself, but 1 
do begin to regret loss of time. I never consider time 
spent talking with you as wasted. But I do feel that 
every night given to a midnight party is so much time 
taken out of one's life. This kind of life is no better 
for you than it is for me. It is 'delirious,' as -you al- 
ways say, I know, but delirium is not the supremest 
joy in life. 

"This kind of life you do not enjoy," she said, "be- 
cause you have always been in the habit of studying 
and doing other things. As I told you, we are differ- 
ent. I enjoy it. I am never happy except when I 
have so much amusement as to forget myself. I am 
used to it, and you are not. I have always lived upon 
it. It is my bread and butter." 
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"And yet," he said, "what unsatisfactory nourish- 
ment it is that leaves your life starved." 

The color came to her face. "Starved life!" They 
werq the same words she had used to her father. 

"Ilva," he exclaimed, as he seated himself by her 
side, "I know that you have moments when you long 
for something nobler in life, when you feel that the 
life you lead is an empty waste." 

"I tell you," sh*e interrupted with quite an effort and 
making an unsuccessful attempt at laughter, "this is 
serious. You are dreadful. You should believe me 
when I tell you that we are different. You are re- 
morseful over the waste of time. I am always glad 
it has gone, and always wish I could find some way 
to make it go faster. I love to kill time and see it 
die, and wish there were some method of wholesale 
slaughter by which years would go like days." 

She spoke like a spoiled child, almost angrily. He 
answered with a degree of pity in his voice. 

"Ilva, you are a woman of too noble impulse to 
mean such blasphemy. I know you do not. But you 
should be too genuine and true even to say them in 
pretended earnestness to one who believes there is 
something in the world worth living for." 

"I have told you frequently that I am not genuine, 
but bogus," she said, with another unsuccessful at- 
tempt at laughter, and then for the first time she felt 
ashamed of the extravagant but flimsy words, and 
added quite Sorrowfully: 

"Why I spoke of this is, I am very sorry to have 
made your time fly as well as mine. You will never 
lay it up against me, I suppose?" 

Before he could answer, she ran to the piano and 
exclaimed: 
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"Now, let me soothe your savage breast. I will play 
on the piano and play upon your feelings at the same 
time, — if I may play on words a little." 

A joke is never a good one when one must blush 
after telling it, and Ilva blushed. How harsh and 
foolish such talk sounded to her now. Again she re- 
gretted what she had said. She was irritated that the 
conversation which was usually so delightful seemed 
so flat. She played mirthful, rollicking music, but 
that seemed harsh too. It was too loud. It was dis- 
cord. 

At last, controlled by impulse stronger than her 
will,, her fingers began to lightly touch the keys to 
music in harmony with sad thoughts and whispering 
farewells. 

So, as Oliver stood leaning on the piano and look- 
ing down into her glowing eyes, she began to play a 
ihedley of Scotch airs, and these she played over and 
over, each time more quietly, and, as , it -seemed to 
him, more sadly. 

"I will tell you, Ilva," he said in a low voice and 
slowly in the rhythm of music. "The winter is over 
and its amusements are nearly gone. I have nearly 
thirty days' vacation coming. This summer let us have 
some quiet afternoons up the Rapid." 

She nodded her head, but bent forward a little con- 
fused over the "Blue Bells of Scotland," as though 
she had found a more difficult part to play. Then for 
half an hour nothing was said, and the Scotch airs 
became softer and sweeter. As the half hour died 
away, and the melody drifted into "Auld Lang Syne," 
she turned her eyes upon him for a moment steadily, 
frankly, passionately, as though the music had opened 
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the doors of her soul. He had never seen her so 
beautiful, never so noble. He started, and in a moment 
would have been by her side. 

She arose quickly: 

"Hark," she exclaimed, and the spell was broken. 
"Yes, that was papa. I am going to be very impolite 
to-night and not go to the door with you." Then, 
after scanning Oliver's face for a moment, she ex- 
claimed gayly: 

"Say, we have had some jolly times together, have 
we not? Quite delirious. I believe, after all, you 
have enjoyed them, even the balls!" 

"Yes, Ilva, I have. " 

"Well, good night." 

She took his hand and pressed it \varmly as he 
turned to go. 

As Oliver left the house Mr. Villars entered the 
parlor. 

"Well, daughter?" 

"Oh, we discussed several different subjects," she 
said carelessly, "and some indifferent ones," adding 
quite merrily : "and I have been playing the piano for 
half an hour. It is easier than talking French, and 
I guess just as unintelligible." 

Though Oliver had so severely criticised Ilva's life 
of careless luxury, it is certain that this same kind of 
life had never looked so attractive to him as when he 
left her home to-night. 

There was always something intoxicating in the 
mere effervescence of her ever bubbling, sparkling 
spirit. To-night he seemed for a moment to have 
tasted the pure essence. As he stopped upon the 
bridge, this pleasant May evening, and looked off 
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into the great Rapid, he wondered how it was that at 
that supreme moment he did not tell her of his love, 
and he believed that if ever her eyes were turned upon 
him thus again, his emotions would leap into words. 
Then he looked into the great Rapid and thought how 
nearly a year before he had stood upon this same spot, 
and of the silent vow he had taken to right the wrongs 
of^men. He thought how different were Ilva*s ideas 
of life and duty, and then he seemed to hear from the 
depths of the great waters, "Mightier than his Al- 
mighty Dollar is Almighty God." But these voices 
were becoming silent; these images were growing dim; 
and in his dreams to-night were other phantom forms, 
conjured, not from the world of sorrow and of suffer- 
ing, but from the magic world of levity and luxury 
where Ilva lived. 

He saw these images during the following day, and 
during the following evening between the lines of 
the book which he tried to read. He was thinking of 
them Saturday afternoon as he passed the carriage of 
the "swift" young lady, and so absorbed was he at 
first that he did not see her until she called : 

"Mr. Arkwright, are you lonely?" 

"No, do I seem so?" 

"I shall write her that?" she said, as her carriage 
rolled on. Was the girl crazy? 

That afternoon he also passed Mr. Wines, and if it 
were possible for that gentleman's smile to seem more 
hideous to Oliver at one time than another, it cer- 
tainly did to-day. 

He approached the Villars mansion Saturday even- 
ing, at his usual hour, hoping fondly that Ilva might 
be alone and in the same temper in which he had seen 
her Thursday. 
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No, Miss Villars was not at home. She had gone 
away that morning, expecting to be away the entire 
summer. 

Understanding at last the remark of the "swift" 
young lady and the smile of Mr. Wines, and smarting 
as only such a hot, impetuous man can, Oliver has- 
tened toward the Capitol, attracted in some way by 
the dome, which, nearly a mile away, stood out so 
grandly against the sky. 

Walking with his head erpct until some one ap- 
proached him, then dropping his head as though he 
feared it might be guessed where he had been, he 
passed the stores and saloons by River Ridge. Hear- 
ing a noisy crowd in one of the saloons, he felt the 
first temptation of his life to enter. But, once inside 
the door, he saw nothing in their riotous drunkenness 
congenial even now. Hastening toward the Capitol, 
shunning the spots where he and Pearl had so often 
sat, and almost shivering as he passed them, he sought 
a dark corner of the large square where the trees were 
thickest and there were few passers-by, and, though 
every nerve was tingling with a sense of injured 
pride, mingled with sorrow and remorse, he believed 
that Ilva was innocent of any willful or sinister de- 
ception. 

It was a warm May evening, and, seating himself in 
one of the most rustic chairs beneath the trees, he 
lighted a cigar, and, holding the match in his fingers 
until it burned to the end, he muttered savagely: "Oh, 
if I were only rich! It is money which opens the door 
of society, and, whether well-gotten or ill-gotten, 
money will buy respect. It is money which owns and 
controls the political machine; and, whether well got- 
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ten or ill-gotten^ money will buy office and honor." 
He turned his eyes toward the dome and thought of 
Laocoon struggling beneath it in the serpent's coil. 
He thought of the old watchman who had lived to 
see the red coals of his ambition turned to ashes. He 
turned his eyes toward the black walls of the peniten- 
tiary thrown like a great shadow on the distant sky. 

"Yes, nearly a year beneath this dome ! And I would 
be as near the goal to-night if I had been within yon 
der black walls. Men are sentenced in this world who 
never stand in court before a judge; sentenced by 
poverty; sentenced by drudgery; sentenced by their 
own unlucky choice!" 

Thus musing, thus torturing himself as the remorse- 
less clock in the tower checked off the flying minutes 
and then the flying hours; blaming Destiny, blaming 
himself, but not blaming Ilva, he turned his steps to- 
ward home. Never before had the future seemed so 
starless, the past so fruitless, his thoughts so ignoble, 
his wishes so selfish and base. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

"Are you in earnest? Seize this very minute! 
What you can do or dream, you can begin it! 
Boldness has genius, power and magic in it!" 

—Goethe. 

During the next three weeks Oliver was away from 
home nearly every evening. He dreaded any conver- 
sation with Pearl and his mother, and he was always 
glad of an excuse to be away from home. When he 
could find no other excuse, he spent the evening at 
the attractive rooms of the Capitol Gity Club, which he 
had recently joined. Being imaginative, eloquent and 
amiable, with a large fund of anecdotes, historical and 
social, he was eagerly welcomed to this club by many 
admiring companions. At the banquets he was always 
toasted, and at the card^table and billiard-table he was 
now beginning to feel more at home. It mattered 
little that in his quiet moments he was despondent and 
soul-sick. He devoted these moments as much as he 
could to the newspapers and to the preparation of his 
toasts. Thus he practiced Ilva*s philosophy and for- 
got himself. Sundays he went from church to the 
club, read the papers and lunched at the club. The 
national convention had been held, and he greedily 
devoured all the political news, learned everything 
he could about legislative methods, and treasured 
every anecdote as to the way the park bill was to be 
pushed through the Legislature. Although his own 
life was far beneath his own ideal, in his discussions 
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he always took the side of humanity in social science, 
of honesty in political affairs, and he was fearless 
and outspoken. "Indeed, it seemed to be this very 
courage which endeared him to his easy-going asso- 
ciates, who looked upon money in legislation as 
legitimate as argument. He told his mother of his 
speeches at the banquets, reports she always delighted 
to hear, though she felt that these desultory speeches 
were largely a dissipation of energies. As he kissed 
her good-by, each night, she would hold him tightly 
in her arms a moment, with a loving light in her eyes, 
but she could say nothing. 

About eight o'clock one evening, three weeks after 
Ilva's departure, he left his mother and Mort in his 
library with the usual intention of going to the club. 
Mrs. Arkwright said to Mort: 

"I think Oliver will tire of the club soon." She 
disliked to confess, even to one whom she knew s'o 
well as Mort, that she could ever find any fault with 
Oliver. Pausing a moment, during which Mort offered 
no remarks she ^dded: "He has always been too fond 
of study to give it up entirely. I think he is already 
more himself than when Miss Villars was here." 

"He has not had a bad experience," Mort said 
laughing, although it was a kindly, sympathetic laugh- 
ter, intended to cheer. "You know Hood said that if 
a man had never been sick his education had been 
neglected. That is much the way with his sickness, 
shall I call it? Ha! ha! He was broken out badly, 
but it will fortify him, I imagine, against future at- 
tacks." 

"I am afraid," she said anxiously, "it will be the 
same when she returns." 
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"Their habits of life are so different," he said, "that 
I think he noticed it when he was with her, and re- 
gretted the turn his Ufe had taken. It is a bad pre- 
dicament for a man, to be alternately love-smitten and 
conscience-smitten; but I believe he was." 

"He seems to have given up entirely the thought 
of reading law," she said. 

"I may be partially blamed for that," he said, "if 
blame is the word. Perhaps I have laughed about the 
law too much. But I have felt from the start that he 
was fitted for something better. I was anxious that 
he should know it before it was too late. The lawyer's 
life is largely the life of intellectual drudgery, and 
Oliver is no drudge. He is too brilliant to be a plod- 
der. He is too broad to be a specialist. - He would 
never go to his grave like the Greek professor who 
regretted that he had not given his entire life to the 
dative case. He is cultured, but he is not horticul- 
tured or bee-cultured. Unfortunately, division of labor 
is the spirit of the age. I am inclined to think that 
a college professorship in literature, history or polit- 
ical economy would on the whole be best suited to his 
tastes, ability and ambition." 

"Yes," she answered quickly, "and every day where 
he IS, is a day lost. We are throwing away" (with 
a generous mother's love she could not say, *'ke is 
throwing away") "unlimited possibilities for limited 
certainties." 

"If there were an opportunity," Mort answered, 
"Oliver might become a reformer whose name would 
live in history. He has the sympathy, the ready wit, 
the eloquence and the courage; but, as you say, every 
day is a day lost. Worse than that, for every day 
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he is undergoing what scientists call 'modification by 
environment;' he is forming parasite habits of inac- 
tion and content, which, like the devils of primitive 
belief, are easily evoked but not so easily dismissed" 

"And yet," she said, clasping her hands tightly to- 
gether, "he might be, he has the force to be — " But she 
couldn't finish the sentence. 

This mother could say nothing which might seem 
like criticism of him. There is no other love like 
this. A friend may criticise; a wife may be false; a 
child may grow cold, but a mother's love — it is a part 
of the Infinite ogean. Philosophers may try to fathom 
it; poets may sail upon its surface ; angels may spread 
their wings above it; but not all the ingenuity of 
earth or heaven can touch or sound the bottomless 
depths of a mother's love. 

Meanwhile, as Oliver entered the hall, Pearl came to 
the doofway opening from the hall to her own parlors. 

"To the club?" she said pleasantly. 

"To the club," he answered with some embarrass- 
ment. 

"I was just thinking," she said, "it is just a year 
ago to-day that you came to Capitol City." 

Oliver hesitated with his hand on the open door. 
After an awkward silence, he closed it, threw away 
his cigar, and, leading Pearl to a sofa, sat by her side. 
Pearl looked into his face with a pleasant, innocent 
smile, as though nothing uncommon had happened. 
When he attempted to speak, his voice sounded un- 
natural and he leaned his head against the back of the 
sofa and said nothing. Then clasping her hand in 
his, and bending forward to look in her eyes, he ex- 
claimed with bitterness and emotion: 
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"When a man takes his own life, we call it suicide. 
What is life but the proper employment of time? 
And what kind of a crime is it where a man kills his 
precious time?" ^ 

"Poor boy!" she exclaimed, and he found in her 
large, sympathetic eyes the courage to go on. 

"I believe. Pearl, that my intentions are mostly 
good. '* 

"I know it, Oliver." 

"Whenever I think of my life," he said, "I nearly 
always long to devote myself to something noble and 
true — always. Pearl, when I look intp your dear, un. 
selfish eyes. But with all my impulses noble — and 
I certainly think they are — yet I lack that self-reliance 
without which no one, I guess, can ever succeed. 
You have always depended upon yourself, and it has 
made you strong. I have always been under the pro- 
tection and inspiration of my dear mother, arid when 

■ 

I wander from reliance on you and her, I wander from 
the right. When I think of the selfish, wicked thoughts 
I have at times — during — the— last — month — and the 
way I am wasting my time, I see why I have shunned 
you every minute ; for I can never look at you with- 
out longing to be noble and true — and I cannot see 
the way to do so. I believe there is no one else, dear 
sister, who could make me own that I was ashamed 
of my life, but it makes me better to own it to you." 
"I like to believe, Oliver," she said with emo- 
tion, though her voice was quiet and steady, "that I 
have it in my power to make you better — or, rather, to 
bring your noblest thoughts to the surface; for, what- 
ever happens, Oliver, I shall never believe that you 
are to blame for any willful wrong or selfishness." 
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"Not willful wrong," he said, "but what is it, Pearl, 
when I let my life, which might be useful,' drift into 
ail empty, stagnant waste?" 

"Ordinary negligence. Uncle Mort would say," she 
answered with a smile. "Still, Oliver, it is true, I 
know, that much misery has come to men and to the 
world by negligence — more misery, I sometimes think, 
than by willful crime. It need not be so with you, 
dear boy." 

"You cannot say that from your past knowledge of 
me, surely," he said. 

"Yes, Oliver, you say you lack decision of character. 
That always depends on decision of purpose. I am 
sure, Oliver, if you had one aim in life — not divided 
aims — one purpose which suited your taste and your 
noblest nature — Oliver, you are of such a disposition 
that not all of the wealth of the world would make you 
waver or re,lax in energy." 

"You know just how to say it. Pearl." 

"Will Ilva be away the entire summer?" she asked, 
not with curiosity, not flippantly, but earnestly. 

"Yes," he muttered. 

"That is four or five months. Oliver, you have a 
month's vacation. With the time at your disposal — 
why, men have been admitted to the bar in less time. 
You know, dear boy, I would not find fault, but Oli- 
ver, if — you — stopped — going to the club so much, 
you could be admitted in five months— in five months." 

"Yes, I could be a lawyer," he said, and dropped 
his eyes. 

"No, no," she cried quickly, "you could not be a 
lawyer, Oliver, unless you believed that to be your 
life's work. You remember the strange visitor to Haw- 
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thorne's intelligence office, whose hat sat awry on his 
head, with ill-fitting clothes and staring eyes, with 
earnest glance, though continually wavering, who 
wanted not any particular place, but his proper place, 
the place in the world for which Nature intended 
him? who was always out of place, and when he 
finally died of disappointment, got buried in the wrong 
tomb? Oh, it is dreadful to have to fit into a profes- 
sion for which one is not fitted, either by habit or taste. 
It is even worse than the anguish of trying to de- 
cide what one's place is. " 

"My place in the world," he answered grimly, 
"seems to be to just lie around loose." 

"No, no, your place in the world is a large one, 
but you must not rest a minute until in your own 
heart you decide what it is." 

"But, Pearl, it is so hard in this world to do what 
one wants." 

"No, Oliver; that alone is easy to do which one 
wants. All else is hard." 

"Dear Pearl, when I am with you my vacillation 
becomes determination and my weakness becomes 
strength. I fell this influence when away from yoii. 
Something is constantly calling me to a life of self- 
sacrificing devotion. I know it is the thought of you. 
I always feel it most with you. Something else is 
calling me to a life of pleasure. I suppose it is be- 
cause my boyish ambition has always been not only 
to do good, but to achieve personal renown. I have 
run across enough sign-boards to see that the lots lie 
along differen roads, and it is hard to choose. The 
politician must be a selfish time-server; the reformer 
must sacrifice self; and either is very hard." 
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"He sacrifices self, but not happiness, Oliver. No 
selfish person is happy. No man in the world is so . 1/ 
happy as the one who sacrifices his pleasures for his 
convictions." 

"Yes, Pearl, I begin to think it is true, and it is if 
you say so. That is why I am not more enthusiastic 
about the law. There is so much suffering — robbery, 
as it seems to me, under the form's of law; there is 
so much intellectual drudgery about the profession, 
I often feel that I do not want to be a lawyer; and yet 
it was my ambition so long, it seems hard to part with 
it entirely." 

"Better now than when you are as old as Uncle Mort," 
she said. 

"Yes, Pearl, it must be done. I owned it up tg my- 
self before I did to you. But I can do nothing where 
I am, and I know of no profession in which I can de- 
vote myself to humanity, as I should like." 

"Well," she answered, laughing, "if worse comes 
to worse, you can be a preacher." Oliver took it as a 
joke. 

"Do you remember our conversation on the porch, a 
year ago, about surplus energy?" she asked. 

"Indeed I do, and you cannot imagine how often 
and how sadly I have thought of what Mort said, that 
a man in one business or occupation very rarely accom- 
plished anything with his surplus energy. That is 
why my life seems chained, like Ixion, to an end- 
lessly revolving wheel — with no choice but to go round 
and round." 

"That is true with most men," she said; "it need 
not be true of you. Most men do nothing with their 
surplus time because they have no definite purpose. 
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I am sure if you were writing a book embodying your 
dearest and truest ideals, and if you were determined 
that it should be finished in five or six months, you 
would go at it every day with a will. You have every 
day, besides necessary sleep and recreation, a larger 
margin of time than some men have had who have 
written books." 

"God knows I have the willingness and the aspira- 
tion," he said. 

"And when you have once formed the habit," she 
answered with a sweet smile, "it will be easier for you 
to do it than to do anything else." 

Then for several minutes they sat together hand in 
hand and said nothing. 

"I have wanted to do something," he said finally, 
"not exactly a book, and I have a month's vacation. 
I intended to spend it camping with the boys. I will 
only spend a few days with them, and then — " 

"How was it," Pearl hinted good-naturedly, "that 
Miss Morbid left off eating sugar?" 

"In a lump," he answered a little shamefacedly. 
"Yes, in a lump," he repeated earnestly. "I will not 
camp with the boys at all. I will begin my vacation 
Monday. I have something in mind — not exactly a 
book — and I will begin it Monday." 

When Oliver had left her sitting in the moonlight, 
he stopped at the door of his own room and wondered 
if she were still sitting there. Why he returned he 
could not tell, but it seemed that he must thank her 
again for her sisterly care. As he returned to the room 
she was still sitting by the window, the rays of the 
moonlight streaming into her face. She turned to- 
ward him quickly, and he could see that her eyes 
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were filled with tears. He knew not all that caused 
them. He only thought, and thought rightly, that they 
were caused by sympathy for him. 

"Pearl," he said in a broken voice, "if I ever amount 
to anything in this world, it. will be because your sym- 
pathy and inspiration have turned me now — now — this 
night — this hour. If again I lose my hold on my am- 
bition and inspiration, it will be because I wander 
from your influence." 

He bowed his head as she told him that her sym- 
pathy and prayers would always be for his success — - 
always — always! Again he called her "blessed sister** 
and turned away. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"Whoever, with an earnest soul, 

Strives for some end from this low world afar, 
Still upward travels though he miss the goal. 
And strays — but toward a star!" — B ulwer. 

Oliver, who had often worked hard for a small tri- 
umph^ but who had never before held himself steadily 
to the hard work necessary for a great one, was be- 
ginning to love work now for work's sake. Whatever 
he did, whether good or bad, he did with his whole 
soul. He was so much absorbed in his work that he 
would have considered an evening at the club a dis. 
agreeable interruption. It was restful, too, not to 
hear the jar of opinion which occurred every day at 
the Bureau of Labor. He suddenly ceased caring for 
the newpsaper charges against the candidates of the 
different parties; for it had already become a cam- 
paign of personal abuse. It was much pleasanter to 
sit on the porch a half hour after tea and smoke a cigar 
with Mort, who took his own peculiar interest in the 
campaign (some such interest, perhaps, as Nero fid- 
dling took in burning Rome), and listen to his quaint 
sarcasm about the impending national crisis. Mrs.Ark- 
wright and Pearl were usually present at such times, 
but seldom more than half . an hour was spent in this 
way, when Oliver would go again eagerly to his work. 

It was the Fourth of July, and Oliver's vacation was 
about half gone. This morning he had had a conver- 
sation with the editor of the Commoner and had told 
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him of the article which he was writing. The Com- 
moner was a weekly periodical in Capitol City devoted 
to the interests of labor in all its forms. While not 
by any means as pretentious as the large reviews, it 
was different in character from the ordinary labor 
papers, and had a large circle of readers among the 
thoughtful and progressive. The editor had expressed 
his willingness to pay twenty-five or fifty dollars for 
the article. , 

Little else was talked about at home to-day but 
Oliver's article in the Commoner. 

"I think discussion is just ripe for my main point," 
Oliver exclaimed eagerly. "Writers so far seem to 
assume that the struggle for existence must necessa^ 
rily apply to nien as well as to animals, and I shall 
show the difference between animal evolution and hu- 
man evolution. I shall show that it is the duty of 
government to prevent the big fishes of society from 
eating the little ones." All of this' Oliver had said 
before, but he saw no hint of its being tedious to those 
upon the porch. During the next twenty minutes he 
by no means exhausted his subject, but, having ex- 
hausted his cigar, he turned to Pearl and said play- 
fully: 

"I wonder if my tyrannical little guardian will allow 
me to desert my work for two hours this afternoon? 
It is a holiday." 

Pearl must know how profitably he will spend his 
time. 

"It is over a year," he answered, "since I climbed 
, to the dome of the Capitol. Let us go there, this af- 
ternoon and talk." 

Pearl and Oliver walked to the post-office before 
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going to the dome* In the office they met Mr. 
Villars, who stopped as Oliver went to his box for the 
mail, and remarked to Pearl that he had been unable to 
call the previous evening as he wished. He added 
that there was a sacred concert the following Sun- 
day evening at the church, and he would be pleas- 
ed to accompany her. An invitation anywhere else 
would have suited Pearl better; for Mr. Villars re- 
peated, with a dignified movement of the head, "to 
church," as though to emphasize the point that there 
was a deeper significance in this than in an ordinary 
invitation. 

Oliver found a paper in his box, and, noticing that 
Mr. Villars was talking with Pearl, he opened it: 
"The Resorter.'* A paragraph told of a' yachting 
party which Miss Villars had given her many friends 
summering at the resort. The color came to his face 
as he read, and he was a little embarrassed as he ap- 
proached Mr. Villars and Pearl. Mr. Villars directed 
hi» eyes to the paper, and Oliver saw that he had 
probably read the name of the paper. As neither Mr. 
Villars nor Oliver seemed ''to have anything very im- 
portant to communicate to the other, each devoted 
his best energies to getting out of the office as soon as 
possible and by different doors. The mayor left the 
building with head more erect than usual and whis- 
pered to himself : "I invited her to church. She will 
go in my carriage and sit in my pew," as though at 
last Capitol City would be put on record. Pearl com- 
municated this information to Oliver in a few minutes, 
though in less poetical language. 

"I received this from II va," Oliver answered, tak- 
ing no notice of what she said. She read the para- 
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graph and looked at Oliver, but, hardly liking the ex- 
pression on his face, she exclaimed, "How many," and 
pretended to read it again, but she was really think- 
ing of something to say. 

"Well," she exclaimed merrily, as she gave him the 
paper, "you will do some big sailing yourself some 
time. You may be *in the doldrums' for awhile and 
then you may have to beat to windward and all that 
sort of thing; but just keep your eye on the pinnacle, 
my boy, and you'll — " Pearl finished the sentence 
with a flourish of her hand, as though words were in- 
adequate to describe Oliver's success. 

Oliver laughed heartily at Pearl's eccentric talk. 
He forgot that they had just met Mr. Villars, and 
that he had .in his pocket a paper from Ilva. Taking 
the elevator to the fourth floor, then climbing the long, 
narrow stairs, they leaned side by side over the railing 
and enjoyed the breeze. 

"When I was in the dome a year ago," Oliver said 
at last with a half sigh, "life to me was active voice, 
first person, singular number." 

"Tell me how you parse yourself to-day," shQ. an- 
swered. 

"Present tense," he said, "and, thanks to you, it is 
active voice again. It is plural number. I have no 
ambitions to-day except those which are bound up in ^ 
the good of others — no inspiration save devotion to 
humanity." 

"With these broader sympathies," she said, "your 
life is rich. You may not have wealth which will buy 
flattery or office with its empty honors, but in all that 
which will purchase true happiness, Oliver, you are 
rich." 
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"Yes, Pearl," he answered eloquently, though qui- 
etly, "no man who lives for self is rich — no miser is 
rich! Yes, life is richer when we think that every 
roof beneath us hides the same secret of ambition and 
temptations, of tears and pains. It gives us broader 
views to know that those laborers, care-worn and de- 
formed, staggering to the grave, are formed of nerves 
and muscles and once were moved by passions like 
our own, to feel that even the black walls of yonder 
penitentiary are but a cage for those who once were 
held in mothers' arms, who dreamed of flowery paths 
leading to glory's gate, — who slipped and fell." 

Pearl looked into his flaming eyes, and seemed to 
see behind them the forge where humanity became 
poetry and eloquence. "Your place is a. large one in 
this world, dear boy," she said with emotion. "Though 
you may not change law and social conditions, you 
will inspire men with broader brotherhood; you will 
stir them to truer sympathy." 

"Why not change social conditions, Pearl?" 

"Perhaps you may," she added hesitatingly, "but it 
has always seemed to me that social conditions could 
not be changed. So many doctors have proposed so many 
different remedies, and all the time the symptoms have 
only been getting worse." She smiled at the wise way 
in which she was trying to talk, and proceeded like 
a child doubtful whether its ideas will meet the teach- 
er's approval. "But we can all have pity. We can 
make those about us happy. We can let the light- 
shine where it is dark. We can have sympathy like 
this breeze which goes out and out and never stops 
until it cools the brow of the rich man and the poor 
man — every one. " * i 
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"Pearl," he said tenderly, "if there were more such 
sweet charity as yours, there would be more melody 
in this wrangling world. But, Pearl, if social con- 
ditions cannot be changed, and there is nothing left 
but to aid and lift the fallen, then, like Sisyphus, we 
are rolling a stone up an endless mountain while all 
the forces of nature drag us down. I 'begin to feel 
that social conditions can be changed. At times I find 
myself almost mastered by an enthusiasm which I can- 
not understand, that enthusiasm for humanity which 
the sailor has for the sea. Then, as you say, we find 
things going on just the same, and that is when 1 be- 
come despondent. It seems as though I were an or- 
dinary pawn on a chess-board, played by some hidden 
hand. Reason tells me it is not so. All the impulses 
and longings of my better nature tell me that men are 
not the playthings of Destiny; but there is the alma- 
nac, and there is the clock registering every move." 

Moving back and forth restlessly like some chained 
animal anxious, to break from its cage, then throwing 
his head back nervously, he came to her side and con- 
tinued: 

"Pearl, what men have done, men can undo. Reason 
teaches me that men are to blame for social condi- 
tions, because reason teaches me that God is good. 
He has placed over a billion of men and women out 
on this little planet, which is only one of His many 
million orbs — most of them probably inhabited by hu- 
man beings like ourselves. He is not close-fisted and 
stingy. He has given air enough for all to breathe, 
water enough for all to drink, and land enough to 
furnish every man a home. God never intended that 
in the midst of these boundless opportunities MoUie's 
father should hunt for work in vain." 
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"Surely not, Oliver." 

"If He is the father of all His children, Pearl, then 
every man born on this planet has a right to be here 
and to earn his living from the soil. God never in- 
tended that millions of well-meaning men and wo- 
men, anxious to work, should have to starve or steal, 
or even live upon the charity of their fellow-men." 

"Yes, yes, I know it." 

"Then, why in this world of plenty must so many 
go hungry and in rags? Because men profanely dare 
to own and control more of this planet than they can 
use, as though they had made it, and their weaker 
brethren, thus crowded off, must pay the penalty of 
slavery for the privilege of remaining." 

Her eyes were fixed intently on his, and not one of 
his rapidly uttered words was lost. 

"Beneath us," he continued with a sweep of his 
hand and speaking more slowly, "there are seventy- 
five thousand men and women, but. Pearl, less than 
two thousand men own this city. Look!" and he 
pointed nervously to the Villars tenements and 
vacant lots. He thought of this man, who was the 
embodiment of all that was dangerous in social condi- 
tions, and the temptation he would offer Pearl, who 
was the embodiment of all that was noble and true. 
"Look, Pearl," he continued, sacrificing his discretion 
to his nervous indignation, "your eyes are resting now 
on a score of blocks all owned by one man. Who is 
it that profits through the growth of this city? Does 
the merchant get higher prices, ths laborer higher 
wages, or the teacher a higher salary? No. But he 
gets higher rent, and it is just so much harder for 
these workingmen to live. We are told every day 
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that over one-half of the members of the Legislature 
will come here with the deed of one of these lots in 
their pockets^ and that under the influence of this 
shameful bribe they will rob the State treasury for yon- 
der park, which means that so much money will flow 
into the pockets of the man who owns these surround- 
ing acres. What has he ever done to add to the value 
of that land? It is already worth twice its cost to 
him/ and it would be worth the same if he had been 
with Ilva in Europe. He is gambling in God's soil, 
and nine dollars out of every ten he is worth to-day 
are simply tribute paid him by the toilers who have 
come to this city to live. To allow him to demand an 
enormous price for what he has not produced; to make 
others pay him for the privilege of using God's earth, 
can only be justified on the Malthusian, blasphemous 
doctrine that some men have a right to be in the 
world and others have not ; aiid that doctrine will justify 
human slavery.*' 

Oliver had gradually spoken with greater emphasis, 
constantly inspired to earnestness by* the attention 
which Pearl gave. He had too tender a regard for 
Pearl's feelings to willingly cause her any pain, and 
as he walked several feet away he regretted his 
reference to Mr. Villars. He turned to her laughingly 
as though begging forgiveness: 

"We came here for rest," he said, "and I have com- 
menced boring you with shop." 

"I like to think that in some way it is my shop too," 
she protested. 

"It is your shop, dear sister. I always write better 
when I have a talk with you. I always see in your 
eyes just the help I need, and that, I guess, is why 
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I talk shop with you as I never could with any one 
else. If I should lose your interest in me I would 
shut up shop — I guess I would shut up shop for good." 
He looked toward the Villars mansion, and his face 
colored as he thought of the man in whose care Pearl 
would ride to-morrow night. 

"You needn't look so sad," she said, "about your 
failing and shutting up shop, because I expect to con- 
tinue at the present rate of interest." Then they 
laughed, and they were silent for a long t ime. 

"Pearl," he said suddenlj', "I wish I could stop the 
sun and stop time as one can stbp the hands of a clock. 
I would stop it now." 

"If we could stop the sun, I would stay here and 
hear you talk shop until sunset/' 

"Isn't it delightful?" 

"Delicious. See those shadows, which that cloud 
is chasing over the park. My own sorrows this after- 
noon seem as transient as those shadows. " 

"What was it. Pearl, that Bryant called this breeze?" 

"'God's blessing breathed upon a fainting earth.'" 

"Yes, that was it. " 

"He meant it for all," she said. "It is one of His 
gifts which the poor may enjoy as well as the rich. " 
Yes, Pearl," the flame again kindling in his eyes, 
but men would steal it if the}^ could. Windmill 
companies would draw it off into an iEolian cave and 
make us pay a bonus for it. Men would sell it by the 
breath if they could, and let men die who couldn't 
afford a gasp. If there were only a few such springs 
as yonder, men would stand guard above them and let 
their fever-stricken brothers die of thirst." 

"Oliver, are you serious?" 
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"As serious, Pearl, as when I say that they now 
stand guard about great wells of oil, and sell us light 
— above mines of endless wealth, and let men freeze 
for want of coal." 

"Oliver," she exclaimed eagerly, "say that in your 
article — just that way — it was never so vivid to me 
before. " 

"Why, Pearl, the freezing miner can no more 
touch this great horn pf plenty beneath the soil 
than Adam disinherited could pass the flaming sword 
of Eden. He is driven out of his father*s garden for 
no sin of his own. Unable to find work, he would 
call the original curse a blessing." 

Though they could not stop the sun, they watched 
it after it had left the earth beneath them, and as the 
shadows gathered down below they climbed one more 
flight of stairs, and from the landing of the dome 
they watched in silence the last glimmering of depart- 
ing day. 

"The solar Fourth of July celebration is over," he 
said softly. "The sun-god's glory is set." 

• 

"Iss dees Bearl Vitford?" an old man, tall but bent, 
exclaimed, as Pearl and Oliver returned from the 
dome. He was standing on the porch, hat in hand. 
"Id iss. Veil, I am simbly a gommonblace, blain, 
oldt deutscher. But I have come heer dirty miles. 
Me and me oldt frou dought you vas no longer heer, 
und I said I vould come und see, and now I am heer 
already, Bearl Vitford." He had so evident a desire 
to speak with her alone that Oliver went into the 
house. She was a half hour on the porch with the 
old man, and when she entered the house she hastily 
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wrote to Mr. Villars, excusing herself for the follow- 
ing Sunday evening, stating that she was to be out of 
the city and would possibly not return in time. 



CHAPTER XX. 

**And when the stream which overflowed the soul was cast away, 
A consciousness remained that it had left, 
Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and precious thoughts 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed." 

Every one was glad to learn that Pearl Whitford's 
bright little cousin had come to live with her. Mrs. 
Snyder could have told that they were related. Even 
Mr. Snyder saw a similarity in the general phrenolog- 
ical development, and Mr. Snyder was quite an expert 
in phrenology, sir. It was one of those questions on 
which he could speak rather authoritatively, sir. Every 
one could see that the little twelve-year-old cousin had 
PearPs large, sympathetic eyes, and the general proph- 
ecy was that she would develop into a beautiful and 
noble woman. 

It was a pleasant evening in August, and young 
John White had been invited to dinner — as outspoken, 
eager and spirited a youth as over a year ago, when 
he wished that Chub had taught him to swear. In- 
deed he was a little more eager and spirited than 
usual to-night, as he sat in Pearl's parlor, after sup- 
per, watching first the little cousin, then Pearl and 
Oliver, as the two played their guitars with a min- 
strel swagger, getting themselves into innumerable 
wild and fantastic attitudes, now rising from their 
chairs and keeping step together around the room, to 
brisk jig music, and then, with hardly an interruption, 
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shading the music gradually into sweet, thrilling mel- ' 
ody, and lifting their fervent eyes under its inspiration. 
Indeed, the harmony seemed at times to assume some 
living personality, endowed with memory, imagination, 
speech; and Oliver and Pearl seemed to dread the mo- 
ment when the melody should die away. It was al- 
most with a feeling of exhaustion that they finished, 
and even yet the music seemed to linger in the room. 

"Another editorial in the Times," Mort exclaimed, 
breaking into the rdom. "Have you seen it?" 

"Not another answer to my article?" 

"Yes, an answer, figuratively speaking. I just saw 
it at the library. A whole column. They set you up 
in bold-faced type — Oliver Arkwrong." 

Oliver's articles in the Commoner had already at- 
tracted wide attention, and had been reprinted in sev- 
eral labor papers. Many comments had been made 
concerning them in the State press, in nearly all of 
which the vigor and brilliance of Oliver's style were 
highly praised and his "radical ideas" severely criti- 
cised. The Evening Times, in a previous editorial 
had been especially severe, and it was beginning to 
be rumored that this paper (though in pretense the 
opposition organ cf Capitol City) was now under the 
control of Mr. Villars. 

Pearl and Mrs. Arkwright were anxious to hear at 
once about the editorial. The little cousin, however, 
though very much interested in Oliver, had been look- 
ing uneasily at young John since Mort entered the 
room, as though she had something to say. Going 
now to where he sat, she said with a coquetry natural 
to an impulsive little maiden of twelve: 

"If you will come into the library, John,' Pll show 
you how I can draw." 
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"Pearl told me you could draw everything," he an- 
swered, as he followed her a little awkwardly out of 
the room. 

"The principal objection," Mort continued, "seems 
to be that a young man in Capitol City should write 
an article so prejudicial to the interests, of the city in 
the next Legislature." 

"It was living in Capitol City, and hearing so much 
about the park bill, , which first caused me to see the 
evil. But I am now convinced that it is the root of 
the whole industrial question. 

"An appropriation from the State treasury for the 
park," Oliver continued, "means that just so much 
money will go into the pockets of the one or two men 
who own the surrounding acres. That is generally 
admitted. Men do not buy the newspapers of an op- 
posite party for nothing. Men do not send agents all 
over the State and put money into every representa- 
tive district for nothing. That is admitted. This leg- 
islative appropriation will simply go into the pockets 
of the men who own the surrounding land. But this 
land has already doubled in value, through no labor 
of these men, but through the growth of Capitol City 
and the improvements of others, and Mr. Villars is 
simply putting in his pockets money which belongs 
to the community. Surely, if every man is entitled to 
the value which he creates, that value which all the 
people of the city create should be taken for the sup- 
port of the whole city. Mr. Villars is every day pick- 
ing the pockets of Capitol City, just as he purposes 
next winter to rob the State treasury." 

"I heard it hinted in the Library," said Mort, "that 
the article was written by your chief, Mr. Madmire." 
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"Ah! Malthus the second defends Malthus the first. 
He showed me an envelope yesterday addressed to 
him. He underscored the word Malthus, and said 
with his leering laugh, "'Mr. Arkwright, I am proud 
of that name, sir.'" 

"And Oliver answere.d," Pearl interrupted with rip- 
pling laughter, "I believe, that Lucifer the devil was 
proud of his." 

"This article," Mort said, laughing heartily, "at- 
tempts to defend Malthus' position." 

"Then Madmire wrote it," Oliver began. "It is only 
Malthus' supposition that some men have a right to 
be in the world, and others have not, that can justify 
our allowing one man to hold more land than he can 
use, while others are starving for an opportunity to 
work. If Malthus is wrong, and all men have an 
equal right to life and liberty, then all men have an 
equal right to the soil, which is as necessary to our 
existence as the water is to the fishes of the sea." 

"He denies," Mort said, "that all men have a right 
to life. He says there are men born into the world 
who represent nothing but a stomach, appetite and 
alimentary canal." Oliver and Pearl laughed bois- 
terously. "Yes, Madmire wrote the article," 

"He is a little more complimentary to you," Mort 
continued, "than most of the criticisms. For example, 
he calls you revolutionary and once intimates that you 
are an anarchist." 

"Yes, that is Madmire." Oliver said, impatiently, 
leaning on the back of his chair. "He says," Mort 
continued, "that every man has the right to his prop- 
erty, and that you would take it away." 

"No man," Oliver answered quickly, "no man has 
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a right to make property of natural opportunity. A 
man may own a windmill, but not the wind. A man 
may own the coal dug from the ground, because it is 
the product of labor and does not prevent other people 
from digging coal, but when he claims to own the 
hole out of which it is dug he puts Nature's bounda- 
ries under lock and key. The rest of mankind are 
outcasts, or else his slaves. Mr. Villars holds the 
land of this city under lock and key, and his employes 
have no other choice than to pay the rent he asks 
and to accept the w^ges he is willing to pay. He 
will pay them just enough to live upon; and if they 
would learn to live on roots and rats, all they would 
get would be roots and rats." 

"The beauty of Madmire's article," said Mort, "is 
that, while finding fault that a young man in the city 
should write such an article, he says at the close that 
it is only in the cities that there is any possible rea- 
son for complaint." 

' "And yet," said Oliver, "the farmers of the State 
are struggling from sunrise to sunset. Madmire's own 
statistics tell why, Pearl — to pay interest pn a mort- 
gaged farm, mortgaged to buy the land." 

"ril tell you, Oliver," Pearl said, "write another 
article for the Commoner on farmers, complimenting 
Mr. Madmire on having collected statistics which 
prove so and so." 

All approved heartily of this idea, and Oliver's 
quick mind at once began mapping out such an arti- 
cle and putting it into words. 

"By the way," Mort said, as he stood in the door 
lighting a cigar, "I hear that John White is likely to 
be sent to the House of Representatives." 
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"No!" 

"Yes, a political necessity to appease the Labor 
people. " 

"Then," Oliver exclaimed earnestly, "there will be 
one honest, outspoken man in the next Legislature." 

Oliver was too thoroughly aroused to let his enthu- 
siasm cool at once, and after Mort left the room he 
walked back and forth nervously as if his convictions 
had possession of his entire body, and someway placed 
it beyond his control. At last he dropped into a chair 
by Pearl's side. 

"Pearl!" he exclaimed, "did you ever hear the mu- 
sic sound quite so grandly as it did to-night?" 

"It seemed to linger in the room," she said, "after 
the guitars had stopped, like a dream one cannot quite 
shake off when waking." 

"Yes, a dream," he said; "it seemed to embody the 
possibilities within the reach of a determined man." 

"I could see your ambition, Oliver, as you played. I 
could see in your eyes a determination to devote every 
hour sacredly to a grand life-work." 

"Yes, Pearl, my margin hours have not been wasted 
since my good angel whispered in my ear how sacred 
they^ were. " 

There was a long pause, during which he turned 
toward her doubtfully. 

"Do you want me to parse myself again to-night, 
as you did in the dome?" 

He went to the window, c$ime back, and leaned 
again over the back of his chair. "Seven hours of 
every day, passive voice — every day since I returned 
to the office I have sat in my chair and repeated that 
thought — passive voice — seven hours drifted out into 
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the sea of Toasted opportunity." Walking nervously 
to and fro, he exclaimed: 

"God pity the men who spend their entire lives in 
the passive voice! who are added to the world's pop- 
ulation and never add anything to its progress or its 
happiness! who may be accomplished, but never ac- 
complish anything! who are played by Destiny, but 
who never play a card themselves!" 

"Yes, Oliver, but what was it Wendell Phillips 
said: 'Common sense plays the game with the cards 
it has.' Other cards will come to men of determina- 
tion such as yours. I know it, Oliver. You will win 
them yourself. These other seven hours each day will 
be yours in time; but until they come you will play 
the game with the cards you have." 

"Yes, Pearl," he answered with emotion, "I will 
play the game with the cards I have. "^ 

Meanwhile, when the little cousin and Johnnie en- 
tered the library, she said: "You see, Johnnie, you're 
invited over to see me. Uncle Mort and auntie are 
nice, and Pearl and Oliver are nice, but you and I are 
not very well acquainted yet." 

I thought you were going to draw for me." 

'Yes, but you must sit over here on the couch and 
first sharpen my pencil, Johnnie." 

"Say, I saw you break that. You must like to have 
me sharpen pencils!" John went down into his pock- 
ets slowly for a knife, and registered a boyish convic- 
tion that she was a queer girl. 

"Oh, no you didn't, Johnnie, but you must sharpen 
it for me or I can't draw. Oh, Johnnie," and she 
laughed more than was necessary, "where did you 
get such a funny, pretty knife?" 
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"One of my dearest friends gave me that. I wouldn't 
part with it for the world." 

"Not if I wanted it?" She laughed, but, as John 
thought, sadly, and added: "Who was it, Johnnie?" 

"Oh, he was a very poor man, and he took a great 
notion to me, and he gave me that the last time I 
ever saw him — alive." * 

"Oh, tell me more about him," she asked, so ea- 
gerly that John turned quickly toward her. However, 
he opened the knife calmly, and began to sharpen the 
pencil. 

"Would you like to know about hinfi?" 

"Oh, yes, Johnnie." 

"Well, he was a splendid fellow." 

'Yes, Johnnie." 

'And he was treated mean." 

"Yes. " 

"I mean he killed himself. Pearl knows about it." 

"Was he very sad, Johnnie?" 

"I should say he was." He gave her the pencil, and 
then, with his eyes turned toward her, began to speak 
more eagerly : 

"He had such long, gray hair, and looked so grand 
and noble when he was sad, and he trembled so when 
he spoke of his children. He said they were starving, 
I tell you it made me hate the law." 

"Oh, tell me what he said about them — his children!" 

"Oh, he talked a good deal about them — one espe- 
cially that he called 'Little MoUie.'" 

"MoUie, why, Johnnie, that, you know, is my name. " 

"Sure." 

"Now you must tell me about it. What did he say 
about her — the one who had the same name as mine?" 
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"Oh, he told me how she spoke pieces in school — 
said she hadn't begun Latin yet — I was studjring 
Latin. " 

"Yes, Johnnie." 

"And he told how he hadn't heard her sing in so 
Ibng, and how he dreamed about her and the rest of 
them, and I know he made me so sad, and he got me 
so mad at Snyder and the rest of them. I just hate 
Snyder yet — he put him in jail." 

"Oh, Johnnie." 

"The idea of the law doing such a thing. If I was 
in the Legislature — " 

"Johnnie, what did he say about the knife?" 

"Oh, he said little Mollie gave it to him, and he 
wanted that I should always keep it, and if I ever 
saw her to tell how much comfort it gave him to look 
at it." 

"Did he say that, Johnnie?" 

"Yes, that is why I wouldn't take the world for it. 
I told Pearl what he said, and she wrote Mollie." 

"Oh, Pearl, I love her, don't you love her, John- 
nie?" 

"Yes, I do, and so does Chub." 

"Who is Chub, Johnnie?" 

"Why, ma." John laughed such a curious laugh, 
as though MoUie's ignorance upon that point was pit- 
iable. "Chub, I call her; I wish you could see her." 

"Oh, I want to, Johnnie, and your father, too." 

"Pa felt about as I did about this friend of mine. 
Villars told pa he would pay for the burial; but from 
what my friend said, pa thought he would not like 
him to do it, so he paid it himself." 

"Oh, did he? If she — his wife — had only known 
before she died." 
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"She isn't dead. Who told you that? Pearl hasn't 
told us." 

'Oh, didn't you say so, Johnnie?" 
No; when?" 
**No, you didn't, but tell me more." 
"I thought you were going to draw for me." 
"Yes, I will. But it is so nice to hear you talk 
about him." 

"Well, he slept in the room back of the shop." 
"You'll let me see it, won't you, Johnnie?" 
"Yes, when you come to see Chub. The night he 
stayed there I went in and sat on the bed with him, 
and we talked two hours. He told me how hard it 
was to get' work. He was smart and knew all about 
the labor question. He said he couldn't make a whole 
shoe," and John laughed to think that a man in a shoe 
factory couldn't make a whole shoe; but he at once 
became very sober again. 

"I shall never forget what he said to me that night 
about my life. He said, 'John, never be a factory la- 
borer. If you can, John,' he said, and put his hands 
upon my shoulder, 'be a preacher, and preach to help 
the poor.' I had never thought of such a thing 
before. " 

"Oh, but you are going to, Johnnie?" 
"Oh, yes, it is all decided. But what a queer girl 
you are. I never liked to talk about him before, but 
I like to tell you about him. I never would talk about 
him, except to Pearl; oh, she was so good to him — 
he seemed to just love her." 

With a bound this impulsive little girl left his side 
and was soon in Pearl's room, and, as Oliver thought, 
trying to suffocate her. 
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Then Mollie returned to John and asked him the 
same questions again, and many new ones. At times 
he would become eloquent over the recollections; at 
times he would wonder at her eccentricity; but 
through it all her sympathetic attention made him 
more in earnest and recalled to his mind many in- 
stances he had forgotten. They certainly had become 
well acquainted ; yes, fast friends in a very short time, 
and when at last he thought he must go, she insisted 
that she and Pearl and Oliver must go too, and as it 
was a beautiful moonlight night, and as Pearl and 
Oliver were daily becoming more and more at the com- 
plete mercy of Little Mollie's commands, they agreed. 

Again the laughing river is rushing to the sea. Again 
Oliver and Pearl are standing on the bridge above its 
depths. It is Mollie and John who wish to stop and 
watch the reflections of the moon. 

For several minutes nothing was said, all seeming 
by some seventh sense to be reading each other's 
thoughts. At last little Mollie put an arm about 
Pearl's waist and said, in a voice tender, soft and 
low: 

"But now it has fallen from me, 
It is buried in the sea. 
And only the sorrow of others 
Throws its shadows over me; 
And I think how many thousands 
Of care-encumbered men, 
Bach bearing his burden of sorrow, 

Have crossed the bridge since then." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"There is no true orator who is not a hero."— Emerson. 

Again the sear and yellow leaves are at the mercy 
of the winds, and one by one political ambitions have 
been swept away by those hidden forces which move 
political conventions; and though we hear the sound 
thereof, few can tell whence they come or whither 
they go. Harvests have been gathered, and only a 
few days will decide who shall reap that other harvest 
which is bread and butter to so many Americans — 
Office 1 Office! Office! 

Mr. Villars has been nominated as one of the assem- 
blymen from the First District, not because he was es- 
pecially skilled in those political methods which carry 
conventions, but because he gave five thousand dollars 
to a few men who were. He was willing to pay that 
much for the good of Capitol City. 

It was necessary, however, to nominate as the other 
member from the First District some one who repre- 
sented the laboring men of the city, because the oppo- 
site party had done so. In this necessity the leaders 
turned to John White. Mr. Villars regretted this, be- 
ing in doubt as to how Mr. White would vote on the 
park bill. Still, he thought Mr. White could be in- 
duced to have some patriotic regard for his own city. 
Mr. Madmire thought it a very servile thing to allow 
such men to dictate a nomination. Mr. Snyder admitted 
that it was hardly Saxon independence. Still, it was 
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political sagacity. Mr. Wines said that White, he 
guessed, was a good deal like other men, and every 
man has his price. 

Oliver entered at once into the campaign, speaking 
almost entirely among the laboring men of Capitol 
City, with whom he had become popular through his 
articles in the Commoner, He discussed particular 
labor legislation whicli might be accomplished by 
White's election— all in the light of great general 
truths. He told his hearers that White would oppose 
all attempts to put the people's money into private 
purses. He put the land question in so clear a light 
that all saw the object of the park bill, which was now 
being discussed in the papers of Capitol City. 

Oliver Arkwright was intended by nature for an or- 
ator. Six feet tall, with head erect and flashing eye, 
he had the posture of an orator. Like M. Berryer, he 
"swayed the assembly by the bearing of his head." 
He had the* oratorical voice, like O'Connell and Clay. 
His style was epigrammatic. He was fond, like Fox, 
of putting his points in the form of questions, as 
though he was debating with an opponent. He shun- 
ned generalizations. Spencer says truly tl^at a man's 
thought and study may be judged by the extent to 
which he generalizes in his conversation. Neverthe- 
less, the true orator shuns everything of the sort. If 
there is anything in the world that never glitters, it is 
a "glittering generality." 

Though imaginative and logical, Oliver's best ap- 
peal was to the emotions. He was passionate rather 
than elegant; dazzling rather than argumentative. 

The evening of October 25 (St. Crispin's day) Oli- 
ver addressed a union meeting of the labor organiza- 
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tions. The opera-house was crowded. The stage was 
decorated with flags and. transparencies — one of them 
an immense last, indicating the trade of John White, 
who sat behind Oliver on the platform. His enthu- 
siastic followers had torn down the immense boot 
which hung in front of the cobbler's shop and had 
placed it beside the last. 

Oliver had spoken an hour, and his audience had re- 
sponded to his every touch like the keys of a piano. 
He had been ridiculing a malicious article in the 
Evening TimeSy which charged that Mr. White was 
a self-seeker, facetiously quoting the old proverb, "Let 
not the shoemaker get beyond his last." 

As the campaign progressed there was little doubt 
that the Times was under the control of Mr. Villars, 
and this article was generally considered as an indi- 
cation of Mr. Villars' desire to defeat his colleague. 

Oliver passed to the large last at the corner of the 
platform, and said, with what might be called a "wink 
in his voice" : 

"Yes, we will all stick to the last. We will show 
the publisher of the Times that many Americans are 
not above honest industry, though they are ahead of 
the Times. Our campaign is not a bootless one. Old 
shoes are an omen of good luck. I suppose it will 
take a week to show the proprietor of the Times 
(whoever he may be) how thoroughly our candidate un- 
derstands 'leathering'; how well he knows where the 
gentleman's shoe pinches.'* 

Just then his eyes rested for an instant on the lov- 
ing face of little Mollie in the balcony above. Sweep* 
ing the audience with a quick glance which seemed 
electrical, he exclaimed abruptly, every sentence falling 
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like a trip-hammer, and nearly every sentence being 
greeted by applause: 

"Wisely 3'ou carry this boot, which, in fair weather 
or foul, has swung for twenty years above the cob- 
bler' s door! The sign of honest industry! Oh, how 
imuch that emblem means to me! Beneath it I was 
first baptized with the spirit of brotherly love! A 
stranger to your city and the world, one night I lis- 
tened in amazement in John White's little home to 
a kind-hearted, loving father who for twenty years 
had also earned his living by the boot. His life had 
become a part of the cogs and shuttles of the great 
shoe factory at Brockfield, when the factory closed. 
Unable to find work in our wealthy city, arrested un- 
der an inhuman, devilish law for begging bread; mad 
with the thought of starving children; driven by the 
agony of his humiliation; with an arraignment of our 
industrial system which I can never forget, he passed 
beneath this boot and buried his troubles in the great 
Rapid! 

"The man who gave him food and shelter, who 
pleaded for his release, who scoured the city to find 
bail, was John White! The man who sent the sacred 
dust to wife and children; who bore the expense of a 
respectable, Christian burial, was this stingy, selfish, 
office-seeking cobbler, John White! Here, where I first 
learned the bitter agony of the poor, in the name of 
the fatherless children he has helped, in the name of 
St. Crispin, the cobbler, whose day we celebrate — 
who fifteen centuries ago carried Christian brotherhood 
to France — I swear that I will always stand by tliose 
who love their fellow men, by those who know that 
'mightier than the Almighty Dollar is Almighty God!'" 
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There was a moment of almost painful silence as 
Oliver took his seat, then a terrific burst of applause 
which lasted several minutes. His ringing words 
seemed still to echo in the ears of the immense audi- 
ence as, one by one, filled with a nobler purpose in 
life, they slowly left the hall to the music of the 
national anthem. 

As Oliver took a seat on the couch in Pearl's parlor 
that night, he. turned to Mort and said: 

"I lived longer in that hour and a half to-night than 
in all the previous years. I love the platform as the 
sailor loves the sea. I am just beginning to get 'my 
sea legs', as the sailors call it!" 



CHAPTER XXII. 



"Some willing minion of unblushing vice, 

Who boasts that 'Virtue ever has her price.' 
* * . * 
"Here, plotting demagogues, with zeal defend 

The 'people's rights' — to gain some private end." 

' The same night that Oliver was electrifying his large 
audience, Mr. Villars, Mr. Wines and Mr. Snyder 
were discussing, at Mr. Villars' residence, the "dead 
eloquence of votes. " 

"Is the committee on ways and means ready to re- 
port?" said Mr. Wines. 

"It is beginning to seem like a drainage committee," 
said Mr. Villars, rather facetiously for him. 

"Well, gentlemen," said Mr. Snyder ponderously, 
inclined to take the remark in earnest, "I assure you 
it requires as much sagacity to maneuver a political 
convention as an army, and sometimes as much mon- 
ey. Napoleon said, *An army crawls on its belly'" (al- 
luding to the necessity of a liberal food supply), "and 
I agree with him, sir. Politicians usually crawl on 
their bellies. " 

"Certainly, Mr. Snyder," said Mr. Villars, conde- 
scendingly, "I am satisfied with your work." 

"A man must be Argus-eyed, sir," Mr. Snyder con- 
tinued, still in a rather hurt voice. 

"How about matters in the city?" Mr. Wines asked. 

"I crystalized a shoe factory to-day," said Mr. Sny- 
der. "That is, I crystalized Simpkins, which is the 
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same thing. The employes will not oppose Simp- 
kins' wishes — he is a man of push." 

"Young Arkwright seems to think he can elect 
White," said Mr. Villars, as though he took more 
interest in White's chances than in his own. 

"I talked with Mr. White yesterday," said Mr. Sny- 
der, "about his modus operandi — that is, his course of 

action — in the next Legislature. 1 took the bull — to 
use a figure of speech — by the horns, sir. 1 usuall}' 
can tell which way the wind blows, and I saw it was in 
my teeth. If I know what's what, he will not vote for 
the appropriation unless he has some personal interest 
besides the city's good — some stimulus, as it were. 
That is the way with such men." 

"Yes," said Mr. Villars, "they are selfish. They sel- 
dom act on principle. It would really be too bad if 
one of the members from Capitol City opposed a 
measure of such paramount importance to the city. If 
I thought we would have any trouble with him, I 
should be tempted to turn all the votes we command 
to his opponent. I know that he is public-spirited. 
He gave me to understand that if he was elected he 
could be depended upon. I notice," he added, with 
a peculiar expression of face, "that the Ti?nes attacked 
White very severely to-night." 

Mr. Wines smiled knowingly. "No objection of 
course to our opponents' party organ attacking him?" 

"I know there is a strong temptation to square ac- 
counts with such men," said Mr. Snyder, "still, sir, 
it is not political sagacity. We cannot afford to op- 
pose our own party. The dogs of war would pe let 
loose. " 

"Why, of course," said Mr. Wines, in a tone cal- 
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culated to settle the question at once. "White's hook 
is baited — that is to be expected. It would be well 
to find out how big a haul he expects before he com- 
mits himself on the question." 

"The trouble is," said Mr. Snyder, "it is always 
harder in dealing with a man like White, who has 
never been much in politics, to — to — cross the Rubi- 
con, figuratively speaking. Such men are ignorant of 
business methods, and they are not apt to be frank 
and open about matters." 

"I heard an utterance of Mr. White's the other day," 
Mr. Villars remarked in a whining voice, "which I was 
pained to hear. It was nothing less than a statement 
^hat he was willing to use bribes." 

"Are you sure of that?" said Mr. Snyder. 

"It makes my blood run cold," Mr. Villars said, 
rather unreasonably, for it was always cold. 

"He said in the presence of the editor of the Times,** 
Mr. Wines remarked nervously, as though a little 
bored, "that if he had money he would use it to bring 
about labor legislation. Young Arkwright was present 
when he said it." 

"Labor legislation!" said Mr. Villars, looking thought- 
fully at the chandelier, "that is class legislation, and 
he would use money to bring it about. Will the times 
never return when men are elected to represent the 
whole people? Bribery," he proceeded, something 
like a schoolmaster teaching himself a lesson — "bri- 
bery, I take it, is any inducement offered to a public 
man to vote for a private measure. I am very straight- 
laced about it — I say any inducement. On the con* 
trary, when a strictly public measure is proposed — one 
tending to contribute to the welfare of the whole peo- 
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pie, I should hesitate to call by the word bribery any 
inducement which would bring men to its support, 
which would recall them to the sacred trust reposed in 
them by the public. I would go farther and say that 
any man who is not willing to serve his whole constit- 
uency has no business in the State Legislature." 

Mr. Villars sat back with an "incorruptible states- 
man" air. Mr. Wines raised his eyebrows a little and 
asked : 

"How many members can you depend upon now?" 

"Thirty at least," Mr. Snyder replied. "We can de- 
pend on the active support of the four members from 
Brockfield. One of them, Mr. Clipperton (the 'Clip- 
per' as you have heard him called), has made a bus- 
iness of politics, and he entered at once into my ideas. 
So did Dan Sullivan. He is a saloonist who has made 
his way in the world." 

"Though there are many objections to the saloon," 
said Mr. Villars blandly, "we must admit, I think, 
that there is something about the profession that 
makes men generous and public-spirited." 

"But the country members," said Mr. Snyder, with- 
out commenting on Mr. Villars' moral exhortation, 
"will be hard to maneuver, aside from those, of course, 
who will owe their election to our money. " 

"Yes," said Mr. Wines, "they will require pretty 
substantial inducement. A great howl will go up from 
the country districts against the expense, and those 
who have political ambitions will be careful." 

"Oh, such base degeneracy," said Mr. Villars, even 
wringing his hands in moral defiance, "that a slight 
tax, that any money consideration, or even political 
ambition, should stand in the way of great public 
improvements!" 
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"However, "said Mr. Wines, "nearly every man in 
that Legislature will have his price," adding, with a 
bow. so polite that it did not seem a sarcasm, "except- 
ing a very few such public-spirited men as our own 
member. The price of some may be higher than oth- 
ers. One will sell his vote for a little flattery; one 
will trade a vote on one bill for a vote on his bill; 
another will sell his vote for a railroad pass; another 
will take fifty dollars, or a half century, as the Clipper 
called it when he was trying to buy the Brockfield 
council; one, with a more delicate conscience, must 
be employed as an attorney; by t you will find nine 
out of ten with an eye on the main chance." 

"Our friend Wines," said Mr. Villars playfully, be- 
ing quite complimented by that gentleman's tribute to 
his own public spirit, "is too pessimistic. 1 am sure 
there is more public spirit and nobility among our 
public men." 

"The man," said Mr. Snyder, in a rather brilliant 
figure of speech containing a good deal of experience 
steeped, boiled down and condensed, "whose mouth 
waters for a bribe is just as dishonest as when his 
appetite — as I put it — is satisfied. We can't corrupt 
a man already corrupt." 

"You hit it," said Mr. Wines, with a gracious smile. 
"However, I am anxious to desert the affairs of state 
for the more interesting conversation of Miss Villars. 
Is she in the parlor?*' 

"Yes." 

"Here is a s,tatement of last week's expenditures," 
said Mr. Snyder, moving to the light after Mr. Wines 
left. They held it close between them. After it had 
been read and discussed, Mr. Snyder threw it into the 
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fireplace and watched it burn. Mr. Villars, gazing at 
the fire and with the air of a man who is easing his 
mind of a great burden, suggested : 

"The intricate machinery of government is — ah — 
very complicated." 

After waiting a moment to absorb this idea, Mr. 
Snyder said : 

"If possible, we must get a majority before the 
opening of the Legislature." 

Mr. Villars thought they should never put off until 
to-morrow what could be done to-day. 

"Still," Mr. Snyder answered, "we will have to use 
a good deal of money in various ways after the Leg- 
islature opens." 

"It is really too bad," said Mr. Villars, "even in 
such a case. Still, sir, it is a great public question. 
I should feel, sir, that I had misrepresented the great 
interest of Capitol City iif I allowed the measure to 
fall to the ground. If men must vote selfishly, let it 
be an enlightened selfishness which coincides with the 
public good." 

As Mr. Snyder arose to go, Mr. Villars passed the 
cigars. Mr. Snyder took one. 

"Take several," said the other carelessly. Mr. Sny- 
der took a large handful and put them in his overcoat 
pocket. 

"Yes," said Mr. Villars, pressing his hand if not 
warmly, at least tepidly, "I suppose it is better to in- 
dulge public opinion some. The lobbying (if I may 
apply such a term to a measure of such paramount im- 
portance) might better be in the hands of outsiders, 
like yourself, than of a member of the Legislature." 
After Mr. Snyder had gone he muttered to himself: 
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"Mr. Snyder hardly appreciates the importance of 
looking upon this till as a public measure. Still he 
has dis — yes, discretion." 

He then turned to^a half-filled cigar case. He had 
been very lavish with his money,, hardly counting the 
dollars, but he counted the cigars, and figured out 
how many Mr. Snyder had taken. 

Mr. Snyder also expressed his opinion to Mrs. Sny- 
der. Mr. Villars had talked to him like a client tr}^- 
ing to prove to his attorney that he is entirely innocent 
of something which he has confessed, a,nd he some- 
times wondered if Mr. Villars did not commune with 
himself in the same manner. This was a little be- 
wildering to Mr. Snyder, who was not altogether guile- 
less, indeed, but who had never carried his dissimula- 
tion to such a pitch that he could quite deceive him- 
self. 

"Public spirit," he hit it off quite accurately to Mrs. 
Snyder, "is Villars* great smoke-stack; but self-inter- 
est is the hidden wheel that runs his machine. Even 
with me he keeps pointing up — See my smoke-stack! 
His smoke-stack be blowed!" 

When Mr. Wines deserted the affairs of state and 
entered the drawing-room, he found Miss Ilva stand- 
ing before one of the long paneled mirrors. She had 
returned to Capitol City three days before. 

"It seems," he said smiling, as he seated himself, 
"that during the past three days Capitol City once 
more has had a society queen." 

"I begin to think that it is not good for me to be 
flattered," she exclaimed, although her face betrayed 
no displeasure. 

"I am sure," he answered, with his half admiring, 
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half cynical smile; "that no man in his senses would 
try it. If you ever look in the mirror, and" — turning 
to the place where he had found her— "I infer that you 
sometimes do — " 

"Of course," she said. 

"Then you know," he continued, "that you are beau- 
tiful without being told of it in clumsy compliments. 
If you ever notice how people in society gather around 
you, how they seem almost ^ intoxicated by your con- 
versation, surely it is waste of time to tell you that 
you are entertaining." 

"Yes," she answered, "but every one is always tell- 
ing me so," , 

"It is because they do not appreciate your superior- 
ity." 

"I guess there is one person," she began, "whenev- 
er complimented me, or, if he did, always seemed to 
smile roguishly as though to say, 'I wonder if you are 
simple enough to believe this?' That is Mr. Arkwright. 
He never noticed much what other men do. I guess 
he never was much affected by a graceful poise, a 
fashionable taste, or a refined sangfroid. The qualities 
he seemed to admire in me most were those I did not 
possess. " 

Mr. Wines' half smile crossed the boundary line and 
was very cynical. 

"He never seemed to me to appreciate anything very 
refined," he said, "but he was affected by your pres- 
ence, as every man must be who is with you much." 
This seemed to take the wrinkles out of Mr. Wines' 
face. "One becomes a different man in your pres- 
ence," he continued. "In the genial atmosphere of 
your wit he forgets everything unpleasant. This power 
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is a valuable gift, a gift of the gods. You should be 
proud of it." 

"No, it is because you don't use business metho.ds 
in measuring my value," she answered with rather 
awkward animation, "If you brought along your coun- 
terfeit detector, you would see I was bogus. I be- 
lieve you are bogus, too, you have such an underhanded 
way of flattering me." 

Still, although she rather believed this last state- 
ment, his remark gave her a feeling of power which 
was quite agreeable. 

"I suppose you received the paper telling of my ex- 
pected return?" she said. 

"Would I have called the first evening if I had not?" 
he asked. 

"I sent one to Mr. Arkwright, and he has not called 
yet!" 

"I saw him when he opened it. He was with some 
of his labor friends." 

Her face reddened. "I understand," she said, "he 
has spoken every night since I returned." 

"Yes," he said with a sneer, "he seems to enjoy the 
applause of that class of men. I knew last winter that 
he would end this way, some time. While under your 
influence he Ijept his opinions down somewhat, but I 
knew he never would long." 

"He never could bear restraint or opposition," she 
said. "He always wanted full swing." 

"His opinions," he said, with unusual emphasis, as 
though he were glad to dispose of Oliver completely, 
"will hang him some time." 

"Then he will have full swing," she answered laugh- 
ing. "Oh, that was dreadful! But you do not think he 
is so dangerous as that?" 
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"His opinions are revolutionary. So are the opin- 
ions of all those men who are criticising the existing 
order of things." Mr. Wines spoke in a vexed tone. 
He had seen Oliver decently hanged, and that ought 
to be the end of him. 

"Still," she persisted mischievously, "I see from the 
papers that some ministers and a great many respect- 
able people sit on the platform at his meetings." 

"Yes, he is oratorical and has read a good deal of 
history, and there are always certain people who will 
worship an orator even if he is a demagogue, espe- 
cially if he has enough education to twist history to his 
use. " 

"I read part of his speech in last night's paper," 
she said, "not much of course. I never like to read 
speeches, especially about such things; but I began 
down toward the close and read the rest of it before 
I knew it. It seemed to sound so much like him, I 
couldn't help it. I could just see him talking. Have 
you read any of his speeches?" 

He never had. 

"Well, I think it would strike you the same. It 
was about his hopes for the future, you know; and it 
made me think of the time he used to talk with me 
when I would laugh at him so. And I could just see 
his eye flash and hear him say, *Ilva, I tell you there 
is something nobler in life than pleasure,* and all 
that." 

Mr. Wines' face expressed unmistakable anger. Ilva! 
To think of this presumptuous, hot-headed rival call- 
ing her Ilva! To think of her repeating it. He was 
tempted to criticise her severely for this lack of for- 
mality, but it occurred to him that be had not yet 
earned the right. 
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"I do not see why," she continued, noticing the 
expression of his face, "they must put a cobbler on 
the same ticket with papa." 

"It is a shame," he answered. 

"But there are more interesting topics for us than 
such things," she said. 

"It is time lost for one like yourself to think of such 
subjects ever." 

"Tell me the mighty subjects that should occupy my 
mind. Do not tell me that I should study — that was 
Mr. Arkwright's advice." 

"Neither that," he answered, "nor will I advise you 
to throw away the advantages which the envious court 
and become a missionary or a martyr for the sake of 
those who do not deserve your thoughts." He bent 
forward, and there was an expression in his eyes which 
some might have called sinister, but which Ilva took 
for intensity of conviction. "Ilva, ever)' minute of 
your life should be rich with .joy. It may be true that 
there is suffering in the world. Animals suffer. You 
cannot help it. I would see you shielded from the 
sight. You live in another sphere, and in that sphere 
you can command the homage of the best. I know 
of no woman who better deserves it than one who has 
it in her power to confer on others such comfort and 
cheer, in whose very presence all the discord and 
worry of the day are lulled to sleep. I would like to 
see you live surrounded always by the luxuries which 
wealth can buy." 

Whatever emotions might have lurked behind his 
eyes, there was more light in them than usual. He 
certainly seemed to Ilva an illustration of the point 
he was making — she had it in her power to affect a 
change in him. 
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"Do you not think, Mr. Wines, that after we have 
paid for an amusement and planned for it, we often 
get less pleasure out of it than out of some unexpected 
amusement which costs nothing? I sometimes go 
along the street and listen to some distant hand- 
organ, and actually seem to. derive more pleasure from 
a few notes than from a whole opera. I plot and plan 
a party; I anticipate a ball, but I often have a better 
time talking a half hour some morning with the gar- 
dener. " 

Mr. Wines, hardly knowing what to say, and wheth- 
er to approve or disapprove, fell back, so to speak, 
on his face, which could do both. 

Ilva, it is quite certain, would not have talked in 
this manner to Oliver Arkwright. Indeed, she believed 
in the truth of what she was saying, but she delighted 
in paradox and wished to turn the current of Mr. 
Wines' remarks. 

"All these enjoyments," he said, after a moment's 
hesitation, "you have as well as others, and the high- 
est enjoyments besides." His allusion to other en- 
joyments was sufficient excuse to still further change 
the conversation, and she commenced to tell him of 
the amusements of the summer, saying just enough 
about some innocent flirtation to make him unhappy, 
and mentioning times when she thought of him just 
frequently enough to make him happy; but his varying 
emotions played into the same smile which habit had 
engraved upon his face. 

When he had said good-night, she reflected that Mr. 
Wines was more agreeable than usual to-night; and 
as she stood before the mirror she wondered what was 
the secret of this power of which he had spoken. And 
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then she wondered why she should ever be dissatisfied 
with her own life; yet, during the summer that had 
gone by this hunger for something which she could 
not describe, this craving for quiet and true sympathy, 
had been every day growing more and more intense. 

In the hall she met her father, who remarked play- 
fully: 

"Mr. Wines' anxiety to leave me to-night was quite 
amusing. But I am always pleased, daughter, to see 
him with you." 

She turned toward him with a quick, angry glance, 
and, without answering, passed to her own room. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

"How much, methinks, I could despise this man 
Were I not bound in charity against it." — Henry VHI. 

. When, on the fifth of July, Mr. Villars received 
Pearl's note breaking her engagement for the follow- 
ing evening, he was not angry, because he considered 
anger ungenteel, but he thought it as well not to call 
again until he received the apology which was due 
him. It would be well to establish the fact as soon 
as possible ihat his invitations were not to be treated 
lightly. Thus it was nearly a month before he met 
Pearl again, and then, although he purposely left an 
awkward silence, she made no apology. 

It was the latter part of November now. Both Mr. 
Villars and John White had been elected, and in the 
quiet succeeding the election Mr. Villars again turned 
his attention to his "affair of the heart." Displeased 
with himself for waiting so long, but more displeased 
with Pearl for not appreciating the honor of his atten- 
tion, he decided one evening in November to make 
the call at once. 

"I have seen your bright little cousin in church," 
he said as he entered Pearl's parlor and advanced to 
the sofa to take Mollie's hand. Her face flushed and 
her hand trembled as she gave it to Mr. Villars. 

"Are we to congratulate you or Capitol City," Pearl 
asked somewhat tritely, this forni of speech having 
become natural when talking with Mr. Villars. 

256 
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"It is all the same," he answered coolly. "I have 
endeavored to serve the city in the past, and shall 
endeavor to do it this winter the best service I have 
ever rendered. Capitol City's interest is my interest." 
Which statement was in a measure true. "In Capitol 
City I live and move and have my being," which 
statement, of course, was literally true. "Were it not 
for this, I should not have yielded to my friends and 
sacrificed my own business interests. " 

"Did you enjoy the campaign and being talked about 
so much?" 

"No, it is wearing. I shall soon drop politics en- 
tirely, and give myself up to the richer delights of 
social life." Mr. Villars thought of adding, 'domestic 
life," but turned instead to Mollie, and said play- 
fully; "For instance, it is more to my taste to sit by 
this bright-eyed little girl than in the halls of legis- 
lation." 

Mollie swallowed her emotion and said nothing. 
Pearl noticed her confusion and said: 

"Mollie is a great comfort to me. I think she will 
l)ecome an artist in time, and I have been giving her 
lessons on the guitar." 

"An artist," he said; "I saw a beautiful art bock 
last night. I must get it for you, Mollie." 

Mollie turned her large eyes inquiringly toward 
Pearl. Pearl smiled encouragingly, which seemed to 
give Mollie more self-possession, and she answered 
evasively that Pearl was a splendid teacher and she 
could already accompany her on the guitar. In about 
the same language in which he had formerly requested 
Pearl to play, he begged the favor of some music, 
adding, as usual, by way of inspiration, that he him- 
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self had no ear for music. Mollie, more at ease now, 
said it was a good thing he had not. 

Meanwhile, Oliver was in his own room, as he had 
been nearly every night since election, devoting his 
surplus energy conscientiously to another article for 
the Commoner. It was to have more special reference 
to the park bill. Oliver had thought of denouncing 
in this article the corrupt use of money in support of 
this bill. He had studied the election returns care- 
fully and had noticed that a few members of the last 
Legislature who expected a re-election had not been 
renominated, and he learned that they had at the 
time of the convention, or at some other time, opposed 
Mr. Villars. 

But Oliver was unable to prove that the money had 
been corruptly used, whereas he believed that he could 
prove that the effect of the park bill would be to put 
money into the pockets of two or three men. "Old 
Uncle Stanley" was one of those who were not re- 
turned, and Oliver sat musing to-night whether it would 
be foolish to write to him, when Mr. Villars entered 
the house. He regarded Mr. Villars more and more 
every day as the embodiment of all that was wrong in 
political economy, of all that was corrupt in politics, 
and of all that was false in manhood. He had said 
little to Pearl concerning him, however, since the 
night after Mollie' s arrival, when she had told him, 
with gentle and forgiving moderation, that he was lit- 
tle Mollie's uncle, but it must not be known. Mr. Vil- 
lars having ceased his calls, there was no reason for 
talking with Pearl about him. But when his mother 
told him to-night who had called upon Pearl, his first 
impulse was to go at once and order him out of the 
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house. He resisted the temptation, but when the 
s4:rains of music stole into his room and he knew that 
Pearl and Mollie were actually playing for him — for 
Mr. Villars' entertainment ! — he lost faith in Pearl and 
human nature generally. He allowed his wrath to 
escape at the end of his pen, and as he read the sen- 
tences hastily penned, the words were so bitter he 
seemed to taste them. A half hour after the music 
ceased he heard Mr. Villars leave the house, and list- 
ened to his quick, genteel step down the pavement. 
After pacing rapidly up and down his own room sev- 
eral times, he proceeded, with a tragic step and with 
head high in the air, to Pearl's parlor. He entered with- 
out rapping. 

"Pearl," he exclaimed, his eyes flashing, "that was 
Villars, and you have been talking to him." 

"I have been trying to." 

"And you have been playing for him! Mollie has 
been playing for her uncle, the man who — " 

"Oliver!" 

"Pearl, in many things I have been wrong and you 
have been right, but to-night you are wrong. For the 
first time in my life I see something in you which I 
do not like." 

"Oliver," — Pearl's voice trembled, — "what he has 
done is as dreadful to me as it is to you. You know 
that." 

"Then why don't you show your hate by your action?" 

"Because I do not hate him." 

"No, you pity him! You never know the moral 
strength and the true upliftment it gives one to de» 
spise a mean man!" 

"Oliver, I doubt if hate has ever done much good 
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to the world or to any person. I do not believe that 
any one is naturally very wicked. He may become so 
by the constant choice of the bad in little things. Oh, 
how slight the influence that makes us do those little 
things! We may be just as true ourselves, we may 
shudder at their crimes, and feel more at peace when 
they are not near us, and yet we pity them and try to 
help them rather than harm." 

Oliver bowed his head as honest, impulsive candor 
always bows to sweet charity and love. 

"Yes, Pearl, you are right; you are always right. 
But, Pearl, you would never think of — " He lifted 
his eyes to hers and stopped, every muscle of his face 
begging forgiveness for the thought. 

"It is well," she said with loving laughter, "that I 
never blame, or I might blame my brother. Oliver, 
down in your heart there is not the shadow of a sus- 
picion that I am ever truly happy when I am with him." 

"No; forgive me." 

Little MoUie threw her arms around his neck and 
then she drew them both upon the couch and sat 
between them. 

"He is not a very savage brother, Mollie, " Pearl 
said. 

"I am not afraid of him," Mollie said, as she placed 
her head upon his shoulder. 

After they had sat thus for some time. Pearl said 
quietly : 

"Oliver, you have not called upon Ilva since she 
returned. " 

"I saw her yesterday, Pearl, and promised to call 
to-morrow evening." 

When he returned to his room he erased from his 
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manuscript what he had written of Mr. Villars' cor- 
rupt political methods. He noticed that he had cut 
out about all he had that evening written. "But," he 
muttered, "I have learned a lesson." He reflected 
much that night upon this lesson, and Pearl was dear- 
er to him now than ever before. 

The next evening, as Oliver was greeted by Ilva, 
he met Mr. Wines, who had an appearance of unusual 
ease and familiarity. 

"Let me not spoil your call," Oliver hinted, as Mr. 
Wine^ arose to go. 

"I take the train in less than an hour for a two 
days' absence from the city, and must speak a few 
minutes with Mr. Villars. With your permission. 
Miss Ilva, I will go to his room." 

It would hardly be correct to say that such cool- 
tempered gentlemen as Mr. Villars and Mr. Wines 
warmed toward each other, but in their own icy way 
they rather froze to one another. The greeting to-night 
was very polite, that is to say, according to their 
creed, very warm. So far as any man could satisfy 
Mr. Villars* ideas of good manners, Mr. Wines did 
so. As that young gentleman uttered a few smooth 
and oily words to-night, he seemed to satisfy every 
requirement — he was certainly well bred and — but- 
tered. 

"I wish to speak with you," Mr. Wines said, "con- 
cerning a matter of great moment to me, and, in ac- 
cordance with my ideas of propriety, I come to you 
first." Mr. Villars realized that something of impor- 
tance was impending, and he bowed politely. Both 
considered that if a subject of unusual interest to either 
was to be discussed, the proper way to rise to the 
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importance of the occasion was to act with unusual 
politeness. 

"There is only one woman in the world," Mr. Wines 
continued, "who can be to me all that a wife should be 
to a husband; who could always command my highest 
respect and my obedient service. You have probably 
noticed the growth of this — this attachment on my 
part." Both bowed politely. 

"I have not mentioned the subject to her," he con- 
tinued; "I would not until I first knew that it had your 
entire approval. It is possible that my hopes are in 
vain — that she will tell me so." 

Mr. Villars waved his hand deprecatingly and shook 
his head politely. 

"You are wrong in supposing it possible that this 
attachment is not reciprocated by her. I have watched 
the growth there too." And Mr. Villars smiled know- 
ingly. "It is possible that she may not yet know of 
this attachment herself. It is different with you. But 
a woman is not a — a man — so to speak. Young ladies 
do not analyze their own emotions. They do not 
know they love until their attention is called to 
the matter. Personally, sir, I know of no one whose 
progress I have watched with such interest as yours. 
We have so many interests in common, I should nat- 
urally be pleased with this closer relation, and I am 
sure Ilva would feel the same. Of course I have a 
father's interest in his child — a sacred relation, I may 
say — and I wish her always to be as happy as she is 
now. And that is why I am pleased to learn how — 
how your heart is affected." Mr. Villars said this in 
much the same way that a physician might refer to 
that organ after performing ausculation and percussion. 
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"You speak, " Mr. Wines said smiling, "as I have 
always known you to speak in our business relations," 
which, indeed, was true, 

"We should carry the same frankness into all the 
walks of life," Mr. Villars mused, "and, after all, this 
is the highest relation. The bonds of affection are not 
easily severed like other bonds — they are the golden — 
ties in the — in life." 

But Mr. Wines, who was practical in all things, 
gave very little attention to the moral exhortation, 
and was glad, as soon as he could do so politely, to 
plead his necessary haste. 

"I am deeply affected," Mr. Villars explained, as the 
other arose to go and he gave him his hand, "deeply 
affected, sir. I feel, I may say — that — that parental 
emotion which — ah — only a parent can feel. " 

Meanwhile Ilva had told Oliver of her vacation and 
its amusements, and nothing had been said of the un- 
ceremonious manner in which she had left Capitol 
City. 

"The five months must have been like one long holi- 
day," he said. 

"Yes," she answered with some embarrassment, "I 
went away so much earlier than I expected, and stayed 
away longer." 

He looked at her inquiringly and wondered if she 
meant to tell him that her sudden departure was a sur- 
prise to herself. 

"Hark!" she said, although he was saying nothing. 
"Yes, Mr. Wines is going away!" Ilva and Mr. Wines 
met at the entrance to the drawing-room. 

"Two days?" she said inquiringly. 
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"Two dull days," he answered with a glance toward 
Oliver. **I may drift here to be made light-hearted the 
evening I return." 

"Tjo be made light-headed, you mean," she exclaimed 
lightly, as she gave him her hand. "Certainly you must. " 

As she returned to a chair near Oliver she said 
with rather a triumphant air: 

"Mr. Wines tries to make me proud. He claims io 
think I am better than a drug to lull his business cares 
to sleep. You never saw any such patent medicine 
virtue in me, did you?" 

Six months before, this reference to Mr. Wines* com- 
pliments would have made Oliver gloomy. To-night, 
with a kindly smile in which Ilva, with secret dis- 
pleasure, detected pity, he said: 

"Certainly, I always saw it. If one wanted to for- 
get the thoughts and struggles of the day, I know of 
no one who could better help him to do so than you. " 
He intended this remark only as a tribute to her bright, 
impulsive nature j but she saw thetrue meaning in his 
soul and which the words betrayed. 

"If you wanted to forget the thoughts," she repeat- 
ed. "If, on the contrary, he wanted to remember 
them, and wanted to talk with some one who could 
understand them, he would find me too delirious. That 
is it! 

He blushed to see his thoughts thus wrested from 
him, and she laughed triumphantly at her own insight 
and at his discomfiture. 

"I meant that as a compliment," he explained. "I 
suppose there are some callings filled with worry and 
tediousness which a man would wish to forget, and 
you could certainly help him. Of course there are 
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some callings to which a man might give his best 
and highest thoughts, and which would be so ennob- 
ling that he would never want to forget his thoughts. " 
He hesitated to complete the thought, feeling a deep 
and sensitive pity for this bright girl and her limita- 
tions which he had never felt for her before. 

"For example," she exclaimed, "I never took a very 
absorbing interest in your idea that I should be the 
servant of my servant, did I? If a reckless young an- 
archist who wanted to level everybody needed sympa- 
thy, I would not exactly answer the advertisement, 
would I?" 

Her nonsense never seemed to Oliver so nonsensical 
as to-night. 

"You seem to have studied political economy very 
thoroughly since I saw you last," he answered with 
good-natured sarcasm. 

"Did you bring a bomb along with you?" she per- 
sisted. "I have expected every minute to be dynamited, 
or blown up some other way." 

"Ilva," he exclaimed emphatically, "who has been 
telling you this nonsense? What do you mean by 
dynamite and anarchy?" 

"Why, aren*t you an anarchist?" she returned with 
mischievous candor, "and don't you want to level every- 
body, and don't you want to dynamite or sandbag 
every one who has money?" 

"No, I do not," he returned hotly, "I am not an an- 
archist, and there is no reform that I want to see 
accomplished by force. I have no faith in men who 
preach universal brotherhood and commence killing 
people to bring it about." He sank back in his chair 
with a shamefaced expression, and continued mildly : 
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"I suppose I ought to know better than to deny every- 
thing^that is said about me — especially a joke — but 
you seemed almost in earnest."* 

"I am in earnest. What do you believe in?" 

"I believe that all men have equal — " He turned 
toward her and commenced to laugh. "No, you don't!" 
he said; "you told me once that you liked puppet 
shows, and I don't propose to perform." 

"You must," she persisted with keen enjoyment. 
"I shall wind you up. You believe in taking away all 
spur to industry, don't you?" 

"Ilva, where have you heard thhs nonsense about a 
'sput to industry' ?" 

"No matter. I heard a great many things during the 
close of the campaign and since, and that is what you 
want." 

"Yes," he said, "starving children are a spur to in- 
dustry. I would take away that spur." 

"But you would make it impossible for men to be- 
come so wealthy." 

"I think," he answered quietly, "that in a healthy 
society we would call a man crazy who, already worth 
a million, fretted and worried from sunrise to sunset 
just to get more. Now, men worship the Almighty 
Dollar because of the power it gives them over their 
fellows. Make it so that the rich man cannot make 
the poor man his slave, and men will not care for 
wealth." 

"And you would put me on the same level as fac- 
tory girls," she said. And Oliver saw that his point 
had been wasted, that she only saw questions within 
certain limitations— the limitations of her personality. 
Still, her child-like frankness seemed to have much of 
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its former attractiveness, and he felt something of his 
old determination to change her views. He bent for- 
ward earnestly:. 

"Ilva, if you had all you wanted, every noble wish and 
true ambition gratified, would you ,be less happy to 
know that others had the same?" But she only an- 
swered with triumphant laughter: 

"I told you that I would make you perform. I have 
made you talk just the way you used to. I have not 
been so serious in months." 

She began talking gayly of the social attractions for 
the coming winter, the Legislature and the theaters, 
apparently looking on the legislators in the same light 
as the various comedians, — performing for her enter- 
tainment, — and when Oliver, under the habit of his 
recent thoughts, turned the conversation from legis- 
lators to legislative bribery, she shocked him by the 
inquiry, What was there wrong about it? Why. was 
it not just as proper to buy anything in a legislature 
as in a store? Every man worked for himself,. any way. 
There were so many sweeping assumptions in each of 
Ilva*s sophistries that to answer them required a cool, 
logical process too intricate for her comprehension. 
This had once seemed to Oliver her principal charm,but 
to-night he thought that she had changed — as a person 
on an advancing train sometimes thinks everything out- 
side is moving the other way. But he fell into the 
old habit of submitting — not very gracefully — to her 
assertions; and in something like the old way they 
talked of the parties of the previous winter. 

When at last Oliver was about to go and she, with 
her usual frankness, had urged him to call again and 
often, he replied with some hesitation that he was 
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writing an article for the Commoner which would take 
most of his evenings. 

"What makes you do it?" she exclaimed, rather 
peevishly. "You will miss splendid amusement. You 
will just waste your time on something which will 
never do you any good. It will rather hurt you and 
make you enemies. " 

"And you would refrain from saying what you earn- 
estly believe rather than have them?" 

"Why, of course. You can never be the favorite of 
society if you are always finding fault with the people 
you are with." 

"I guess 5'ou are right, Ilva,"he said, "and I shall 
have to give up society." 

She arose from her chair and stood facing him for 
a moment in amazement. She did not doubt that he 
was thoroughly in earnest. Indeed, it was the intense 
seriousness of his face and his firm renunciation which 
startled her, as much as her own abhorrence of the 
life he ha>d chosen. 

"Do you remember," she said rather sadly, aft^r a 
long pause, "the night Mr. Wines left you here to be 
converted from the error of your ways?" 

"As though it were yesterday." 

"WelU I guess Til have to give up the hopes of con- 
verting you. As I told you then, we are so different" 

"Yes," he answered with an emotion of pity and re- 
gret rather than of present sorrow; "yes, Ilva, we are 
not alike, but in your different way from mine I hope 
you will always be happy, very, very happy, and if I, 
in my prosaic way, so different from yours, can ever do 
anything at any time to make you any happier, I shall 
be glad to do everything I can." 
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It was clear to him to-night that impulse was the 
only edge at which the circles of their lives touched. 
Naturally, they were some alike, and under similar 
circumstances might have continued so. That their 
lot3 lay along entirely different paths was due only to 
the different environment of each. He regretted that 
he always acted without reason; and then, as he thought 
of the last night he was with her, and how far his 
passion had led his reason, he was thankful that Ilva 
left Capitol City when she did. As he looked upon 
the burning coals in his library grate, it occurred to 
him with great significance that the morrow was 
Thanksgiving Day, and he felt that he would like to 
sit alone by the fire until the midnight hour was 
passed, and there thank God, not for the past, but for 
the future which had been saved to him by the change 
in the current of his life. How little he had had to do 
with bringing it about! How circumstances seemed 
to have arranged it! How thankful he should be that 
the good influences had triumphed over the bad! But 
his sense of shame pver the selfish thoughts he once 
had had, and his sense of relief in his release, were 
not paramount to-night to the sense of pity which he 
felt for this bright, impulsive girl, the longings of 
whose nature were not answered by a single noble im- 
pulse in the hearts of those who were her nearest 
counselors. Oh, how he pitied her! Pitied her as he 
had learned to pity the innocent and the helpless. 

The clock struck twelve, and Oliver still sat blowing 
the smoke from his cigar into the open grate, and kind- 
ling his hopes from the flaming coals. It was nearly 
as restful as sleep. He had been thinking of his 
mother; of little Mollie, and of her love for Pearl; 
for Pearl! 
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Blessed Pearl! And a gloomy shadow spread across 
his face. The truth had been slowly dawning upon 
his life. To-night it filled the entire horizon of his 
soul with light. It was Pearl from whom he had 
learned everything noble in life ; Pearl who had re- 
called his erring heart; Pearl his strength, his inspi- 
ration; Pearl whom he had always loved. Still he 
hesitated to use the word even in his thoughts to- 
night. She seemed to him the embodiment of some- 
thing sacred — an inspiration — a dream. He saw the 
light more clearly now, and dreamed of what seemed 
to him a hopeless love. 

Oh, how could his heart have wandered for a moment 
from her! He thought how she had always been so 
careless of herself, so thoughtful of him, and it was 
this which pained him most, for he had not entirely 
outlived the boyish belief that a woman who loves 
must be jealous, cautious, commanding and self-de- 
fensive. To be frank, yielding and unselfish, as she 
had been, was to love only as a sister would love a 
brother. He thought of the many, times when she had 
called him brother. With self-reproach he thought 
of the times when he had called her sister. It seemed 
a wicked arrangement of things that he could not 
begin anew; that these recollections could not be 
blotted out of Pearl's mind. 

And yet, what a blessing from heaven to be the 
brother or friend of such a woman ! To him she was 
the ideal of true womanhood. To study her depth and 
beauty and grandeur of soul was to be a better man. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Do not think, gentlemen, I am drunk: this is my antient; this is my right hand, 
and this is my left hand. -I am not drunk." — Othbllo. 

Nearly four weeks of the session had passed, and 
still Mr. Villars had not been able to ascertain the 
cash value of John White's public spirit. Neither 
was he able, as yiet, to count a majority for his park 
bill. The members from the rural districts were afraid 
of it, though some of them had been induced to give 
up this local prejudice and adopt Mr. Villars* ideas 
of public spirit. 

It was Saturday night; the Legislature had ad- 
journed. Of those who remained in the city, there 
were three especially with whom Mr. Snyder and the 
"Clipper" (as Mr. Clipperton was generally called, 
even now that "Hon." was written before his name) 
desired to be better "acquainted." 

It was a good night for what the Clipper called a 
"flow of spirits," and a dozen members and lobbyists 
(all favorable to Mr. Villars* plans) had determined 
to have what had come to be known in Capitol City 
as a "seance." 

Mr. Villars, chairman of the committee on local 
affairs, was glad to place his committee-room at their 
disposal, and it was at his expense that the spirits 
materialized. Several cases of beer, several baskets 
of' champagne and a cabinet of other spirits had 
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been provided, and certainly Dan Sullivan was just 
the medium to preside. 

Two or three lobbyists and a dozen members were 
present, including the gentleman whose conversation 
with Mr. Snyder Oliver had overheard at the circus, 
also including the three members with whom Mr. Vil- 
lars' friends desired to be better "acquainted." Mr. 
Villars was Sorry to be unavoidably absent; but, as 
before intimated, he was present in spirit. With cards, 
cigars and an extemporized sideboard, it promised to 
be a very spirit-stirring occasion. The political pot 
was no longer boiling, — it was bubbling, effervescing, 
foaming and fermenting. 

Strange how men away from home long to throw 
off restraint! It seems to be a law of human nature, 
binding alike on college boy, travelers and dignified 
Solons. The erratic tendency in man is so great that 
in time no two of us would speak the same language 
were it not for the necessity of keeping on speaking 
terms with our neighbors. So, a great many people 
are moral from social necessity. They try to cheat 
themselves by thinking that it is the voice of con- 
science. It is the hue and cry of the populace — the 
summons of the sheriff. The good opinion of others 
is the centripetal force which holds many wandering 
worldlings to the course of rectitude. One of these 
three gentlemen with whom Mr. Snyder desired to be 
better "acquainted" was a straightforward business 
man at home — or in perihelion, so to speak. At the 
last election he received a large temperance vote 
because of his temperance principles, but now he was 
away from home, — at the aphelion of his course, with 
this natural tendency to go off on a tangent. 
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In an hour the rooni was about as blue as tobacco 
smoke could make it, and those present were playing 
very innocently at five cents a corner, and some even 
without that inducement. 

The three initiates were provided for with as much 
care as sophomores in college provide for freshmen. 
Without any apparent intention, each became seated 
at a table with three of Mr. Villars' most public- 
spirited followers. 

Mr. Snyder's partner was a farmer by the name of 
Drinkwater, who considered himself something of a 
wit and always followed his own remarks with a 
peculiar laugh which sounded as though he were try- 
ing to decline htc-haec-hoc. He had previously been 
heard to say that it was all right for Mr. Villars to 
represent Capitol City, but he represented Brushwood, 
and the people of Brushwood were not clamoring for 
a chance to sun themselves in Mr. Villars* parks — 
hic-haec-hoc, Mr. Drinkwater also prided himself that 
he was a good pedro player, and he declined hie- 
haec-hoc several times when he and Mr. Snyder won 
the last game. At his left sat Senator Brown and 
at his right the Clipper. The only persons who were 
not playing were Dan Sullivan, who was engaged in 
the more congenial occupation of master of ceremo- 
nies, and who, when not otherwise employed, amused 
himself by blowing smoke into an empty beer bottle 
and watching its wave-like movements with apparent 
philosophical relish, and an editor, who, it was claimed, 
owned and edited the papers of both political parties 
in the village where he lived.' He spent his time talk- 
ing to Sullivan and lounging from table to table 
watching the plays. 
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"Gentlemen," said Mr. Snyder, leaning back after 
the second game of cards and drinking beer — his ut- 
terance already a little thicker than usual — "Gentle- 
men, this is the way to live. What would these ses- 
sions be worth to you if you couldn't free yourselves 
in this way? For my part, I must have good fellow- 
ship. Nothing less will satisfy my hunger and my 
thirst" — adding, as though struck by a new and bril- 
liant idea — "and my appetite." 

"You are right," said Senator Brown, "and the men 
I swear by are the good fellows — the men who will 
vote for your bill even if they are opposed to it — just 
out of good fellowship, and who will expect you to do 
the same." 

"God hates a sneak," said the Clipper. "I would- 
n't vote for a bill proposed by some d — d high-toned 
sneak who thinks he is better than I am, even if I 
was in favor of it." 

"You are right there," said Senator Brown, bring- 
ing his fist down on the table. "We had a man last 
session who introduced a good many bills and did not 
pass one, just because he pretended to vote on his 
conscience. He granted no favors and got none. Men 
voted against him just on principle." 

"And talking of good fellowship, gentlemen," said 
Mr. Snyder, "where — where will you find a man with 
good fellowship bubbling out all over him like the 
man who gave up this room to-night?" 

"He is the Prince of Hospitality, sir," said the Clip- 
per. 

"You are right in that> partner," said Senator Brown, 
"3'^ou are giving us straight goods," 

"Gentlemen, there is a man for you," said Mr. Sny- 
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der. "Capitol City is proud of him, sir. We hold 
him iip to you," stretching out his hand as though 
he had something by the nape of the neck. "Gentle- 
men, we nail our colors to him." 

"He strikes me that way," said Mr. Drinkwater, 
whose eyes already began to intimate that he had 
been misnamed. "I wish he could drink his own 
treat to-night." 

"Do you know," said Mr. Snyder, "that Mr. Vjllars 
is in hell this minute?" The thought of Mr. Villars 
being in such unrefined society caused Drinkwater to 
drop his glass, but Snyder explained: "because he 
can't be here. But, though, like Briareus, he has a 
hundred arms to serve his friends, still he can*t be in 
but one place at a time." 

As this seemed quite likely and no one cared to 
argue the matter, Mr. Drinkwater called for the "rub- 
ber," and expressed some scruples over not giving 
his opponents odds. 

"Here's a half century," said the Clipper, laughing 
and drawing out fifty dollars, "that we win the game." 

Mr. Drinkwater hadn't seen that much money since 
he paid for his farm — hic-haec-hoc, 

"I'll tell you what," the Clipper continued glibly, 
"you want to pass your water-works bill pretty badly, 
eh? in spite of the petitions against it, eh? Well, 
ril bet you my vote in the committee and on the 
floor against your support of my liquor bill." 

"All right! hicy haec, hod Senator, votes are chips 
— what do you say?" 

"Here's my vote on your water- works, " — all laughed 
very heartily as Senator Brown laid down .a poker 
chip — "against — well, I will do my friend Villars a 
favor — against your vote on his park bill." 
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Drinkwater got as far as hie — "Take some other 
bill." 

"Bluffed!" shou,ted the Clipper. 

"By the eternal, we're not," said Mr. Snyder. 
"That*s straight goods, Drinkwater." 

"Brushwood folks don't like it." 

"I have taught my constituents," said Senator Brown, 
"that I have a mind of my own. " 

"Why don't White support the bill?" 

"Don't you know?" all three asked at once. 

"He has set too high a price on his vote," contin- 
ued the Clipper, lowering his voice. "He thinks Vil- 
lars will pay it because he lives here. I wouldn't 
give him a cent. Mr. Villars is a man to stand by 
his friends, but he is not to be driven. But let us 
play off this rubber. Never mind the bets. We are 
the boys who stand by each other. I would pay as 
soon if I won as if I lost." 

"That's straight goods, partner." 

"You can count on me, gentlemen, to stand by mj' 
friends," said Mr. Drinkwater, with the eager air of 
a witness who is afraid of being misunderstood. 

A stranger might have noticed the regularity with 
which the Clipper drank beer and nothing else. Mr. 
Snyder, on the contrary, had been mixing his drinks, 
and was already commencing to mix his metaphors. 
Most of those present were rapidly getting "under 
spirit control. " 

"When I get to heaven," said Senator Brown, "if 
there is no sideboard there, and I can't Jobby one 
through, I shall ask for an indefinite leave of absence. " 

"Gen'lemen," said Mr. Snyder, "too — often it's a 
sui — side — board. Never drink — drink to excess, sir! 
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Wine-glass and gam'ling table ruin many men — spec- 
ially laboring men. There's laborers in our mills, gent- 
lemen, pounding their wives to-night who' been brought 
to their grave by wine an' gambling. I say to work- 
in'men, — look not — listen — look not on gam'ling table 
when it is red, because at last — listen, I say — because 
it biteth like— ^//ifM, I said, didn't I? Well, listen, 
will you — biteth like a hydra-headed — adder, gen'le- 
men. " 

Mr. Snyder had risen in his place to emphasize his 
temperance lecture, a^nd a unanimous call arose for 
"Speech!" "Snyder!" With a silly leer of flattered 
vanity in his eyes, he began: 

"Gen'lemen, I feel honor and awkwardness of my 
position. You mize-well-'ask a cow" — hic-haec-hoc — 
"ask a cow, I say," turning ferociously on Mr. Drink- 
water, "to blow-er-own horn." (Howls of laughter.) 
"Gen'lemen, there's many a vest covers a heart too- 
full-f 'rutterance. My heart is full." 

Hic'haec'hoc, 

'* Hearty I said," Mr. Snyder repeated ferociously; 
but the applause and laughter which followed he took 
in some muddled way as an oratorical triumph and 
laughed foolishly. Then, thrusting one fist into his 
pocket, holding up the other and looking very severe, 
as though he were above such servile applause, and 
dignity were not to be trifled with, he exclaimed with 
labored distinctness : 

"I point the finger of scorn — I aim the thunderbolts 
of Jove," — as his aim was unsteady, those at the table 
kept an eye out, — "against man who hasn't p'litical 
s'gacity. By'ternal, an Angle's house is a — a — a worm 
of the dust." (Murmuring and clinking of glasses.) 
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"But, gen'rm'n, there's other em'iient orators here 
beside myself. I wan' hear worr-renoun' Senator 
Brown on 'our bulwarks.'" (Hear! hear!) "An' my 
hon'ble frien' Clip — Clipperton on 'divine rights/" 
(Hear! hear!) "an' my hon'ble frien' Drink — Drink, 
on 'public parks.'" (ZT/V/ Haecf) "I arose, gen'l'm'n, 
to sing a song I of 'en sing in aris'cratic circles." 

The Clipper, who was perfectly sober, anxious to 
avert this calamity, arose to say that it would be a 
fine thing, after the other speeches, to close the enter- 
tainment with Mr. Snyder's high-toned song. 

"Then lemme say," Mr. Snyder persisted, "in clos- 
ing, by way of perspiration — that is per — ration, — to 
beornottohe is the question. I could tale unfold make 
blood run cold, but I cease — over — overloaded by mag- 
'tude of occasion — an' the honor. Gen'l'm'n, I feel 
like criminal before jury — charged — " 

"As the judge said to McGinnis," said the Clipper, 
slapping Snyder on the shoulder^ "'McGinnis, what 
are you charged with?* 'Charged with whisky, your 
honor.'" 

Mr. Snyder was dull even when he was drunk, and 
did not see the point, but he saw there was so much 
laughter and confusion that it would be impossible to 
go on, so he "charged" himself again and sat down. 

The Clipper made his speech on "Divine Rights," 
and the* principal point manifested by his remarks was 
that every man had a divine right to swear. 

Senator Brown's speech on the bulwarks was mainly 
an argument for reducing railroad fare on those roads 
which had refused free passes. He closed by express- 
ing the hope that his genial friend Viilars would give 
each one of them a lot near the new parks when they 
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would all come to Capitol City to live and have such 
gatherings as this the year around. (Tremendous ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Drinkwater would like to see ' parks all over 
the earth, where laborers could sit Sundays with their 
wives and drink from their pitchers of beer. (Loud 
cheering.) He was in favor of any man's bill who was 
-in favor of water-works, and he hoped he was a prac- 
tical man who could tell the size of a bill when he 
saw one — hic-hic! He was a man of few words and he 
would "yield the floor." 

Having "yielded the floor," he accidentally sat on it. 
Even the chairs were getting tipsy. 

The gentleman who was elected by the temperance 
vote sang: "Pull for the shore, sailor," as only a man 
"half seas over" can sing. In the midst of the second 
verse Mr. Snyder joined him with the song which he 
had been in the habit of singing in "aristocratic cir- 
cles," while one of the lobbyists danced in the most 
approved ballet-dancer style. 

One of the members jumped upon the table and de- 
clared that there would never be any peace until there 
was another war, preparatory to which he commenced 
to sing the "Battle Cry of Freedom." 

It was three o'clock, Sunday morning, when the 
guests departed, under the guidance of Dan Sullivan 
and the Clipper. Mr. Snyder fell asleep on one of 
the couches in the room. 

Still the dome of the Capitol pointed skyward 1 



CHAPTER XXV. 

"They eat and drink and scheme and plod, 
And go to church on Sunday; 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy.*' 

— Frederick Looker — The Jester's Plea. 

As Mr. Villars' respectable carriage halted, Sunday 
morning, at the church door, and that respectable 
little man walked to his pew, it really did seem, as 
Mr. Snyder had expressed it, that public spirit was 
bubbling out all over him. 

The preacher's heart beat faster, and he blushed 
from his hair to his irreproachable necktie. Young 
ladies endeavored to look unconscious, mothers told 
their boys that that was Mr. Villars, and the boys 
commenced figuring how much the golden gates and 
jasper walls of heaven probably cost, and how many 
Mr. Villars could probably buy. 

At the same time his trusted lieutenants, Mr. Sny- 
der and the Clipper, entered the Capitol building on 
their way to the Labor Bureau, where they had an 
engagement with Chief Madmire. 

Mr. Snyder's tongue was not so thick as it was the 
night before; but his head seemed thicker, and while 
the Clipper was talking glibly of the way to lobby, 
and telling funny stories, Mr. Snyder was thinking 
(to use a figure of speech), absent-mindedly, how much 
reward Mr. Villars would reap from the work of others. 

*1 talked to White, last night, just as I said I should," 
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snapped Mr. Madmire, lighting a cigar as Mr. Sny> 
der and the Clipper became seated, "and of all un- 
reasonable curs, he is the most doggish and dogged, 
and barks the loudest. If I had my way, such men 
would be prohibited from voting." 

"Living right here," said the Clipper, "his vote is 
worth a half dozen votes to us." 

"And he is one of those men," said Mr. Madmire, 
"who enjoy blocking legislation, — men who never 

vote' with their heads, — who represent nothing but a 

< 

stomach, appetite and alimentary canal. Oh, I tal^ced 
Turke)" to him." 

"Affect him any?" 

"Oh, he took a highly-moral, stage-hero position. 
Private job! State no right to enrich Mr. Villars! He 
must represent the poor! I told him I thought I 
knew as much about the interests of the poor as he 
did, but bah! he must vote on his conscience." 

"Conscientious bird, eh?" said the Clipper; "very 
rare game. " 

"I told him in so many words," said Mr. Madmire, 
"that his dear friends, Mr. Arkwright and Miss Whit- 
ford, were dependent for their bread and butter on my 
support, and I had a right to make demands on him. " 

"What did he say to that?" said the Clipper. 

"Some nonsense — how, if they heard that, they 
would still insist on his voting conscientiously." 

"By the Eternal," said Mr. Snyder, more awake than 
he had been so far this morning, "I am glad I had the 
political sagacity not to offer that whelp any park 
property. " 

"Can't we hit White through this Arkwright?" said 
the Clipper. 
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"I advise you to begin with the devil first," said the 
chief. 

The Clipper walked to the window, puffing his cigar 
very fast, and listening, a stranger . might have thought, 
to the church bells which were just commencing to toll. 
Then he turned quickly and said, as he closed one 
eye : 

"There is a way we can pass this bill and teach this 
high-toned sneak a lesson which he will not forget." 

"What's that?" the others asked quickly. 

"There is a general impression that he is for sale. 
Our fellows have talked it until many believe that he 
is anxious to be bought. Well — let — us — prove it." 

"Ah." 

Nothing else was said, and the stillness was sultry 
as before a storm, when Mr. Snyder finally remarked, 
with the disinterested wisdom of a weather prophet, 
that the wind was in that direction and Mr. Villars 
had seen it. 

"Yes, he sees it," the Clipper said with a sly laugh. 

"It is in the interest of social order," Mr. Madmire 
added, "to lessen the influence of such men, or they 
will overturn our institutions. I say, bring them 
down to their proper station." And Mr. Madmire's 
laugh had in it something of the tiger's thrill as he 
added: "And I have always jioticed that in the strug 
gle for existence Nature is not very particular about 
her methods." 

"You hit it off like a philosopher, " said the Clipper. 

"White said during the campaign that he would be 
willing to use money to influence labor legislation," 
said Mn Snyder. 

"Praise the Lord," said the Clipper. 
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"I have given the labor committee, of which he is a 
member, the use of our typewriter and the adjoining 
room after next week,'* said Mr. Madmire. 

"Praise the Lord," said the Clipper. 

At the same time Mr. Villars in his church pew 
muttered something of the same sort as he "bowed his 
head and shut his eyes. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

"When the prim parson joins the willing hands, 
To marry city lots to Western lands." — Saxe. 

Mr. Villars was right when he said that Ilva did 
not herself know of her love for Mr. Wines. Still' 
this influence over him of which he always spoke was 
very gratifying to her^ for, notwithstanding her boast- 
ed lack of sympathy, she rejoiced to think that she 
had the power to make another happy. It seemed to 
give her a sense of usefulness, of power, for which she 
had always longed. It was the greater bribe than the 
small change in which flattery usually expends itself; 
and when Mr. Wines told her that she was superior to 
flattery, it did not occur to her that she was being flat- 
tered. 

She began to feel that she was certainly happier 
with Mr. Wines than at other times. He never found 
fault with her, as Oliver Arkwright had done, and 
consequently she had less dissatisfaction with herself 
and her life. 

She knew that her father held Mr. Wines' practical 
business life and social diplomacy in high regard, and 
shewould like to please him. She had not learned that 
the man who cringes when he must will always dom- 
ineer when he can; that "tyrant" and "toady" are defi- 
nitions of the same person. 

Mr. Wines,' who understood her life, perhaps, as well 

as any one, knew very well the web to weave for Ilva 
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Villars. Frank, open-hearted Oliver Arkwright would 
have been surprised to see how easily it was done. 
He was not very much surprised, however, when, in 
the latter part of Januar}^, he received an invitation to 
their wedding. 

"I imagine," Mrs. Arkwright said, as she and Pearl 
seated themselves in the carriage with Oliver the 
night of the wedding, "that some will be surprised to 
see Oliver at Mr. Villars' after his article in the Com- 
moner. " 

"Mr. Villars has never been so friendly," Oliver an- 
swered, laughing. "From the way he has greeted me in 
Representative Hall and the lobby lately, a stranger 
would think my article was in favor of his bill. I believe 
he was almost on the point of offering me park proper- 
ty to-day. 'My boy,' he said with a fatherly accent, 'I 
wish you owned property in the city. You would then 
look on these improvements differently.*" 

"I believe Oliver is becoming a lobbyist," Pearl 
said, playing at faultfinding. "Since his article ap- 
peared in the CoiTtmoner he has spent all his time in 
the Capitol and entirely forgotten his neglected moth- 
er and sister at home." Oliver turned his head and 
looked out of the carriage window. He was almost angry 
with her for still using the words "sis.ter" and "brother. " 
For him somehow the old relations had changed, 
and, although still longing for her sympathy, though 
drawing constant strength from her innocent eyes, it 
was true that he had avoided Pearl, partly uncon- 
sciously, indeed, and partly with what he felt to be 
the heroism of a lover's hopeless love. With the ec- 
centricity of a lover, he even tried to be more formal 
in her presence. 
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"I am learning a great deal," he said, wishing to 
keep the conversation as impersonal as possible. "I 
would never believe, did I not hear it every day, that 
bribery could be so bold. You never hear one say 
that he h?is bought or been bought; but on every 
hand it is hinted that some other fellow has. II there 
is one honest man in the Legislature, it is John White, 
as we know; but somehow I begin to tremble for him. 
He is pointed out every day as the man who is wait- 
ing for a big bribe for his vote on the park bill. The 
park lobbyists are bolder about it every day. I heard 
one say to-day that some illustrated paper ought to 
get White's physiognom}' and call it the Pooh-Bah of 
the Legislature. It made me shudder. It is dread- 
ful for an honest man to lose his reputation in that 
way. It is my anxiety about him which takes me 
there so much." 

The wedding was even a more brilliant affair than 
the reception which Mr. Villars had given the previ- 
ous winter. The Legislature was present, as the pa- 
pers said, in a body. Indeed, as Mr. Villars retired to 
his room that night, he fairly hugged himself (not 
rudely, but civilly) to think that one doubtful member, 
flattered by the attention paid him, had expressed his 
intention of voting for the park bill. 

When Ilva passed through the floral gate opened by 
Mr. Wines and stood beneath the wedding bell of 
white buds, dressed in an old-fashioned wedding gown 
with the high puffed sleeves and square neck copied 
after one her grandmother had worn, Oliver realized that 
without any ornament she was very beautiful indeed. 
He felt to-night that a funeral would not have made 
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him any more dismal than this, as it seemed to him, 
hasty and unnatural union. He could not help but 
think that this bright, imaginative girl was intended 
by nature for something nobler than the life she was 
to lead. He could not help but wish that this man's 
education was applied to nobler purposes. He feared 
that the marriage would be a cruel revelation to each. 

The minister, too, seemed to think it was a funeral, 
and that he had opened his book by mistake at the 
wrong ceremony. 

During the ceremony the 'guests appeared sad. The 
white dresses looked like oriental mourning. Oliver's 
wandering imagination even saw a shroud in the bri- 
dal veil. 

When the solemn part was over, and the irreproach- 
able minister stepped forward Xo congratulate Mr. 
Wines, and facetiously to express the hope that Ilva 
would never let her Wines turn to vinegar, everj'body 
breathed, then smiled, then perpetrated some small 
joke about marriage, and it did not seem so much like 
a funeral after all. 

Mort, having the misfortune to arrive just at the 
conclusion of the ceremony, excused himself by saying 
that he would not have come any faster even if it had 
been his own wedding. Hearing the minister's con- 
gratulations, he begged to dissent. To be sure vinegar 
was not so intoxicating as wines, but it was much bet- 
ter for domestic use. Turning to a very formal lady, 
he asked with perfect nerve whether it would be hardly 
proper to speak of Ilva having made a "sour mash." 
Being asked by the "swift" young lady what right he 
had to look so happy and independent — why not? He 
had no one to obey ; he had not committed matrimony; 
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he had nothing to be remorseful over. Then when 
Mrs. Snyder thought marriage such a sacred institu- 
tion, and asked him if a wedding did not always seem 
to him more solemn than a funeral — to be sure it did, 
because a man's troubles always ended at his funeral. 
Then, even with his hands in his pockets, he sauntered 
off to offer his own peculiar congratulations to the 
newly- wedded pair, telling Ilva how the battle of life 
had begun, and asking Mr.Wines, with inimitable good- 
nature, if he had made his will — everywhere followed 
by a body-guard of laughing men and women — the 
target of all jokers who could get within joke-shot of 
him; offended at nothing, upsetting all laws of grav- 
ity and some laws of decorum; finally, being cornered 
and toasted for a speech on weddings, throwing back 
his shoulders and repeating) with mock solemnity, 
parts of Hamlet's soliloquy on Death, concluding with 
tragic mournfulness about that "dread of something 
after," "which puzzles the will, that makes us rather 
bear the ills we have than fly to others that we know 
not of." 

What would this world be without the mirth-makers, 
who, like our "Old Mortality," can wreathe even the 
face of Death with smiles? 

The guests are gone, and Mr. Villars is alone. Yes, 
from every standpoint the wedding has been a success. 
It had certainly helped his park bill; it was flattering 
to his pardonable vanity as a social luminary, and it 
would promote his political ambition. He was certainly 
beginning to fill that place in the affairs of state for 
which he was fitted by reason of his wealth and super- 
ior respectability. 
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"The state? I am the state," said the great Louis. 
To be sure, ours is a representative government, but 
as Mr. Villars looked at his reflections in the long 
paneled mirrors, he began to feel as though he were 
the Legislature and all other members were only re- 
flections of his will. Amoiig the images lurking in 
the corners and crouching behind doors was the haunt- 
ing figure of John White, — crestfallen and ruined, it 
seemed to Mr. Villars, who for a moment regretted 
the anxiety through which he was about to pass; and 
this figure seemed to rise and stand erect in all the 
strength and dignity of his innocent manhood, and in 
his hand he carried — what was it that made Mr. Vil- 
lars turn so nervously? But then the image seemed 
to vanish from the room, and the long paneled mirrors 
reflected only a half dozen self-satisfied Villarses of 
small stature and curly hair. 

His daughter would return to fill the same place in 
society which she had always occupied. His teach- 
ings, as a prudent father, had borne the proper fruit. 
There was nothing more which he could ask. 

Yes, there was. A year ago he expected that by 
this time Capitol City would be married to Miss Pearl 
Whitford. It was a great mistake to take offense in 
the summer. It was not the straightforward, business- 
like manner in which he was* in the habit of accom- 
plishing his undertakings. He should have resumed 
his calls earlier. During the last two months he had 
called often, but the occasion had never seemed ripe 
for a proposal. To be sure, he had called every week 
during that time. He had shown her attention in 
public — yes, he did not doubt it had excited some re- 
mark from people who were not respectable. That 
was unpleasant. 
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Of course, Pearl, like any other woman, would be 
proud of such an honor. It would be preposterous to 
think otherwise. Still, did he not know this, it would 
certainly seem at times as though she did not appre- 
ciate him. Too often she managed to have some one 
around when he called. Probably it was all woman's 
coyness. Yes, of course it was. He would mention the 
subject to her at once. 

There was a sense of loneliness about the house. 
Did he hear again the cry, and did the mirrors show 
the image of a sister turned from his doors upon her 
wedding night? Did they reflect her. lifeless body 
returned to him a year ago, an uninvited guest? These 
images were growing dim. 

But did he hear instead the roar of a distant train 
bearing his only daughter to a life of wealthy destitu- 
tion? Rich in what the world calls wealth, but des- 
titute of all those nobler blessings which are heaven- 
descended! Did he see in those mirrors a daughter 
grown peevish and heart-sick, her husband tyrannical 
and sullen? Did he see the skeleton of discord linger- 
ing there? Did he see a regretted yesterday, an un- 
satisfied to-day, a hopeless to-morrow, assuming those 
thousand impish shapes, and hovering about her like 
those phantom forms which superstition sees in dreams? 
No, men like Mr. Villars seldom have such visions- 

Then let the wine flow and the lights glisten; let 
guests in diamonds gather in the banquet halls of so- 
ciety's queen! But never within those walls the rip- 
pling laughter of childhood! Never the sunshine of 
loving sympathy! No household gods to guard the 
sacred hearth of home ! The wealth of Damocles and 
his sword! 
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But so it will always be. Marry for power or pelf; 
marry from discontent; marry to satisfy social strife; 
marry to have a home — " Las date oqui speranza voi 
ch^entrate" — these were the words which Datite saw 
over the gates of hell! 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

"Hearts such as these may play the queerest pranks, 
But never break — except with breaking banks." — Saxe. 

'Is Miss Pearl at home this evening?" Mr. Villars 
asked. 

No, everybody was away except little MoUie, but if 
he would come into the parlor she would be glad to 
entertain him until Pearl and Oliver returned. 

Mr. Villars had never seen the time when little Mol- 
lie could not entertain him, adding, with a fatherly 
sigh, that, now he had lost l^is daughter, he felt sadly 
in need of entertainment. 

"It is just like losing a part oi yourself to be sepa- 
rated from those you love, isn't it, Mr. Villars? 

Mr. Villars thought the bonds of friendship and ties 
of affection were not easily severed. 

"It always seems tome," Mollie continued, "when I 
am away from Pearl a day, as though my heart kind o' 
hung down out of place. Don't it seem to you that 
way?" 

Mn Villars blushed. 

"I mean when you are away from Ilva." 

Yes, he was frequently down-hearted. 

"I suppose that is what we mean by a heavy heart 

and keeping up heart, " said Mollie. "I guess, though, 

that the way to keep yours up is not to describe how 

it feels when it is down. Would you like to see some 

of my drawing?" 
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Just what he was going to mention. 

"Well, I will have to sit beside you, then, Mr. 
Villars. Uncle Mort wanted to know last night if I 
could draw a sigh. I said, 'Why, no,' He said, *I can,' 
and then he just drew in his breath and groaned, you 
know. Now," she continued, eagerly, "this is a rural 
scene. That is a donkey. Uncle Mort said Td better 
mention it if I showed it. He is such a funny man. 
Don't you like him, Mr. Villars?" 

"Yes, but I am jealous of him, Mollie. " 

"Why?" 

"Oh, because you always call him 'Uncle Mort.' You 
say 'Mr. Villars' to me." 

Mr. Villars made this speech in a very embarrassed 
way. Ordinarily he would think it very improper for 
a young lady of twelve to call him anything except 
Mr. Villars, but he felt to-night like surrendering at 
discretion to every one related to Pearl Whitford. 

"What should I call you?" Mollie asked, trembling. 

"Call me uncle, too," he said, with a fondness as 
polished and as brittle as glass. 

"Have you no little niece to call you uncle?" she 
asked. 

"None," he smiled, benignly. 

"It must be very lonesome. Have you no relative 
but Ilva?" 

"Oh, yes. Yes, I suppose I have a little niece — my 
sister's child; but I have never seen her." Mr. Vil- 
lars was uneasy, and hardly knew what he was saying. 

"Never seen her? Oh, don't you want to so much? 
Does she live far away?" 

"Yes." 

"Is she as old as I am?" 
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"I suppose so." 

"Your sister, — haven't you seen her all this time?" 

"She is dead." What was that? What had he told 
this eager, questioning little girl? 

•And the little" girl's father?" 

He has gone too. She is an orphan." 

"Oh, has she other relatives where she lives?" 

"No, I don't know where she lives." What? Was 
he losing his senses? Why did he feel like a criminal 
bound by oath to tell the whole truth? 

"Then your little niece was not with her mother 
when she died?" she asked, tears starting from her 
large eyes. "She wasn't there to lay her hands upon 
her aching head; to kiss her lips, to hear her say, 
'Good-night, my little Mollie;' to throw her arms 
about her neck and receive her dying blessing? Oh, Mr. 
Villars, don't it make you very sad?" 

Shade of his buried sister ! Oh, had he been blind? 
Oh, that sister who once had looked through eyes like 
these, as hand in hand they wandered by the river's 
side; as hand in hand they loitered in the silent wood 
and plucked the blue-bells growing at their feet; 
hand in hand among the withered leaves, through the 
orchards, over the hills, beneath the hollyhocks that 
grew about the cottage door. Oh, that sister whose 
body was buried in a pauper's grave! 

"MoUie," he said, more agitated than he had ever 
been before, "you know it all?" 

"Oh, I didn't know what I said, but oh, I have done 
wrong! I said I would never tell you — never tell 
anybody. I promised that I would always be pleasant 
with you ; but when I am with you it is so natural to 
think of her, and it is hard to ask a little girl to for- 
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get, even for a minute, a mother who loved her so ; and 
oh, you don't know how hard it is, Mr. Villars, to for- 
give an uncle who has treated that mother so." 

Mr. Villars winced. Still, though the perspiration 
stood in drops on his forehead, he was rapidly cooling 
down. It was unfortunate, — that was all, — and must be 
made the best of. 

"There are many things in this world to regret, 
Mollie. Of course you capnot see my reasons for 
thijiking that I did right; but I will give you the ad- 
vantages denied your mother. Come to live with your 
uncle, Mollie, and he will give you all the blessings 
which wealth can bestow, and they are almost infi- 
nite, Mollie." 

"No, they are not," was the hot, smarting answer. 

"But they are many. You will certainly come to 
my house to enjoy them?" he asked ^lifting his eye- 
brows, very much surprised. 

"Never ! I will stay by Pearl — the only relative I 
have on earth." 

"Yet she is not a relative." 

"No, not a flesh and blood relative, and oh, uncle, 
that means so little; but she was the last one to whom 
my father spoke." 

"What?" , 

"She has his last kiss upon her brow. She came to 
Brockfield when she saw my angel mother's lifeless 
body at your door." . 

How did she know? 

"From a picture given her by my darling father. 
Oh, precious Pearl, she has given me a mother's love 
and a father's love. She has given me happiness I 
never expected on earth ; and oh, it is a happiness that 
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has not been bought by money." Trying desperately 
to stop sobbing, she added: "I don't want to pain you, 
to be cross to you, but oh, it is so hard! I will try 
to do as Pearl wants. She says that we ought not to • 
blame people, that your own thoughts must be your 
punishment. Blaming will not help things." 

His thoughts must be his punishment! He began 
to see now why Pearl had treated him as she had, and 
even in his usual cool and passionless manner he 
leaned back against the sofa and thought it over. 

"No, MoUie," he answered after a pause, "and it 
seems that' nothing I can do will help matters.** 

"No, but we will not tell of it, and I do feel sorry 
for you," she said impulsively; but added hesitating- 
ly, "That is, if you care to have me." 

"Yes, Mollie," he said, quite politely; "I hope you 
always will be.' I — I am affected — strangely affected. 
It destroys my brightest dreams. Yes, I am strangely* 
affected," casting his eyes toward the ceiling as though 
appealing to the chandeliers for help and closing his 
lips tightly with an expression which seemed to say: 
"But I will bear it. Spirit of my sister, help me to 
bear it." Then, turning to Mollie, he said serenely: 

"There seem to be many things that cannot be ex- 
plained. All we can do is to make the best of them. 
The blighting storm which ruins the farmer's crops, 
disease which kills, defective vision which stumbles 
— stumbles sometimes in the path of duty — all we can 
do is to make the best of it." With which moral ex- 
hortation Mr. Villars arose to go. 

"And — and — to feel sorry," Mollie pleaded. 

"Yes," he answered grudgingly, as he started to- 
ward the door. 
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"I wish you woqld wait for Pearl," Mollie pleaded. 
"I know I have done wrong. She will be back soon. 
She and Oliver only went for a few minutes down to 
John White's." 

Mr. Villars turned quickly at the mention of that 
name, and then, without replying, took his hat and 
left the house, with the air of a man who is not an- 
gry, but simply wounded. As he proceeded toward 
the Capitol this feeling grew upon him until it seemed 
as though he had been grossly misused. "John 
White's," he muttered. "But this shall not hinder 
me. To-morrow I shall take the course I have marked 
out." Then, thinking he saw Oliver and Pearl coming 
his way, he quickly turned the corner with a sneaking 
appearance which he could not conceal. 

"Yes, I told her that I didn't know the body," he 
muttered, as he drew the broad brim of his hat farther 
over his eyes. 



V 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

"Shall we now contaminate our fingers with base bribes?" 

— ^JULlUS C^SAR. 

There was a full Assembly that afternoon, the twen- 
tieth of February. Messenger bells were ringing; mes- 
senger boys were running; members were writing, 
reading, whispering; the clerk had finished calling 
the monotonous roll, when Mr. Villars arose in his 
place to announce that he was about to perform the 
most disagreeable, most painful duty of his life. 

Members dropped their newspapers and sat with 
open mouths. It was not so much what Mr. Villars 
had said as the death-like pallor of his face, and his 
peculiar, whining tone of voice. Even the messenger 
boys stopped, their duties half executed. 

So painful was Mr. Villars' duty that he would 
gladly resign his place, he said, if that would absolve 
him from it; but, though he might take the wings of 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Mr. Villars never expected to escape from duty. Then 
let him perform it expeditiously, manfully. 

A thrust had been aimed at the glittering shield of 

his State. The dome was toppling. He had received 

a communication purporting to come from a friend — 

he \blushed to say it — a friend of his own colleague, 

stating the amount of money — oh, my countrymen, has 

it come to this? — money which would buy John White's 

vote for the park bill. 
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\ John White, who had been sitting quietly in his 

place, started suddenly forward, and, half rising to his 

« 

feet, exclaimed, "It's a lie!" He then sank back and 
put his hand to his head in wild confusion, while some 
of his friends gathered around him and advised him 
to keep quiet 

For the fair fame of Capitol City, Mr. Villars had 
hoped, he said, that it was a lie. He had prayed 
that it might be a hoax, or, at worst, an enemy's 
designing work, .until that morning, when— -shame! 
burning shame! — -his colleague had asked him if he 
had received that communication. 

Though, Mr. Speaker, he had showed that letter to 
his seat-mate, Mr. Clipperton; as soon as the messen- 
ger brought it, he could not lay his head upon his 
pillow again with that letter on his desk. He would 
send it to the clerk to read. It was signed "A Mutual 
Friend," but he would tell him there, he did not need 
such friends. It was type-written, although the ad- 
dress on the envelope was written with a pen. He 
supposed that experts might ascertain by whom the 
envelope was addressed. It was the property of the 
whole Assembly. Let the Assembly wash its hands as 
he had done. Let every Assemblyman wash his 
hands; let his colleague wash his hands in the pres- 
ence of the whole Assembly. 

He blushed for Capitol City if it were true. He 
blushed for this Assembly if it were necessary to re- 
sort to such methods to pass a bill of such paramount 
importance to the whole people, especially the labor- 
ing people, whom John White was supposed to rep- 
resent. Where were Washington and the early patri- 
ots? 
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Might his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth 
before he would bring reproach on the city which he 
represented and the State of which he w^s proud. 
No, he would npt lay his head upon his pillow, no 
Assemblyman should lay his head upon his pillow, 
Capitol City could not lay its head upon its pillow, 
until this blot was removed from the great escutcheon. 

He presumed that more judicious men than he might 
have waited for positive proof ; but he, gentlemen, was 
a man of impulse — should he say that he was ashamed 
of it? — and when he left his colleague that morning, 
his conscience told him that, whether true or false, 
that communication was the property of the whole 
Assembly. If he had erred, it was his head and not 
his heart. 

Let the Assembly take what course it would. Per- 
sonally he hoped he was a man who was "slow to 
anger." Though it was an affront to his own honor, 
he would bear it; though it wounded his better nature, 
he would bear it; though it lessened his faith in hu- 
man nature, still he was willing to bear it: But, gen- 
tlemen, if his colleague was found dead to honor, 
might he say that, in spite of the deeds of him who 
misrepresented her people, he was still not ashamed 
of Capitol City and her homes! 

As Mr. Villars finished, he certainly seemed, from 
all external appearances, to be a good man, and it 
really seemed a pity that such a good man should have 
such a disagreeable duty to perform. 

A hum at once filled the room, such as is often heard 
between the acts at a theater. To John White it 
seemed as though he were in the midst of a swarm of 
bees. His own impulse was to reply at once; but his 
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friends thought that everything depended upon his 
keeping perfectly quiet, as friends are quite apt to ad- 
vise when a man is accused of anything, apparently 
acting upon the supposition that of course he is guilty 
and he must not speak for fear of making some dam- 
aging concession. 

The evening newspapers printed the letter and all 
the particulars; but long before that time nearly 
every one in Capitol City knew all about it. Those 
who had heard murmurings about bribery winked 
knowingly and said, "At last it is found out, is it?" 
"White got too bold." "He is probably tired of cob- 
bling; ha! ha!" "If we had more such outspoken 
members as Mr. Villars, there would be less of that 
kind of business." 

Members of the Assembly remembered clearly now 
all the intimations which they had heard that White 
was not honest. A few citizens recalled some talk 
during the campaign relative to some of White's ut- 
terances about bribery. Several ladies noticed that 
Mrs. White had been dressing above her means, and 
that Johnnie had a new suit of clothes, which certainly 
looked suspicious. Several had never seen Mr. White 
in church, and one quarrel arose over his exorbitant 
prices as a cobbler which nearly ended in a fight. 

Even the newsboys yelled in young Johnnie's face, 
"All about the bribery !" and lady friends of Mrs. 
White hastened to her house to learn if her husband 
would be put in jail. 

A committee was at once appointed to investigate 
the charge, and John White, who had entered the hall 
that afternoon the peer of any man beneath the dome, 
left it accused of misconduct in office, and under the 
impudent gaze of all. 
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It is unnecessary to say that when Oliver and Pearl 
heard of these charges at their office desks they ex- 
pressed the very emphatic conviction that John White 
was innocent. They knew that he had been learning 
to use the office typewriter, to which he had constant 
access, as he was a member of the Labor Committee, 
which occupied the adjoining room. Still, from their 
knowledge of the men, they were certain that Mr. 
Villars had made John White the victim of a cowardly 
plot. 

When the office closed for the day, they went to 
the cobbler's shop and climbed the stairs to the little 
room above. John had recently returned from the 
Capitol, and still sat with his hat upon his head. On 
each side and^very close to him were his devoted wife 
and brave boy. 

It seemed almost like sacrilege to break in upon the 
little group, and Pearl and Oliver, as they entered 
without rapping, instinctively drew back, in the same 
spirit in which they would hesitate to interrupt family 
devotions. There was something sacred in the mutual 
despair, something more sacred still — though there 
was little hope of acquittal — in the common confidence 
and reliance of each upon the other. No matter how 
much they might have differed at times, times when 
they were prosperous and no cloud was above them, 
in the presence of this' common sorrow these three 
were as one, and father, mother and child had huddled 
together closely, as frightened sheep huddle in a 
storm. 

Young John insisted that Mr. Snyder was in some 
way connected with it, and, in his boyish hopeful- 
ness, had already tried and condemned all his enemies. 
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Chub at first could only helplessly wring her hands 
and wish that they had kept out of politics; but she 
was calmer now, and her face assumed the same quiet 
despair pictured in the countenance of her husband. 

"Before you say a word," Oliver began, laying his 
hand lipon John's shoulder, "let me say that these 
men cannot invent lies enough to make me believe 
that you wrote that letter." 

"Oliver," Mr. White exclaimed, in alow emphasis, 
but with a slow voice as though he had little hope 
left, "I expected this from you. I need such friends 
when enemies accuse and those who pretended to be 
my friends believe me guilty." 

"Reputation is something, John," Pearl said, "but the 
respect and love of those who know you best is more. 
They cannot take from you your home w;th its sun- 
shine. Chub with her faithful, confiding love, and this 
true-hearted boy. They cannot take from ypu your true 
friends, John; and, God knows, there is nothing which 
your friends will not do to help you." 

"And when the people of the State open their eyes," 
Oliver began vigorously, "they will all be your friends. 
They will see that all the money interests of this Leg- 
islature are on the side of a bill you opposed, and 
that this is simply a foolish, though wicked, attempt 
to destroy your influence. You will be acquitted with- 
out a trial." 

"No," John interrupted, sadly, "the men who con- 
cocted this scheme will stop at nothing. They cannot 
stop now. It would ruin them. No, Oliver, they will 
lie and bribe and blow until I am a ruined man. I 
see it clearly, so clearly. My crime," he continued, 
in an unsteady voice, "is even now thrown in the face 
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of this brave boy upon the streets." And he threw 
his arm about young John's shoulder as though he 
would shield him if he could from the ruin of his 
father. 

"A type-written letter is no proof," Oliver answered 
quickly. 

"But I was in our committee-room yesterday after- 
noon, and sent that envelope by the messenger to Mr. 
Villars. I enclosed a written note, telling him that our 
committee had set aside next Tuesday for hearing ar- 
guments on his school bill. I was foolish enough to 
seal the envelope. All that shows that he is not 
deceived by some outsider, but is himself trying to 
deceive the Assembly." 

"Yes," Oliver answered, "a man who would do that 
would do anything." 

"Yes, Oliver, and there is nothing which he can't 
do. There is no such thing as statesmanship anj^ 
more. It is impossible. It is money that passes laws, 
and votes might just as well be put up at public auc- 
tion. Where is there any hope for legislation to help 
the poor when their representatives sell their votes? 
Why, bribery is so common that many honest men 
really think I was holding off for a high price. Why, 
it isn't safe. An honest man isn't safe in the Legis- 
lature. The happiness of his wife and children is in 
danger." 

John sank into a chair by his wife's sideband added 
helplessly: 

"Chub told me nearly a month ago, when Mr. Mad- 
mire came here and talked in such an ugly way, that 
those men would make me trouble if I refused to vote 
for Villars' bill, but I did not think they would try to 
brand me with shame/* 
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"What did Madmire say?" Oliver inquired. 

"He threatened me in many ways. He even tried 
to compel me to vote for the bill because he employed 
you and Pearl." 

"He did?" Oliver exclaimed, grinding his teeth and 
looking as though he would like to grind Mr. Mad- 
mire between them until he was in good condition for 
"stomach, appetite and alimentary canal. " 

There were many suppositions to discuss and hopes 
to express, but it was all a repetition of the one sym- 
pathetic purpose — all wanted to do something, yet 
no one couJd think of anything definite to do. How- 
ever, John White foiind comfort in Oliver's fiery de- 
nunciation and Pearl's affectionate sympathy. When 
dangers threaten, although none can avert them, there 
is always sustaining strength jn the thought that there 
are friends who are suffering with us and for us! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

•'The charge is prepared, the lawyers are metl 
The judges all ranged — a terrible show!" — Beggar's Opera. 

On the first morning of the trial Representative Hall 
and the galleries were crowded. The newspapers had 
been filled with accounts of White's every movement and 
manner. Mr. Villars* trying situation was discussed, 
and the morning papers, which were then being read 
at every desk, said that it was rumored in some quar- 
ters that John White would, at the very beginning of 
the trial, make a complete confession, when probably 
immediate expulsion would follow. 

As soon as it was settled how the trial was to be 
conducted, and the committee had stated what it ex- 
pected to prove, Mr. Villars was called to the witness 
chair. No one who watched his movement down the 
aisle and up behind the clerk's desk to the witness 
chair, doubted that he was a man who "walked up- 
rightly." His mere oath to tell the truth was probably 
one of the most impressive scenes in history. 

After bringing out in the direct examination the 
same points covered by his speech to the Assembly, 
he almost disconcerted Mr. White's attorney by his 
condescending superiority as he answered his ques- 
tions. 

"You contributed largely during the last campaign, 

did you not, Mr. Villars?" 

"Yes, sir." 
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"Through the State Committee?- 

"Through the State Committee." 

"Any other way?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Did you supply money direct to the different Assem- 
bly districts?" 

"To some." 

"Which ones?" 

"I endeavored to help my party wherever it was in 
need." (Suppressed applause.) 

"What was the largest amount which you subscribed 
to the campaign fund of any of these candidates?" 

"I am unable to say." 

"Kept no record?" 

"I kept no record." 

"Are there any members of this body to whose cam- 
paign expenses you contributed?" 

The committee objected that John White was on 
trial, not Mr. Villars, and these questions had no pos- 
sible bearing on the case. Well, the attorney would 
ask one that had. 

"When you helped any of these candidates with 
money, was there any understanding that they were 
to support some bill which you expected to intro- 
duce?" 

"Certainly not." 

"Have you paid any member of either body money 
for a vote for your bill?" 

"Certainly not." 

"Have you at any time given any lots in the neigh 
borhood of these parks to any members of this body?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"When?" 
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"Over a year ago, when the last Legislature was in 
session, and there was no such bill before that body. 
I presented my friend Senator Brown with one lot ; 
also Representative Button and Representative Kline, 
but Representative Kline is not a member this year. 
At the time of the last State convention, ten or fif- 
teen of my best friends were admiring these lots, and I 
gave one to each. A few of these gentlemen are mem- 
bers now." 

"That was before they were elected?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Have you given away any lots since the opening 
of this Legislature?" 

"Not to members of either house." 

"Have you sold any to such members?" 

"A few." 

"At what price?" 

"The regular price." 

"To whom?" 

The committee objected that because a man was a 
member of the Legislature was no reason why he could 
not buy and sell like other men, or even make a Christ- 
mas present. But had he done anything to influence 
votes, that was the question. 

"Well, .have you, Mr. Vi liars, used any money in 
this Legislature directly or indirectly to influence 
votes?" 

"No, sir." 

"You have used considerable money entertaining 
frequently in various ways?" 

"Yes, I invited the members to the wedding of my 
daughter, and it cost money." (Laughter and murmur- 
ing: "White's attorney will not make much by such , 
nonsense as this.") 
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One committeeman advised Mr. Villars not to give 
another wedding until after adjournment, because it 
might be construed as an attempt at bribery. 

Roars of laughter followed this personal reference 
to Mr. Villars, in which he joined with a pleasant 
smile. "How generous," the gallery muttered with 
one voice. "He such a dignified and respectable 
statesman, and yet he can take a joke with a smile." 

The Clipper corroborated Mr. Villars in everything 
pertaining to the letter and its receipt from the mes- 
senger. The old monarch who tried in vain to make 
two clocks tick alike would have had his curiosity 
satisfied if he had listened to the testimony of these 
two men. They seemed to be wound up with the same 
key. 

Probably the messenger boy suffered more than any 
other witness on the first day of the trial. Members 
and visitors seemed to take rich delight in watching 
two or three members of the committee "get a little 
fun" out of the hapless youth of fourteen. It was 
like one of those lulls at the theater in which tragedy 
for a moment gives way to comedy. How did he know 
that was the envelope? Because he remembered to 
have dropped it into tobacco spatterings. Was he in the 
habit of dropping envelopes into tobacco spatterings? 
If not, why did he this time? Did he himself chew? 
If not, how could he identify the spatterings? For 
example, did it resemble those effusions which some- 
times flowed from the niouth of the gentleman from 
Brockfield, or had it the rich coloring which the mem- 
ber from Brushwood alone could give it? {Btc-haec- 
hoc, ) Yes, sir. Did he knov/ that he held a respon- 
sible position, and that his tenure of office depended 
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upon his telling the truth? Yes, sir. Well, then, had 
he quit bribing members of the Legislature? Yes, sir. 
When did he quit? No, he hadn't quit. Oh, he hadn't 
quit? Then why did he say that he had? And if he 
hadn't quit, he'd better. Had he ever run a type- 
writer? No, sir. Had he written this type-written 
letter? No, sir. Then who had? John White. Had 
any one asked him to see the letter, and what would 
he have done if there had? 

Turned over to John White's attorney, the messenger 
said: No, he did not see John White write the letter. 
In fact, he thought he saw Mr. White write the let- 
ter which he sent with a pen. However, he didn't 
know anything for sure, and he didn't want to swear 
to anything for certain. 

Oliver was obliged to give the grinding testimony 
that Mr. White had personally used the typewriter, 
and that the letter looked as though it had been writ- 
ten upon that typewriter. However, being asked con- 
cerning John White's campaign, he was glad to explain 
the now famous utterance about bribery. In doing so 
he really did White's cause some good. It was simply 
this: White had remarked in the presence of the ed- 
itor of the Times and of himself that if he had mil- 
lions he would devote it to improving the condition 
of the poor. "Buying legislation for them?" the ed- 
itor had asked with a sneering laugh; and White had 
replied emphatically that if buying legislation was 
ever justifiable, it would be for that. 

There were several members who testified that they 
had heard White ask Villars if he had received his 
communication, and who had noticed at the time that 
Mr. Villars seemed quite indignant. There was also 
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much other testimoQy bearing upon facts which John 
White was ready to admit, but as it was presented be- 
fore he had an opportunity to offer his testimony, his 
whole case seemed like the forced admission of facts 
already proved against him. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

"Now is there civil war within the soul. Resolve is thrust from off the sacred 
throne by clamorous Needs."— Quoted by George Eliot in "Middlemarch." 

♦ 

"I suppose, Mr. Arkwright," said a gentleman, touch- 
ing Oliver's arm in a friendly manner as they entered 
the Capitol building together on the second morning 
of the trial, "that we are to have to-day an atonement 
for all legislative wickedness." 

"The innocent always atone for the guilty," Oliver 
answered. 

"Ha! ha! I fear, Mr. Arkwright, that the facts are 
against him." And the citizen passed on. 

This was the echo of the general opinion now. The 
large hall was overcrowded when thie Speaker's gavel 
rapped for order, and the opera glasses were leveled 
at a pale and careworn face when John White was 
called to the witness chair. Erskine has said that 
"guilt never leaves a man the free and undisturbed 
use of his faculties." This is perhaps as true of in- 
nocence falsely accused. Certain it is that in the long 
cross-examination which occupied all the forenoon 
and a large part of the afternoon John White was 
many times flurried, or, as it seemed to those who 
thought him guilty, on the point of making a confes- 
sion. Several times he half contradicted himself on 
matters of no importance, when people who thought 
themselves shrewd winked slyly. 

812 
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White admitted that he had been learning to write 
on the typewriter, but could give no satisfactory rea- 
son. Learning it as a mere diversion was a feeble ex- 
cuse. He also admitted being alone in the commit- 
tee-room when he sent the envelope on the night of 
the 19th by the messenger; but he denied any knowl- 
edge of the letter, and even denied having used the 
typewriter that night, so that the whole case seemed 
to be a question of veracity between this obscure cob- 
bler and the respectable Mr. Villars, while Mr. Vil- 
lars was supported by the Hon. Mr. Clipperton. 

As Oliver was obliged to spend some time in the 
Labor Bureau to-day, he left the hall after the closing 
of White's testimony. Oliver's heart hung down, as 
Mollie would say, very heavily, as he took his place 
at his desk. Since Mr, Snyder had left the office, 
Oliver had been chief clerk. As he entered the office 
this afternoon, Mr. Madmire left it. 

Mechanically working at his desk for half an hour 
it was a kind of gloomy satisfaction to hear the "whirr- 
whirr" of the electric bell announcing the close of the 
office day. Oliver prepared to leave, when a messenger 
from the Assembly appeared with a communication 
for Mr. Madmire. 

No, Oliver said, the chief had not returned, but 
probably would soon. He was about to lock up and 
go away, but the letter, he said, might be left on Mr. 
Madmire's desk. 

Oliver had no sooner locked the door, however,, than 
it occurred to him that perhaps Mr. Madmire might 
not return soon, and that the letter might be one call- 
ing for an immediate answer. Such communications 
were frequently received from members of the Legisla- 
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ture asking for statistics or otherwise -relating to the 
work of ttfe office, and, though addressed officially to 
the head of the office, Oliver, as chief clerk, opened 
and attended to them quite as frequently as Mr. Mad- 
mire, 

Mechanically opening the letter, with his thoughts 
on other matters in the hall above, he was shocked 
and almost stunned to read: 

'Malthus: — You will be called. Be sure to testify 
that you saw White using your typewriter the night of 
the 19th. White denied it, and a typewriter expert 
testifies that the ink indicates that it was written the 
same time a bill was written on the instrument, viz. : 
the next morning. The good of Capitol City will jus- 
tify this testimony. It is the link needed. It would 
excite comment for me to call upon you personally. 

"In haste." 

Though the letter was unsigned, Oliver quickly 
turned to the letter file 'and saw that it was in the 
handwriting of Mr. Viilars. 

Reeling back to his chair, he put the letter in his 
pocket. He soon took it from his pocket and saw for 
the first time on the left-hand corner the word "Con- 
fidential. " With an agonizing groan he exclaimed, 
"What have I done?" and put the letter back on Mr. 
Madmire's desk. Hurriedly pacing to and fro and wring- 
ing his hands, he then eagerly snatched the letter and 
again put it in his pocket.. In less than a minute more 
it was back on Mr. Madmire's desk. In another minute, 
with the letter clutched in his hand, Oliver hastened 
from the room, locking the door with as much agita- 
tion as he would have experienced if the dome of the 
building had fallen in. 
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Hastening to the hall, he learned that Mr. Madmire 
had been found in the corridors, and that he had just 
testified that he left the office on the afternoon of the 
19th soon after the ringing of the bell, and that he did 
not see Mr. White use the typewriter, though he left 
him alone in the adjoining room. 

Oliver also learned that the Assembly had adjourned 
until the next morning, waiting for other witnesses. 
Lingering anxiously about the lobby rooms, listening 
to every expression of opinion, following the members 
to the hotels, to the saloons, seating himself at ad- 
joining tables, but eating and drinking nothing, re- 
turning again to the lobbies, Oliver heard everywhere 
but one opinion: "White will be expelled." 

It was nearly eleven o'clock that night before the 
members began leaving the Capitol building, and 
Oliver saw that there was nothing more to learn. For 
six hours he had been unconscious of time, uncon- 
scious of everything except one thought: Was there any 
hope that White would be declared innocent without 
the help of this letter? Suppose that he could not, 
would that justify Oliver in being false to private 
trust, in betraying the contents of a letter which he 
felt that he had no right to open? 

As he buttoned tight his overcoat and walked hastily 
about Capitol Square, he seemed to meet at every turn 
the old college professor who had taught him moral 
philosophy. Something continually repeated in his 
ears the old familiar sentence: "Two wrongs do not 
make a right." And he heard it so frequently that it 
began to sound like the voice of his own conscience, 
as Pilgrim thought that he himself was swearing when 
Satan swore so closely in his ear. Oliver even saw 
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pages of his old text-books which he had not opened 

for years. Some strange second sight pointed out the 

very line on the page where it was written: "The 

righteousness of the end does not justify the means 

employed," and then he thought of those questions 

in casuistry which he had propounded to the stern 

and vigorous professor, and again the same old voice 

repeated in his ear: "Better that all the world die of 

starvation than that one man steal a loaf. Better 

S. that the heavens fall than that one man deviate from 

the straight path of personal obligation, even though 

no one is harmed." 

I 

It seemed nonsensical to him in college. It seemed 
wicked to him now when the good name of an honest 
man might be blackened by his pursuing such a course. 
Surely right and wrong were only relative terms, and 
the straight path of duty was a crooked one. 

It was certainly wrong to open and use a confidential 
letter; but was it not less wrong than to fold his arms 
while the innocent suffered for the guilty? Was not 
the right act the one which was least wrong? 

It was nearly morning when Oliver turned his steps 
toward home — so severe had been this fiercest of all 
conflicts, the battle of motives. 

From the window of his own room he turned his 
eyes toward the sky and thought how the ancients 
symbolized in beautiful myth this daily battle between 
the powers of darkness and the God of Light. Must 
the Light always battle with the Night? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

"Oh, think what anxious moments pass between 
The birth of plots and their last fatal periods!"— Addison. 

Oliver's three hours* sleep was a continual dream. 
On waking, having dreamed that some one was try- 
ing to steal the letter, he hurried to his coat and 
searched the pocket. Yes, the letter was gone. Taking 
his watch from beneath his pillow, he found the letter 
by its side, tied in the watch-chain, where he must 
have placed it in his sleep. Seeing the word "Confi- 
dential," he blushed, and then exclaimed, "It is a lie! 
No crime has a right to be confidential. " He drew his 
pencil several times through the word, and wrote 
above it, "A criminal secret." 

He showed it to his mother. "It is better, Oliver," 
she said, "to be true to the innocent than to the 
guilty. We owe obligations to society as well as to 
individuals. If you knew of a plot to murder, you 
would save the innocent at all hazards." 

They had only commenced discussing the proper 
course to take, and it was still very early in the morn- 
ing, when they were startled by a sharp, quick ring 
of the bell. 

It was Mr. Madmire at the door; and though he 
tried to smile as he entered the room, he could not 
conceal his agitation. 

"Mr. Villars sent me a communication last night," 
Mr. Madmire began nervously, "and the messenger boy 
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claimed that he placed it on my desk as you were 
about to lock the door. It is not there." 

"No," Oliver answered, "I supposed that there might 
be some haste about it and so I opened it to attend to 
it." 

"Arkwright!" Mr. Madmire roared, rising to his 
feet, his eyes and his lantern jaw both giving out a 
very livid light. "It was confidential, Arkwright." 

"Criminal secrets usually are," Oliver answered, 
trying desperately to preserve his self- control. 

Mr. Madmire limped quickly toward Oliver's chair. 
As Sydney Smith would have said, "his very face was 
a breach of the peace." There was a curse in every 
muscle. His eyeballs rolled savagely. The very wire 
on his boot seemed to grow more rigid. His jaws 
were set, as though hungry to devour something. 

"Give me that letter quick!" he cried, 

Mr. Madmire' s anger was so self-consuming that it 
was almost comical even to Oliver, who was becom- 
ing quite cool as he answered : 

"To avoid any useless discussion, Mr. Madmire, I 
may as well say — " 

"Boo! boo! The letter!" Mr. Madmire exclaimed 
in impotent rage, staring at Oliver in the same way 
he would try to scare a child in the dark. 

"Really, Mr. Madmire, 'Boo' is not the word which 
the conjurers use." 

"Quick, you cur ! I will not leave the house until I 
have it." 

"Well, I shall," Oliver answered, rising. 

This seemed to calm Mr. Madmire somewhat, though 
he said very savagely: 

"Listen to reason." 
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"Good!" 

"Well, sir, this is reason: You are a thief. You 
have not only betrayed your trust, but you have stolen 
a private letter, and I will have you arrested. If you 
don't give me that letter. Til send an officer after it.'* 

"I will save you the trouble by giving it to an offi- 
cer myself." 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean, Mr. Madmire, that there is only one thing 
under heaven that will keep that letter from the pub- 
lic, and that is this: You and Mr. Villars must at 
once prove Mr. White's innocence to the public." 

"Bah, sir! Bah, sir! Bah!" 

"Are you trying to personate some animal?" 

"Young Arkwright, give me that letter this instant, 
or you and Pearl Whitford will be discharged from 
my office." 

"What has she done? She does not even know of 
the letter." 

"Then, you young thief, understand that the inno- 
cent will be dragged down with you." 

"Mr. Madmire, now that you show me that my own 
private interests lie this way, more than ever I know 
that my duty lies the other way." 

"Boo! ril jump on you with both feet." He clutched 
his cane savagely. Oliver moved closer to him. 

"Ah, Mr. Madmire," Mort exclaimed, opening the 
door, "you seem in statu belli this morning. I heard 
you in my room and thought you were probably anx- 
ious to give publicity to something. " 

Without uttering another word, Mr. Madmire turned 
on his heel and limped hurriedly out of the house. 
Oliver read the letter to Mort. 
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When Oliver had eaten his breakfast and Started 
to the Capitol, he met Mr. Villars at the corner. 
Mr. Villars was as cool as Mr. Madmire was hot. 

"I may as well say," Oliver began, "that I will have 
no conversation with you except in the presence of a 
third party." 

"Ha! ha! Look at me, Oliver! Do I look as though 
I would hurt you? But here comes Mort, I see, and 
it shall be as you wish. Mr. Whitford, this robust 
young gentleman needs your protection for a minute. 
Ha! ha! I assure you, Oliver, I would not hurt a 
kitten. " 

'Not openly," Oliver hinted. 

Surely you are pessimistic this morning. It must 
be that lettet. Ha! ha! It would be better to give 
it to me. I am sure you are too honest to keep any- 
thing that does not belong to you." And Mr. Villars 
touched Oliver's arm as though they had been boy- 
hood chums. In doing so he touched the side of Oli- 
ver's coat with delicate fingers which felt for a letter. 

"Mr. Villars," Oliver began, "this is useless. I will 
not give up the letter unless you in some way avert 
this calamity from John White's head." 

"The trouble is, Oliver, that it is too late to do so, 
and, really, I feel that the good of Capitol City bids 
me go on. I am saturated, as you know, with the 
prosperity of Capitol City. It is my only aim. In it I 
move arid live and have my being. On my honor I 
affirm" — laying his hand on his heart — "that the park 
bill is of more consequence than the reputation of any 



man." 



"Because the park bill will fill your pockets with 
money — money, Mr. Villars," Oliver said quickly. 
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"You are saturated with the prosperity of Capitol 
City because all its added wealth goes to you, as the 
crab's nourishment goes to the sucker on its back." 

"Money! Why, Mr. Arkwright, I have plenty of 
money. I don't need more. I assure you that there 
is not a man more liberal than I, or more generous 
with his friends. When I have anything good, I want 
my friends to share it. Now, I would turn over to 
you to-day a half dozen of my best park lots if I 
thought you were my friend, just because I like to see 
a bright, intellectual young mstn succeed, and because 
I like to see such young men interested in the growth 
and prosperity of Capitol City." 

"That would be a fine Christmas present," Oliver 
answered. 

"Ha, ha, Oliver, I thought of it last winter several 
times, but I rather looked forward to a larger gift to 
a son-in-law. But you — I will not chide you, though. 
Thfs is a strange world. I hope that my daughter 
will be happy," in a voice which plainly said: She 
never will, though. "Young man, think of it on your 
dying bed." Dropping his eyes as though to conceal 
a tear, he continued after a moment's silence: "Shall 
I make them over to you this morning — the lots, I 
mean?" 

"As you say." 

"They are valuable lots now, and when the bill 
passes — but you are too good a student of economics 
not to know their value then. Hal ha! Yes, we will 
attend to it at once; and, surely, Oliver, it will be 
much consolation to know that you have not violated 
a private confidence." 

"I have made no promises as to that." 
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"Well, I supposed that it was understood." 

"Ah, then your sincere friendship is still bribery, is 
it? And for these six lots an innocent man is to be 
defamed?'* 

"Really, Oliver, you are too hard., You were think- 
ing of betraying a private confidence and injuring sev- 
eral individuals for whs^t you conceive a public duty. 
I have only done the same thing. Individuals, musr 
suffer for the good of the whole people. The cases 
are the same, only I have gone too far to stop, while 
you have not." 

"You know the cases are not the same. You are 
lying about an honest man; I am telling the truth 
about a dishonest one — you, to shield the guilty; I, 
the innocent. Your action, if successful, will put money 
in your pocket. Mine will lose me money and posi- 
tion. " 

"You are very hard," Mr. Villars said. "I am sure 
that Mr. Whitford," turning to Mort, who thus far had 
only been listening intently, "can appreciate my posi- 
tion and see that my motive is a noble one." 

"Well, Mr. Villars," Mort answered, "if I must es- 
timate your motives, I should say that, roughly speak- 
ingi you are a d — d scoundrel." 

Oliver had never heard Mort swear, and turned to 
him in surprise. 

"Now, that is the second time I ever swore. The 
first time was when I saw a boy slap his own mother's 
face. There are cases when a little swearing helps 
the circulation and improves the digestion. But, in 
the politest metaphor I can think of, you are the big- 
gest boodler villain in Boodlerville. But so long as 
dishonest men can buy an election, we must expect 
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dishonest legislation. Water will seek its level. If 
you find yourself suddenly going down hill, it is be- 
cause you are seeking your level. It is a long way 
down from the height where popularity has dammed 
you up; but when the dam breaks loose, you may ex- 
pect, according to the law of falling bodies, a con- 
stantly increasing velocity. If I can be of any aid to 
you in reaching the plane which your character merits, 
I shall be glad." 

Mr. Villars, who was usually so careful of his dig- 
nity, showed no displeasure whatever at this speech, 
knowing very well that a man going down hill must 
take every kick as a compliment. However, ignoring 
Mort's reply, he said to Oliver more earnestly than 
before : 

"Mr. Arkwright, you are poor. You say this course 
wijl lose you your position. You know something how 
hard it is to find employment in this world." 

"I remember your sister's husband, sir," Oliver in- 
terrupted. 

"Yes, you know how hard it is. Now we are prac- 
tical men, and, aside from the friendly interest I have 
in you, as a mere matter of bargain and sale, for this 
letter you have I will this morning give you enough 
wealth to make you comfortable for life. Done?" 

As ignoble as this seemed to Oliver, it did not sound 
quite so ignoble as Mr. Villars' previous pretensions 
to nobility and public spirit. Turning *to go, he said, 
"Mr. Villars, I must not talk with you. There is only 
one way. You must show John White to be innocent. 
Your mind is fertile in plots. You can find a way to 
do it. I will wait until you have had a chance." 

"Mr. Arkwright," he said hoarsely, "there are some 
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contemptible dogs who court popularity rather than 
wealth. But let me tell you that wealth is power! 
Defy my wealth, and I fear, sir, that you will regret 
it to your dying day. As you look at yonder dome, 
at yonder factory, as you go toward yonder building, 
remember, sir, at every step, that wealth is power. 
Wealth is power/" 

diverts eyes flashed as he lifted his hand and an- 
swered; 

"Mightier than your Almighty Dollar is Almighty 
God. " 

As Oliver and Mort approached the Capitol, they 
were joined by two rough-looking strangers, who fol- 
lowed them into the Capitol and stopped with them 
at the elevator. "Let us walk," Mort said to Oliver, 
and he noticed that the strangers walked too, that 
they took the same corridors and even followed them 
into the library. 

"Let me see you a moment in the office," Mort said 
to Oliver, and they entered, closing the door behind 
them. 

"Arkwright," Mort began in a low voice, "you are 
too careless. To carry this through you must be 
more cunning. You know the proverb, It takes a thief 
to catch a — legislator. Wealth is power. It can even 
buy murderers. You go about as freely as though you 
did not have on your person a secret which means 
disgrace, possibly the penitentiary, to a wealthy 
man. " 

"I never thought of that," Oliver exclaimed with a 
start. 

"Did you see the two men who followed us?" Mort 
continued. 
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"Yes, one of them made me uneasy; but in the day- 
time they would do nothing.** 

"Do anything. Suppose that you had come through 
some of those corridors alone. '* 

"I see that it is all worse than I thought," Oliver 
muttered. 

"Arkwright, that letter would be safer in the hands 
of White's attorney." 

"But I would rather keep it a secret unless it is 
necessary to show it." 

"Then be careful where you go." 

"Mort, there is only one man with whom I' would 
trust it, and you are the man." 

"Very well," Mort said, taking the letter. "I will 
take a day off, and we will keep together." 

As they left the office room together, the two stran- 
gers pretended to be reading. However, they were 
not so interested but that they could leave to follow 
Mort and Oliver out of the library into the Assembly. 

When Oliver took a chair by John White's side and 
looked into his pale face, his pity nearly triumphed 
over his determination. It was only the certain con- 
viction that Villars would find some way of withdraw- 
ing the charge rather than suffer the exposure which 
kept Oliver from telling White the whole story. 

The first witness this morning v/as the signal officer, 
who testified concerning the amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere the night of the igth and morning "of the 
20th, and the likelihood of this affecting the type- 
writer ink with which the letter was written, .the re- 
sult of which was the conclusion that the letter might 
have been written the night of tie 19th and still look 
like bills copied the morning of the 20th. When this 
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witness was turned over to White's attorney for cross- 
examination^ a messenger came to Oliver's chair and 
told him \\i2X a gentleman wished to see him in com- 
mittee^room "M." Oliver knew that this committee- 
room was located in an out-of-the-way corner, and told 
Mort of the request. 

"Take Cordley with you," Mort answered, Cordley 
being a stout-fisted member of the Assembly who had 
stood by White from the start. Oliver laughed heart- 
ily at this reply, but acted upon it, telling Mr. Cordley 
only enough to put him on his guard. 

"I will go too," Mort added. 

"But you have the letter in your pocket. " 

"Yes, and a life-preserver too. " Mort placed Oliver's 
hand on a revolver. 

Oliver saw the importance of Mort's caution as he 
entered the committee-room, already occupied by the 
two strangers and the Clipper. 

As Oliver entered first, the Clipper introduced him 
to his two friends with his usual dash, but he couldn't 
conceal his disgust on the entrance of Mort and Cord- 
ley. However, he began ^as glibly as ever : 

"These gentlemen, Mr. Arkwright, are chums of 
your old college friend Keightly. " 

Oliver thought his "friend" Knightly quite likely to 
pick up such pugilistic-looking acquaintances, but only 
inquired politely after Keightly's health. 

"Hale and hearty! Coming here to-day," the Clip- 
per continued. "Wants you down to dinner with him. 
Take a cigar, gentlemen," passing the box. 

"Arkwright and I have sworn off," Mort interposed, 
and Oliver took the hint. 

"Well, have a glass of wine, " tlie Clipper persisted, 
taking up one of three bottles on the table. 
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"I don't drink, thank you," Oliver said. 

Neither did Mort, thank you; neither did Cordley, 
but he lied like a show-bill, and the Clipper knew it. 
So he sat back in his chair with his feet high on the 
table, and commenced talking very excitedly of some 
political events of no particular importance, in which 
the strangers joined with ungrammatical, lumbering 
remarks. 

Though one of the strangers several times suggested 
having some wine, the Clipper was careful not to do 
so again. 

Whenever Mort was asked, he invariably answered, 
smiling, "But don't let us stop your drinking." He 
even went so far as to pour two glasses out of the 
bottle which one of the strangers had picked up and 
insisted upon their taking it, which, unable to find a 
legitimate excuse, they did, to the evident consterna- 
tion of the Clipper, who, when Oliver regretted that 
he could not dine with his friend Keightly, suggested, 
as he commenced to write, that that was all they wished 
of Oliver, and as they had something else on hand 
they would excuse him and his friends. 

On leaving the room, Mort glanced toward the sleepy 
strangers, already under the influence of the drug, 
and he remarked to the Clipper, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye, that wine was a very exciting drink. Then, 
taking the arms of Oliver and Cordley, he laughed 
boisterously until he reached the Assembly-room. 

In a half hour the last witness was called, and while 
he was being questioned Mort placed the letter in 
Oliver's hand. A few minutes later a messenger 
brought Oliver the following note: "Do not present 
the letter. The committee in closing will say that new 
evidence is in acquitting White." 
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Although Oliver thought it a safe rule to doubt the 
truth of everything emanating from Mr. Villars, yet 
he so thoroughly expected something of this sort that 
he believed it at once and felt that a burden had been 
lifted from his mind. When tlie evidence was in and 
a committeeman moved for an adjournment until even- 
ing that the attorneys might have time to prepare 
their arguments, Mort came to Oliver's side and asked 
him in surprise what was the matter. Oliver showed 
him the note. 

"I would not act upon it," Mort said quickly. "It 
is a scheme to obtain more time to get possession of 
the letter." 

But just then there was quite a unanimous "Aye" 
and the chairman announced that an adjournment 
would be had until 7: 30 p. m. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

"He was a man 
Versed in the world as pilot in his compass. 
The needle pointed ever to that interest 
Which was his loadstar, and he spread his sails 
With vantage to the gale of others' passion." — Old Tragedy. 

It was only a short time before adjournment that 
Mr. Snyder learned from the Clipper of Arkwright's 
possible exposure. He at once hastened to his own 
home and sent word to Mr. Villars that he must see 
him there at once. 

"It was political sagacity in you," he said to Mrs. 
Snyder, as he laid his broad-brimmed hat on the table, 
"when you suggested that I give that letter to Villars 
in your presence." 

Mr. Snyder told his wife, as quickly as possible for 
him, the whole story. 

"Arkwright is a fool. He might make himself wealthy. 
He prefers a little useless popularity. But, Winnie, 
we know enough to make hay — to use a figure of 
speech which you may understand — while our sun 
shines; and, mark my words, he is going under a cloud 
to-day — to-day, Winnie. " 

Mr. Snyder had no sooner uttered this meteorolog- 
ical prophecy than his "solar hero" appeared at the 
door in answer to the note. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Madmire. 

"Mr. Villars," Snyder began, "I desire to dissolve 

our partnership." 
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Mr. Villars started and Mr. Snyder added: 

"Not that I would make you any trouble, but self- 
preservation is the first law of nature — to quote a po- 
litical maxim; and it would be better for both of us 
that Mrs. Snyder and I should take a journey, and 
we wish to go to-day. I think my share ought to be 
about fifteen thousand dollars." 

"How so?" Mr. villars asked. 

"I have been off a good deal of service in the past, 
and I think that my services abroad to-day would be 
worth that much to you. If I were here I might net 
feel that in conscience I could keep silence about hav- 
ing written that letter at your dictation. Mrs. Snyder, 
who has a very sensitive conscience about such mat- 
ters, might not feel that she could keep silence about 
having seen me do all this." 

"This is your game, is it?" Madmire interrupted 
savagely. 

"Yes, Mr. Madmire, you and I have often discussed 
these questions," Mr. Snyder answered in his ponder- 
ous, argumentative manner. "It is simply the law 
of supply and demand. There is a great demand for 
my knowledge. It is for Mr. Villars' interest to buy 
it all up and get a corner on the market. I am not 
asking anything which is not in accordance with the 
lawS'Of political economy. This labor question, Mr. 
Villars," turning with a heavy smile to that gentleman, 
"is a hydra-headed one. Your laborers accept your 
wages because they have no other choice. Your ten- 
ants pay your price because they must have a place 
to live. And I hold out the same condition to you. 
You have no other alternative." 

"Mr. Snyder," Mr. Villars retorted, "you are too 
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far in the mire yourself. I snap my fingers in your 
face!" 

"By the Eternal, gentlemen, don't stir my blood." 

"Really, Mr. Villars," Mrs.' Snyder interrupted, 

"don't stir his blood. Let us all be friendly about it, 

because if there is a man who is likely to do anything 

when his blood is stirred, that man is James J, Sny- 

. der. " 

"You seem," Mr. Villars said, smiling," very anxious 
to go to the penitentiary. " 

"Bosh!" Mr. Snyder exclaimed. "It is not punish-. 
able to say a member can be bought, especially when 
I put it on the typewriter as your agent. But, really, 
I am surprised that you, who are so used to bargain 
and sale, should fail to look upon this as an ordinary 
industrial problem. It is certainly an exchange of value 
for value." 

"Well, Mr. Snyder," Villars said haughtily, "I have 
too much on hand to talk of this. You have saved a 
good deal already. For example, I was told to-day 
that it only took $300 of the $700 you had to defeat 
• Stanley; but if you wish to leave this afternoon, I 
will give you five thousand dollars." 

"By the Eternal, you are stirring my blood!" 

"Don't," Mrs. Snyder pleaded, "don't stir his blood." 
Mr. Villars was the embodiment of unspeakable dis- 
gust as he arose to go. 

"Very well," he said, "we will close up this bar- 
gain to-day — this afternoon — at fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. Skilled labor commands high wages." 

When Villars and Madmire closed the door, Mr. 
Snyder surveyed Mrs. Snyder with both eyes. Mrs. 
Snyder surveyed Mr. Snyder, so to speak, with her 
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mouth. Wider and wider Mr. Snyder opened his eyes. 
Wider and wider Mrs. Snyder opened her mouth, 
each apparently regarding the other as some interest- 
ing psychological problem to be solved. 

Some who passed Mr. Villars this afternoon remarked 
that his trying position as the assailant of corrupt 
political methods was beginning to "tell" on him, and 
they did not wonder that so many men of less nerve 
and uprightness let such matters pass in silence. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

"Who has not found himself surprised into action for good or evil, whereof the 
seeds lay within him, latent and unsuspected until the occasion called them 
forth?'* — Henry Esmond. 

The early part of the afternoon Oliver spent with 
his mother and Pearl. It was very soothing to Oliver, 
after his long conflict with himself and with others, to 
rest in their affectionate words. He lay on the couch 
with his head in his mother's lap, and she hummed the 
old songs she had sung to him in years gone by. He 
surrendered himself to Pearl's sympathy this afternoon 
as he had not done in many days. Although he still 
believed that she would never think of him as a lover^ 
to-day, in the presence of his great trial, he was will- 
ing to yield completely to the inspiration of her eyes 
and voice. As he watched her moving about the room 
so quietly, he longed to fly from the scene of struggle 
and debate to some nook of nature where he could be 
alone with Pearl. But when she^at be^^re him and 
looked at him with her earnest eyes, he longed to stay 
in the scenes of struggle and do his duty for her sake. 

It was only four o'clock when Mort insisted that he 
and Oliver should return to the Capitol for the night. 
Mort seemed perfectly at home this afternoon, chat- 
ting gayly at the different desks in Representative 
Hall, but Oliver found it impossible to talk with any 
one. When at. last the Speaker's gavel fell, it sound- 
ed to him like some thunderbolt which he had been 

defying. 
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It was soon pl^in that there was no intention of 
withdrawing the charge. The communication had been 
put into his hands simply to save time. Could it 
be that Mr. Villars was bold enough to defy this 
letter to the last? And Oliver, for the first time dur- 
ing the day, felt strangely prompted to withhold it. It 
had seemed to him certain that when Mr. Villars had 
lost all hope of getting possession of the letter, he 
would be forced to retract. Now that this hope was 
failing, he asked himself, with much more anguish 
than he had experienced the previous night, Could 
he present the letter? After all, was it not a sneaking 
thing to betray a private letter opened in such a man- 
ner? It might send Mr. Villars, and possibly others, 
to the penitentiary. He himself and those who were 
dear to him niight become the victims of some revenge- 
ful plot. Why not give himself up to the law of 
inertia and let events shape themselves? 

As Oliver was thus meditating, a messenger in- 
formed him that a gentleman at the door sent word 
that Oliver's mother had been taken dangerously ill. 
Hastening to the door, with no thought except for his 
mother, as he passed into the corridor the idea flashed 
through his mind that possibly this was Destiny call- 
ing him away from this exposure. Almost crazed, he 
rang a dozen times in rapid succession for the ele- 
vator, and as the car stopped at the door Oliver 
stood face to face with his mother and Pearl. Tremb- 
ling with excitement, he told them of the message, and 
learned from them that they had been warned by a boy, 
whom they had never before seen, to come to the Cap- 
itol by some unusual route. This they had done, leav- 
ing the house by the rear door. As they entered the 
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hall with Oliver, he was in a whirlwind of excitement 
and conflicting motives. To what despicable means 
would these desperate men resort? Could he afford to 
imperil the safety of his mother and Pearl? 

At the opening of the last speech a messenger" 
touched his shoulder, and it seemed like the touch of 
an assassin. Starting and shuddering,, he asked, "What 
is it?" 

The messenger, very much surprised, told him that 
it was only Mrs. Wines at the door. 

There was an expression of sadness on Ilva's face 
to-night which Oliver had never seen before, as she 
asked him to go with her to her father's committee- 
room. 

"Mrs. Wines, I can go no further than these corri- 
dors, " he answered; but he went as far as the rotunda 
in the middle of the building and leaned over the bal- 
ustrade. 

"No, we cannot talk here." 

"There is no one here nor likely to be," he answered. 
"They are all crowded in yonder." . 

"No, I must see you there," she pleaded. "Come 
for my sake. There is no one there, I swear it. Come 
with me." 

"Ilva, .don't! don't! Here we are out of the hear- 
ing of all. We will step into this shadow of Laocoon, 
and then be out of the view of all." 

She followed him reluctantly into the shadow and 
whispered passionately: 

"Then, Oliver, will not a daughter's pleading move 
you to pity?" 

"If anything would," he stammered. 

She placed both hands upon his shoulders; her 
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cheeks were flushed ; she looked at him with beseech- 
ing eyes. 

"You can save us. All my happiness is in your 
hands. Please give me that letter! Now!** 

"Ilva, you do not know the emotions that control 
me to-night. God knows I pity you. I pity your father, 
but I pity John White and his loving wife. Why, 
Ilva, do you know that this letter confesses wicked- 
ness — tells of crime? I pity the guilty; but oh, I pity 
the innocent." 

As she stood before him, unaffected by his words, 
she saw no difference between saving the innocent and 
saving the guilty. She only knew that her father's 
good name and much of her own future happiness 
were in danger; and she looked at him with pleading 
eyes. It was this which Oliver could not bear, and 
he tried to leave her. 

"Oliver," she pleaded, clinging to him as he started, 
"a year ago you would have done this if I had asked 
it." 

"I fear that I would," he said, as he dropped his 
head in shame. 

"And this is your spite; Be as noble about it as 
you can, it is spite! spite!" 

"Ilva, if the powers above ever read the heart of 
man, they know that what you are saying now is not 
the truth!" 

"No, I retract that," she whispered softly. "If it is 
not the truth, then come with me to the committee- 
room and let me talk with you there." 

'No, no," he exclaimed, releasing, her hands. 

Then you will listen to me here a few ipinutes longer. 
You will grant me that?" she exclaimed, seizing his 
arm. 
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"No, I cannot. I will think of what you have said. 
God help me to do the right." 

Then, as she almost hissed in his ear that her bless- 
ing or curses would follow his action, Oliver staggered 
away. 

Pathologists find poetry in the thought that the hu- 
man body is an inhabited world composed of an im- 
mense multitude of living, muscle-building cells, and 
that an attack of sickness is a battle between these 
invisible cells and the invisible germs of disease. So, 
what a commonwealth of motives, of good intentions, 
is the human mind! When temptations come from 
without, like the germs of disease and death, what a 
fierce battle sometimes rages for the possession of a 
human soul ! 

When the vital resisting forces are stronger than the 
poison, the result is moral health and vigor ; when 
the system is weak, it is spiritual death. Every suc- 
cessful resistance strengthens the fortifications against 
future attack. 

It is not the fate of every man to be the battle-field 
of such fierce, conflicting motives as were struggling 
to-night for the mastery of Oliver Arkwright. He re- 
turned to his place utterly unconscious of anything 
except the consuming power which raged within him. 
Then there came a confusion — chaos — a vague sense 
of loud applause as the last speaker for the commit- 
tee took his seat. Yes, they were storming the castle 
of truth. 

This was the crisis which always comes in the great- 
est battles. A moment wavering, then struggling to 
his feet, he reeled to the side of John White and 
whispered a few words. Then he stood erect and his 
brow cleared. 
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The chairman now announced that the case was 
open to the Assembly. John White briefly, but with 
much emotion, stated that new evidence had been 
found, that Oliver Arkwright had a letter positively 
proving his innocence; and, assuming that the object 
of the Assembly was to have every fact before it, he 
pleaded that this last evidence might be heard. 

As the Speaker of the Assembly — the presiding 
judge — arose, Oliver saw that if objection was called for, 
there would be plenty of it, and the Assembly might 
then refuse to hear the letter. With all his oratorical 
dasH he stepped to a corner of the platform facing 
both the Speaker and the audience, and stated quickly 
that the evidence would have been presented before 
but for the note which had been placed in his hand. 
But surely what was evidence then was evidence now, 
and this great body would not brand one of its mem- 
bers with shame, knowing that there was evidence of 
his innocence which they had not heard. 

The Speaker was disconcerted and took his seat. 
Oliver saw the surrender of this outpost and stepped 
to the front of the platform, every feature of his face 
lighted up with intense emotion. 

"There are times," he began, with a perceptible 
tremor in his voice, "when all the weight of the at- 
mosphere above us and about us, when all the gravity 
of the earth beneath us seems to drag us down; when 
the burden of duty laid upon us seems greater than 
we can bear. " 

In the painful pause which followed this first hesi- 
tating sentence, Mr. Villars, with his customary swag- 
ger, passed directly in front of Oliver and down the 
aisle to the door. This was the defiance, the antago- 
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nism, which Oliver needed. Throwing back his head, 
and turning his eyes toward his mother and Pearl, he 
continued in earnest though clear and rich tones: 

"It is such a time when, in the tangled tragedy of 
deep-laid plot, deception, and daring perjury, just as 
the curtain is about to fall on the ruined reputation of 
an honest man, the plot gives way, the yarn unravels, 
perjury is unmasked, and in the theater of his fellows, 
in the presence of his friends and neighbors, the inno- 
cent stands unstained." 

Oliver was clearly out of order. He was not a mem- 
ber of the Assembly. The testimony had been taken. 
The chairman of the committee arose slowly in his 
place. Oliver was the first to notice this, and, taking 
the letter from his pocket> exclaimed as he advanced 
with nimble step to that side of the platform nearest 
the chairman: 

"The evidence! By accident there has come to my 
hands a letter confessing the most shameful crime ever 
committed beneath the dome. For the surrender of 
tliis letter I have been offered all the blessings which 
wealth can buy. I have been threatened with all the 
calamities which the wealthy can devise. In the ag- 
ony of his mind the author of this letter has pleaded 
for it, and in the presence of another has confessed 
his shameful crime." 

The chairman sat down, and Oliver stated briefly 
how the letter had come into his possession, that he 
had compared it with others written by the same hand, 
and that it came from the pen of one who was the 
foremost in making these charges, and who that morn- 
ing had confessed his crime. He then read the letter 
with an emphasis and facial expression which conveyed 
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to the audience, better than words, his own sense o£ 
responsibility and his horror at the magnitude of the 
offense. A second time he read the letter, comment- 
ing as he read: 

"'Malthus, be sure to testify.' It is thus he would 
control the conscience of his clerk! And after that clerk 
had filed his oath as an officer of state! 'Malthus, be 
sure to testify' — testify that you saw this innocent man 
using your typewriter on the night I claimed he used 
it. Testimony which the labor chief, when called be- 
fore this body, did not give! Testimony which the 
writer of this letter knew was perjury. Ah, but it is the 
'link needed.* 'White denies it' Yes, this one link 
is lacking, Malthus, just one link in a chain of false- 
hoods forged in the fires of hell!" 

Although Oliver used words of strong denunciation, 
he spoke with such a mellow, sympathetic voice and 
with such an impressive nobility of manner, that his 
hearers were filled with sadness rather than indigna- 
tion. As he approached the close of the letter, he re- 
peated with indescribable sarcasm, "The good of Cap- 
itol City will justify this testimony;" but those before 
him were too deeply n^oved, too thoroughly shocked, 
to laugh. People in a storm seldom laugh at the 
sarcastic whims of the lightning. 

"Yes,." he continued, glancing to the distant corner 
where Mr. Madmire sat restless and writhing, "bring 
disgrace to the door of an honest man so that people 
shun his wife and child. You may prove to the world 
that Capitol City's representative workingman is a liar 
and a criminal, and for all this the good of Capitol 
City will justify you, Malthus." Then, holding the 
open letter before the audience, he exclaimed: 
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"Yes, it is unsigned. Did the writer not know that 
such caution was worthless? Did he not know that 
the handwriting could be easily proved? Did he not 
know that it would only add, if aught could add, to 
the evidence of. his guilt ? Ah ! it was .the relic of a 
conscience. The villainy which penned that letter 
hesitated to pen its name, as the man who plotted 
this outrage hesitates to be present at its disclosure. 

"Oh, it is painful! painful! to cut into the quiver- 
ing flesh even here; but we must arrest this plot, and 
we would stay the hand holding the assassin's dagger 
even though it brought the assassin to an ignominious 
death. Yes, it is painful! painful ! but it rescues from 
infamy the good name of an honest cobbler, brings 
peace and quiet to a loving wife and mother, and fills 
a poor man's home with a serenity which wealth can- 
not buy. Let us hope that it will warn the bribers 
who boldly boast' that every man has his price, and 
who believe that public office is a private trust. Let 
it send them sneaking to their kennels. Let it teach 
them that character is sacred, that official responsi- 
bility is sacred, that not in all God*s universe is there 
a nook or corner where the intriguer can hide his secret 
and say that it is safe." 

The effect of this speech upon the feverish audience 
cannot be told in words, for words cannot photograph 
personal magnetism. Innocent John White staggered 
as he rose to his feet, and tears were streaming down 
his face as he grasped Oliver's hand. Still there was not 
a murmur in the audience, hardly a whisper for several 
moments after Oliver took his seat. The chairman 
sat spellbound by the disclosure and by the eloquence 
of the orator. 
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Finally a member moved that the letter be placed in 
the hands of the committee. Only a few voted on 
this matter, but it was carried. 

Then another member, stating that Mr. Villars had 
sent word that he had been called honxe by the illness 
of his daughter, moved an adjournment until the next^ 
morning. Perhaps a fifth of th6 members voted for 
this; no one voted against it, and the Speaker declared 
it carried. 

Still, none seemed ready to leave the hall. After a 
few minutes Oliver gave the letter to the chairman 
of the committee. Then he and John White passed 
down the aisle and out into the lobby. They were 
followed by many members, and many times the hands 
of both were pressed warmly by those who could find 
nothing to say. As the Assembly finally cleared below, 
one by one the citizens left the gallery. In after years 
each often told the story of this eventful night beneath 
the dome. 

Late that night, as Oliver lay in his bed still sleep- 
less and restless, he was startled by a cry from his 
mother's room. So great had been his nervous strain, 
his first thought was that some revenge had fallen up- 
on her \ but hastening to her bedside he learned that 
there was something worse to fear than the revenge 
of men. As he bent above her anxiously, she told 
him, between short, rapid breaths, how she had just 
awakened with a pain in her side and lungs which 
seemed unbearable; that she could not move from her 
back to her side. After a moment's agonizing hesi- 
tation, he called Pearl to her bedside, and hurried 
down the street where, three blocks awav, lived a phy- 
sician he knew. 
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His mother! Could it be? His brave, stout-hearted 
mother who had never known before of sickness or 
suffering, who had nursed him through so many sick- 
nesses and had even lifted him in her arms as tenderly 
and easily as though he were a child! Ashe ran along 
the cold street to-night, the snow creaking under every 
step, everything about him sparkling with frost, while 
his heart pumped the hot blood rapidly through every 
artery, for the first time in his life the thought that 
the life and inspiration of his mother might be lost to 
him rushed upon his mind, and he knew now that 
there were 'trials unwitnessed by the world more ag- 
onizing than those which undo legislatures and con- 
vulse states. It was the work of only a few minutes 
to arouse the doctor and secure the promise of his im- 
mediate attention. 

Every living thing in Capitol City seemed asleep. 
Somehow the unsympathetic calm of nature seemed to 
make his struggle harder, as though he were alone in 
his sorrow and suspense. No, not alone, thank God! 
For by the bedside of his mother now was she whom 
he adored and whom his mother loved as she would 
love her own. He saw them together now ; saw them 
through his hopes and his fears; saw them as he 
again entered the little room and knelt with Pearl by 
his suffering mother's side ; and whatever of doubt and 
, regret his love might have conjured in his heart, it 
was lulled to sleep by this sudden anxiety and in 
Pearl's loving, sympathetic presence. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

t 

"For then, and not until then, he felt himself. 
And found the blessedness of being little.'* 

—Henry VIII. 

It is five o'clock the morning after the events de- 
scribed in the last chapter, and the scene is a con- 
stantly changing one nearly two hundred miles away. 

The lights are still burning in the close, unventilated 
cars; but it is lighter now without. Some passengers 
with backs to the windows are already reading; some 
are sleeping; some are staggering through the aisle 
for a drink of water; some are gazing dreamily at cot- 
tages in the woods, at fields of stumps, at frightened 
barnyard fowls and prancing horses. 

But who is he in the rear seat who hates to see the 
light? who wishes that the plunging train would plunge 
still faster? A well-dressed gentleman of small stat- 
ure and closely-cropped hair. Now and then he puts 
his hand to his face as though to smoothe a beard 
which yesterday was there and now is not. 

Listening to the mocking whistle, looking through 
the window at the monotonous picture of smoke and 
snow, the fast-moving train eastward-bound makes 
every flake look like a bullet moving swiftly westward, 
and he half dreams how there might be motion swift 
enough to make those snow-flakes kill. 

"Sand Hill," cries the brakeman as he slams the 
door. One or two passengers enter the car, and the 

344 
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little man buries his face in a newspaper; but it was 
only an advertisement toward which his eyes were 
turned. 

At last he reaches the great city, with ten minutes 
to change cars. Only one hundred miles more and 
he will be on British soil. He moves with quite a 
respectable swagger as he enters the lunch-room and 
calls for a cup of coffee, but there is too big a crowd 
here, and he draws his hat over his eyes as he buys a 
newspaper and hastens to the car. 

Trembling he opens the paper — yes, there it is, with 
a large display head! How much space to give to 
such a matter in a daily two hundred miles away. Ah, 
they had adjourned until morning. He knew the hour, 
but took his watch from his pocket. In two hours the 
Assembly would convene, and in four hours he would 
be under the protection of the English flag. 

What was that which the dispatch said? Mr. Vil- 
lars had not been seen, but it was known that he had 
not left the city on any train. He dropped the paper, 
having caught a few words of a conversation in the 
seat behind him : 

"Yes," one of the gentlemen was saying, "he had 
already bought half the Legislature,' but he couldn't 
buy his colleague, whose vote was badly needed." 

"Then it was simply a blackmailing' plot?" the other 
asked. 

"Simply blackmail, and it would have succeeded but 
for the backbone of this young man." 

"Well, do you suppose these leaders will dare stay 
to face it?" 

"I imagine that they are already out of the State." 

He buried his face in his hands. Did he see to-day 
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the image of a long-lost sister turned from his door 
when it was snowing thus and blowing wildly? And 
then did he see her trudging through such snow to 
die? Did he hear little Mollie telling him that his 
own thoughts must be his punishment? 

Did he foresee an uneventful life at a Canadian hotel 
— visited once or twice in the year by a daughter 
grown peevish and morose? Did he see himself read- 
ing newspapers by day, seized with vague dread by 
night, going each morning to the river to catch a dis- 
tant glimpse of the American flag? 

Did he catch some warning to-day of the death 
which awaited him from that loathsome contagious 
disease which, in a few years, was to sweep over that 
same Canadian city, when Mr. Villars, of small stature 
and curly hair, was to be placed at dead of night in a 
small box and join his fellow-worms? 

There were such warnings in the mocking whistle 
and in the monotonous picture of smoke and snow. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

"And after dreams of horror comes again 
The welcome morning with its rays of peace." 

— Bryant. 

It was two or three days before the members of the 
Assembly could be made to believe that Mr. Villars 
had confessed his guilt by flight. There was no evi- 
dence against Mr. Clipperton, who asserted to the last 
that the letter Mr. Villars showed him that night was 
the letter which had beei^ put in evidence. 

Mr. Snyder did not take a journey. However, he 
stopped working for the park bill — in fact, he stopped 
working for anything or anybody. There was no evi- 
dence of his having written the letter, and his name 
was not mentioned in connection with the case. He 
continued giving Mrs. Snyder complete solutions of 
many economic questions — like all of his solutions, con- 
siderably diluted with metaphorical wisdom. 

Mr. Madmire, on the night of the trial, demanded 
"the keys" of Oliver in a tragic manner. He afterward 
saw that this was injudicious, for, in the general cen- 
sure which followed the disclosure, he was obliged to 
resign his position. He left Capitol City to live with 
a nephew in the country, limping each summer morn- 
ing to the old corn-crib covered with cobwebs, eating 
apples, and watching with Malthusiastic glee the spi- 
ders as they caught the flies. 

347 
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John White received all the vindication which it is 
possible for resolutions and eulogy to bestow. Many 
the hearty hand-shake which he received. But he 
would never hold another office. 

Oliver had liearned how hard it was to battle with 
temptations, to be alone with conscience; but that 
nature's capacity for suffering was not exhausted he 
was now to learn. As he stood by his mother's bed- 
side the morning after the trial, and the doctor had 
called again and said that probably it was an attack 
of pneumonia, Oliver knew how little he had really 
experienced of anguish and suspense. 

"It was very cold last night," the doctor said in a 
low voice, "and her system was possibly weakened by 
some anxiety." 

"Yes, God bless her," Oliver answered remorse- 
fully. 

Pearl sat by her side, hopeful and cheering, and 
seemed to have the faculty of helping the sufferer 
even when she did nothing. 

Through all these anxious, agonizing hours, like a 
sweet angel of mercy and love was Pearl. Sleeping 
little herself, with too delicate a sympathy to suggest 
to Oliver that he needed rest, constantly the noble 
girl remained b}' the bedside; and when the dozing 
mother would wake to see both watching so tenderly, 
she would smile even in her pain. 

Down! down with the blasphemous philosophy that 
it is selfishness which moves the world — a philosophy 
which fails where martyrs die and patriots fall — where 
children love and mothers suffer! Down with your 
pseudo-scientific twaddle that the ideal society is a 
brute struggle for existence! Above and beyond your 
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learned dissertation is suffering love — as high as Cal- 
vary above Judas Iscariot with his thirty pieces of 
silver ! 

It was on the morning of the ninth day of her illness 
when the physician said that the crisis was past. Oh, 
those were copious, joyous tears which were shed that 
morning by Oliver and Pearl, as they sat on the op- 
posite sides of the bed, each clasping one of the 
sufferer's hands, while little Mollie, with her arms 
around Pearl's neck, said as she sobbedc 

"Oh, I knew God wouldn't take her from us. Dar- 
ling auntie, see how the sun shines through the win- 
dow there to please you, and to tell you of the happy 
times there are before us." 

"Yes, dear Mollie," Oliver answered, "it tells of 
spring with all its budding hopes of flowers that are 
to be. It tells of a reviving nature — of returning life. 
It tells how winter's gloom is past." And Oliver 
bowed his head to the pillow as the tears came to his 
mother's eyes. 

As Oliver entered the library this morning, the 
spectrum penciled by the sun upon the wall was not 
so bright and gladsome as the many-colored rays of 
hope coming from the joy and sunshine in his heart. 
John White, who had been talking with Pearl, arose 
as Oliver entered, and with pleasure and pride un- 
folded a large sheet of paper, on which there were more 
names than Oliver had time to count. 

So great had been Oliver's anguish for the past few 
days that he had not read the newspapers, or he would 
have known that a society had been formed in Capitol 
City, in accordance with his suggestion in the Com- 
moner six months before, when he was pleading for 
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the necessity of more popular education concerning 
the rights and wrongs of men. 

In accordance with his suggestion they were to call 
themselves the "Commoners." They had voted to es- 
tablish Sunday afternoon lectures and had requested 
him to conduct the meetings and to speak such 
thoughts as his own judgment dictated. A large hall 
had been secured, and already enough money was prom- 
ised to warrant him devoting his entire time to the 
work. 

There were names of men who never went to church, 
but who had said that they would if they could hear 
a man like Arkwright "preach." 

Oliver had learned that the great necessity in the 
reform which he had so much at heart was to stir the 
brotherhood of the middle classes to sympathy for the 
poor, to a greater sensitiveness and devotion to hu- 
man rights. He saw the necessity of an evolution in 
the individual and social organism until it should 
naturally revolt from customs which it now approved. 
It began to seem that little useful legislation would 
be secured until this was accomplished. 

And here was the opportunity! He grasped John 
V^hite's hand firmly and exclaimed: 

"This is the noblest work to which human being was 
ever called. " 

White told Oliver of the arrangements for the first 
meeting, and of the termination of the bribery trial 
and his own exoneration, in all of which Oliver was 
deeply interested. His anguish hatl been so great 
that he now learned this complete history for the first 
time. 

It seemed necessary to tell "Mutter" at once of this 
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conversation with John White, even though she might 
be very weak. But she was strengthened rather than 
weakened by the good news ; for it seemed to her at 
last that the boy for whom she had struggled, who 
was dearer to her than her own soul, had found the 
one sphere for which he was born. She loved elo- 
quence, and had always hoped that Oliver might be 
a public speaker and address multitudes, rather than 
courts and juries. And if, in her enthusiasm, she 
thought more of his success than of the truth he was 
to teach the world, let us remember that she looked 
upon it all with a mother's eyes and thank God that 
it was so. 

It was nearing twilight in the little bedroom where 
Pearl and Oliver sat by Mutter's bedside, just as they 
had sat during so many anxious hours. They had 
been talking to-day of a future bright with hope, until 
Mutter, in her weakness, but with a smile of happi- 
ness upon her face, dropped asleep. 

In his great sorrow and suspense during his mother's 
illness, Oliver had unconsciously torn down those ar- 
tificial barriers which had been thrown about his asso- 
ciation with Pearl. He only knew that his anguish 
was great, and he turned naturally to her who alone 
could give him rest. For nearly two weeks they had 
watched much of the time together by the sufferer's 
bed. They had stood together by the fireside in si- 
lent prayer. Her very presence made him more hopeful 
and calm. Yet so great was his suffering, so little was 
he conscious of self, he did not realize that in every 
sympathetic glance, in every clasp of the hand, in 
every 'action, he betrayed his love for Pearl. 
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For the first time in two weeks he was more con- 
scious of himself to-day, now that his mother's life 
had been saved to him, and as he sat to-night by his 
mothers bed, his hand still resting in Pearl's, where 
it had been placed playfully while listening to see if 
his mother was yet asleep, he thought of subjects 
which had not entered his mind for days. 

Yes, Mutter was sleeping, and he raised his eyes to 
Pearl. It was his first glance of conscious love, and 
brought him a mingled thrill of joy and pain. They 
could see each other painly, though the twilight was 
near. She turned her eyes upon him lovingly, and 
would have removed them if she had had the power. 
Something stronger than the will controlled them now. 
The clasp of the hand tightened involuntarily, and 
while heart beat fast and breath came quick, their 
eyes were still chained to each other in a transport 
of love. 

By a supreme effort she drew her head away, and 
started to leave the room. The holy love in Pearl's 
eyes was a revelation to Oliver and he followed her 
to the door, intoxicated with the thought that his 
broken life was at last full-orbed — if his eyes had not 
deceived him. As they entered the library, he caught 
her, and — oh, the trembling, thrilling touch! And with 
the awkwardness of a boy he led her where the light 
shone partly from the fireplace and partly from out- 
side, intoxicated with a love which, it seemed to him, 
had never before shone on the heart of man — if his 
eyes and hers had not deceived him. 
They had not! 
At last the orbits of their lives were one indeed! 

It seemed to Mutter that her cup of joy was run- 
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ning over as the blessings bubbled from her heart, but 
Mort was apparently surprised— for the first time in 
his life. He pulled Oliver around by the hand, and 
told him it was against the law. A young man could- 
n't marry his sister in this country. Then he positively 
refused to cast liis Pearl before such a* swine, and 
told Oliver, he would wring his neck first, but, instead, 
he wrung his hand all the time very heartily, and 
finally concluded that if Oliver wouldn^t continue inde- 
pendent and happy, why, he was wise in marrying into 
a good family, and was to be congratulated on his new 
relatives. 

Little Mollie needed to be told very little of what 
she could so easily grasp by inspiration, and after 
grappling with the problem how to be in Oliver's lap 
and in Pearl's lap at the same time, how to say "Prec- 
ious Pearl" and "Darling old boy" at the same time, 
she brought their guitars and sat blissfully between 
them, as she had so often done in the days full of 
doubt and sadness to both Oliver and Pearl. 

Then tune the guitars! while Mutter is in her easy- 
chair, and, Mort heaps coal upon the grate. Let the 
mellow voices mingle in the songs of long ago. Let 
rapture kindle in the heart and light the eye with a 
divine illumination, for love is an enchanted realm 
where music reigns! 

It is late to-night, but Pearl and Oliver still linger 
by the fireplace, tracing those happy, hopeful pictures 
which Love, the artist, alone knows how to draw! 

As he clasps her closer, to his heart, and sees his 
own image in her loving eyes, he tries to tell her how 
he has struggled against his love and suffered for it; 
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how wrecked his life would be without her, and how 
happy he is in the love of her whose inspiration and 
sympathy have already become a necessary part of his 
life. 

"I believe," he exclaimed, after they had talked 
for a long time, "that locked up in every man's nature 
are the possibilities of great goodness and utter worth- 
lessness. Whichever he may achieve he owes to others 
more than to himself. In the days when I was dis- 
satisfied and tempted to waste each day the few hours 
which I could call my own, you, dear love, sustained 
and taught me how to use the fragments. I date all 
future achievement back to that moment. If I have 
ever since been firm to my convictions in hours of 
trial; if, in the future, I shall do anything to benefit 
the world, oh, my love, it is because I looked into 
your dear eyes that night, that night, and listened to 
your noble, inspiring words." 

"I only told you," she whispered, "to play the game 
with the cards you had." 

"I have the whole deck now," he answered, laugh- 
ing. 

Oh, how the coals crackle and the fire flames to- 
night, telling of a bright and happy future! Standing 
together by the window and looking toward the dome 
— how often in the days gone by they have watched 
that dome! — but, oh, how peacefully the moon shines 
there! How sublimely the spire points skyward! How 
beautiful its background of stars! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

"Some day. Love shall claim its own; 
Some day, Right ascend the throne; 
Some day, hidden Truth be known — 
Some day — some sweet day." 

— Lbwis J. Batbs. 

"Commoner Hall" is crowded as it never has been 
since twenty-five years ago it was built by the enthu- 
siastic followers of the "Great Lay Preacher." 

Fathers are telling the boys they would inspire how 
well they remember when Oliver Arkwright first stood 
upon that platform — how young he* looked and how 
eloquently he spoke. 

A tall, broad-shouldered man with a flashing eye 
comes forward. He has passed his fiftieth year, and 
his hair is turning gray, but he stands erect and vig- 
orous as twenty-five years, ago, when he was first called 
the "Great Lay Preacher." 

His twenty-five years as an agitator have made him 
more earnest, yet broader-minded. Though he always 
storms an audience, though he is imperious with his 
convictions, yet he is always tolerant and kind, being 
equally ready to grant to others, and to demand for 
himself, perfect liberty of thought. 

He has never cared for wealth or office. He knows 
that kings are but the chessmen of historjr — moved by 
the people's will. He knows that the machinery of 
government depends, after all, on the steam power 
supplied by the people. Let those be cogs who wish 
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it. His is a greater work — the generation of popular 
pressure. 

There are many Commoners to-night, and over the 
State and Nation Oliver Arkwright's ringing words 
have been greeted by the listenii^^ thousands. He has 
been away from his own platform over a month— an 
unusual length of time. No, he needs no introduction 
to this audience. Warmly grasping the hand of the 
minister who meets him at the steps, he at once walks 
to the front of the platform, and, when the cheering 
ceases, exclaims in ringing words: 

"Speaking every night for thirty days, riding over 
thousands of miles, through the woods and over the 
templed hills of this land we love, listening to strange 
voices, speaking to strange faces, battling for humanity 
which we hold so dear, I feel to-night like a soldier 
from the war returning to the mother who rocked his 
cradle, resting on the swelling, heaving bosom where 
the love of liberty was first nourished, looking into 
the tear-filled eyes and listening to the throbbing of 
the heart at home." 

How the bosom of this great assembly swelled and 
the heart throbbed at the sound of this familiar, mus- 
ical voice. They know little of human nature who 
tell us that "oratory is a lost art." So long as there 
are wrongs in the world which need righting, so long 
as the heart is thrilled with the love of home, country 
and humanity, eloquence will be what Emerson called 
it, "the appropriate organ of the highest personal en- 
ergy. " 

Passing with his own easy grace to the incidents of 
his lecture tour, telling in a friendly, conversational 
way of the great progress of their ideas, suddenly 
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thrilling them, as though seized with sbme divine in- 
spiration, then unexpectedly laughing and joking, 
"winking witht one eye and weeping with the other, " 
but never for a moment lagging, never flagging. 

"I see by the evening paper," he continued, taking 
a newspaper from the table, "that my speech before 
the students at the university of 3'our neighboring 
State has been answered by Professor Deming. Pro- 
fessor Deming thinks everything is all right in this 
. world, except me. He thinks the poor were never be- 
fore so rich; the American eagle was never in higher 
feather, and all that we have to do is to sit by the 
fire and purr. 

"According to the paper, Professor Deming teaches 
Latin. The Latin language, as you know, was spoken 
some time before Comitioner Hall was built and be- 
fore Commoner ideas were very thoroughly under- 
stood. " 

Seeming to enjoy the roars of laughter for a mo- 
ment, then with a quick change of facial expression, 
he continued in a ringing voice: 

"And yet the Latin language was spoken by a peo- 
ple who once, were masters of the world, who made 
the earth tremble with the march of armies, who forced 
the Latin language wherever their soldiers trod. But 
they saw no danger when the kingdom they conquered 
became the property of the few and Rome became a 
city of aristocrats and beggars. In vain the Gracchi, 
those first great commoners, pleaded for the right of 
every Roman citizen to the soil. In vain they cried 
that, while the wild beasts of Italy had dens, the brave 
men who had spilled their blood in her cause had not 
a clod of earth that they could call their own. The 
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small freeholds were swallowed by the large land- 
holders. The idle class was ground out. The poor 
took no interest in a government in which they had 
no part. All they asked was the public bath, the 
public crib, and the public games where slaves fought 
with wild beasts to amuse the public taste. And Rome 
fell! 

"To-day nine-tenths of the American people do not 
own the soil on which they live. They are Nature's 
outcasts. They are 'tenants/ 'hands/ 'menials/ and 
Professor Deming cannot find more degrading language 
in his Latin dictionary during the darkest days of 
Rome's decay. The cause for which the Gracchi died 
is ours. We do deny the right of any man to fence 
in more of God's planet than he can use; and what- 
ever blessings the future may have in store for our 
race, the Commoners of America believe that the first 
step is to give all men equal access to the soil. For 
this we are pleading, pleading as the Gracchi pleaded, 
and though no Gibbon will ever chronicle the decline 
and fall of our American Republic, it will be because 
the lessons of history have not been learned in vain, 
because we are wiser than when Latin was the spoken 
language of the world." 

Changing from a tone of emphatic decision to one 
pleading and musical, and moving slowly backward, 
he continued: 

"Can it be that Professor Deming does not know 
that there is misery in the world? Does he not know 
that there are toiling fathers who never by daylight 
see the faces of their children? Does he not know 
that mothers are slaving in vile tenements, that chil- 
dren are being deformed by long hours of toil, all in 
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our own beautiful land of the free? Has he never 
heard the tramp, tramp of that vast army of men who, 
unable to find work amid all these opportunities, are 
forced to beg, or steal, or starve? Has he never heard 
the cry of the children ere the sorrow comes with 
years'? — 

'"The young Iambs are bleating in the meadows, 

The young birds are chirping in their nest, 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west-* 
But the young, young children, oh, my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others. 

In the country of the freer 

"For the children who are weeping, and the fathers 
who are slaving, for the mothers who are mourning, 
we are pleading — pleading — for the homeless and the 
cheerless; for the overworked and for those who have 
no work to do; for the outcasts and the waifs; for the 
factory girls who never hear the words of honest praise; 
for children who never hear in happy mothers' arms 
the lullaby of love. 

"Oh, it is coming — coming! The republic of which 
Jefferson dreamed! The humanity for which Mrs. 
Browning hoped! Though others may reap where we 
sow, aye, though the fruits of our labor may fall upon 
our graves, those who live for humanity do not live in 
vain!" 

Stepping to the front of the platform, he continued 
in a low, plaintive voice of such indescribable beauty 
that it brought tears to the eyes of nearly all present: 

"Nearly thirty years ago I stood for the first time 
beneath yonder dome, dreaming boyish dreams of 
wealth and power. There for the first time I looked 
into the eyes of a noble, loving woman who told me 
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of the fireless homes and the homeless poor shadowed 
by that dome. It was then I met the original Com- 
moners whose faces I see before me now — men and 
women whose hearts responded to the touch of human 
sympathy as the chords of the i^olian harp respond 
to the summer *s br6eze. These hearts may cease to 
beat their harmonies, but these zephyrs of human sym- 
pathy will swell and sweep until they become the un- 
chained hurricane of the people's will." 

Who was the gray-haired, motherly old lady about 
whom so many gathered when Oliver had finished? 
He himself was the first to step to her side, and he 
still called her "Little Mutter." Well may the tears 
fill her eyes to-night. Well may she receive the con- 
gratulations of these enthusiastic, warm-hearted men 
and women, for it was she as well as Oliver Arkwright 
who had spoken in those soul-stirring words. 

The minister who had welcomed Oliver to-night? 
Yes, it was John White. And the two younger ladies? 
Pearl and MoUie. No longer "Little Mollie," but Mrs. 
White, though often with all the impulsiveness of 
her childhood she will throw her arms alyout Pearl's 
neck, kiss her forehead and say, "Precious Pearl." 
And then they will talk of the old man with gray hair 
who stood on the bridge at night, who said to Johnnie, 
"Be a preacher if you can, my boy." 

One face we do not see, one laughing voice we do 
not hear; for "Old Mortality" has put on immortality, 
and his mirthful, generous words are only in the mem- 
ory of those who knew and loved him. 

We look again and see not now the large audience 
and the orator's flashing eye. Instead, as through a 
sacred mist, there glimmers on our vision the sacred 
hearth which Pearl and Oliver call home. 
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Their faces are illumined with merry, loviog light 
to-night, as on their ears there fall the playful voices 
from a distant room. It is a boy who is talking, and 
he is laughing at his companion, whom he calls "Lit- 
tle Grossmutter. '* 

Pearl smiles sweetly as she leans her head upon her 
husband's throbbing heatt, for it was such a voice' 
which years ago fell upon her ears so sweetly from her 
lover's lips. 

At last the merry voices die away, and Oliver's 
guitar gives out its harmonies softly, sweetly upon the 
air, more sweetly for its sacred recollections now. 

Dropping his guitar, and holding in his hand the 
hand of her he reverently loves, they watch the red 
coals turn to gray. 

*Tis the old, old story. 'Tis love, 'tis love that 
makes the world go round. 



THE END. 
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